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DESCENSUS AVERNI. 


ALBONE stood one morning on 
he pier behind the house. A 
two days’ fog was dispersing. The 
southwest breeze rippled the deep blue 
water; sailboats, blue, red, and green, 
were darting about like white-winged 
butterflies ; sloops passed and repassed, 
cutting the air with the white and slen- 
der points of their gaff-topsails. The 
liberated sunbeams spread and pene- 
trated everywhere, and even came up to 
play (reflected from the water) beneath 
the shadowy, overhanging counters of 
dark vessels. Beyond, the atmosphere 
was still busy in rolling away its vapors, 
brushing the last gray fringes from the 
low hills, and leaving over them only 
the thinnest aerial veil. Lower down 
the bay, the pale tower of the crumbling 
fort was now shrouded, now revealed, 
then hung with floating lines of vapor 
as with banners. 
Hope came down on the pier to Mal- 
bone, who was looking at the boats. 
He saw with surprise that her calm 


brow was a little clouded, her lips com- 
pressed, and her eyes full of tears. 

“Philip,” she said, abruptly, “do you 
love me?” 

“Do you doubt it?” said he, smiling, 
a little uneasily. 

Fixing her eyes upon hin, she said, 
more seriously: “ There is a more im- 
portant question, Philip. Tell me truly, 
do you care about Emilia?” 

He started at the words, and looked 
eagerly in her face for an explanation. 
Her expression only showed the most 
anxious solicitude. 

For one moment the wild impulse 
came up in his mind to put an entire 
trust in this truthful woman, and tell 
her all. Then the habit of concealment 
came back to him, the dull hopelessness 
of a divided duty, and the impossibility 
of explanations. How could he justify 
himself to her when he did not really 
know himself? So he merely said, 
“Wes? 

“She is your sister,” he added, in an 
explanatory tone, after a pause; and 
despised himself for the subterfuge. It 
is amazing how long a man may be 
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false in action before he ceases to 
shrink from being false in words. 

« Philip,” said the unsuspecting Hope, 
“1 knew that you cared about her. I 
have seen you look at her with so much 
affection; and then again I have seen 
you look cold and almost stern. She 
notices it, I am sure she does, this 
changeableness. But this is not why 
Task the question. I think you must 
have seen something else that I have 
been observing, and if you care about 
her, even for my sake, it is enough.” 

Here Philip started, and felt relieved. 

“You must be her friend,” contin- 
ued Hope, eagerly. “She has changed 
her whole manner and habits very fast. 
Blanche Ingleside and that set seem to 
have wholly controlled her, and there is 
something reckless in all her ways. 
You are the only person who can help 
ber.” 

“How?” 

“JT do not know how,” said Hope, 
almost impatiently. “You know how. 
You have wonderful influence. You 
saved her before, and will do it again. 
I put her in your hands.” 

«What can I do for her?” asked 
he, with a strange mingling of terror 
and delight. 

“Everything,” said she. “If she 
has your society, she will not care for 
those people, so much her inferiors in 
character. Devote yourself to her for 
a time.” 

“ And leave you?” said Philip, hes- 
itatingly. 

“ Anything, anything,” said she. “If 
I do not see you for a month, I can 
b@ar it. Only promise me two things. 
First, that you will go to her this very 
day. She dines with Mrs. Ingleside.” 

Philip agreed. 

“Then,” said Hope, with saddened 
tones, ‘‘ you must not say it was I who 
sent you. Indeed you must not. That 
would spoil all. Let her think that 
your own impulse leads you, and then 
she will yield. I know Emilia enough 
for that.” 

Malbone paused, half in ecstasy, half 
in dismay. Were all the events of life 
combining to ruin or to save him ? 
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This young girl, whom he so passion- 
ately leved, was she to be thrust back 
into his arms, and was he to be told to 
clasp her and be silent? And that by 
Hope, and in the name of duty? 

It seemed a strange position, even for 
him who was so eager for fresh expe- 
riences and difficult combinations. At 
Hope’s appeal he was to risk Hope’s 
peace forever; he was to make her 
sweet sisterly affection its own execu- 
tioner. In obedience to her love he 
must revive Emilia’s. The tender in- 
tercourse which he had been trying to 
renounce as a crime must be re-bap- 
tized as duty. Was ever a man placed, 
he thought, in a position so inextrica- 
ble, so disastrous? What could he 
offer Emilia? How could he- explain 
to her his position? He could not 
even tell her that it was at Hope’s com- 
mand he sought her. 

He who is summoned to rescue a 
drowning man, knowing that he him- 
self may go down with that inevitable 
clutch around his neck, is placed in 
some such situation as Philip’s. Yet 
Hope had appealed to him so simply, 
had trusted him so nobly! Suppose 
that, by any selfcontrol, or wisdom, or 
unexpected aid of Heaven, he could 
serve both her and Emilia, was it not 
his duty? What if it should prove 
that he was right in loving them both, 
and had only erred when he cursed 
himself for tampering with their desti- 
nies? Perhaps, after all, the Divine 
Love had been guiding him, and at 
some appointed signal all these compli- 
cations were to be cleared, and he and. 
his various loves were somehow to be 
ingeniously provided for, and all be 
made happy ever after. 

He really grew quite tender and de- 
yout over these meditations. Phil was 
not a conceited fellow, by any means, 
but he had been so often told by wo- 
men that their love for him had been a 
blessing to their souls, that he quite 
acquiesced in being a providential agent 
in that particular direction. Consid- 
ered as a form of self-sacrifice, it was 
not without its pleasures. 

Malbone drove that afternoon to Mrs. 
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Ingleside’s charming abode, whither a 
few ladies were wont to resort, and a 
great many gentlemen. He timed his 
call between the hours of dining and 
driving, and made sure that Emilia had 
not yet emerged. Two or three equi- 
pages beside his own were in waiting 
at the gate, and gay voices resounded 
from the house. A servant received 
him at the door, and, taking him for a 
tardy guest, ushered him at once into 
the dining-room. He was indifferent 
to this, for he had been too often sought 
as a guest by Mrs. Ingleside to stand 
on any ceremony beneath her roof. 

That fair hostess, in all the beauty 
of her shoulders, rose to greet him, 
from a table where six or eight guests 
yet lingered over flowers and wine. 
The gentlemen were smoking, and some 
of the ladies were trying to look at ease 
with cigarettes. Malbone knew the 
whole company, and greeted them with 
his accustomed ease. He would not 
have been embarrassed if they had been 
the Forty Thieves. Some of them, in- 
deed, were not so far removed from that 
fabled band, only it was their fortunes, 
instead of themselves, that lay in the 
jars of oil. 

“You find us all here,” said Mrs. 
Ingleside, sweetly. “We will wait till 
the gentlemen finish their cigars, before 
driving.” 

“Count me in, please,” said Blanche, 
in her usual vein of frankness. “ Un- 
less mamma wishes me to conclude my 
weed on the Avenue. It would be fun, 
though.' Fancy the dismay of the 
Frenchmen and the dowagers !” 

“ And old Lambert,” said one of the 
other girls, delightedly. 

“Yes,” said Blanche. “The elderly 
party from the rural districts, who talks 
to us about the domestic virtues of the 
wife of his youth.” 

“Thinks women should cruise with 
a broom at their mast-heads, like Admi- 
tal somebody in England,” said another 
damsel, who was rolling a cigarette for 
a midshipman. 

“You see we do not follow the Eng- 
lish style,” said the smooth hostess to 
Philip. “ Ladies retiring after dinner! 
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After all, it is a coarse practice. You 
agree with me, Mr. Malbone?” 

“Speak your mind,” said Blanche, 
coolly. Don’t say yes if you’d rather 
not. Because we find a thing a bore, 
you ’ve no call to say so.” 

“T always say,” continued the ma- 
tron, “that the presence of woman is 
needed as a,refining influence.” 

Malbone looked round for the refin- 
ing influences. Blanche was tilted back 
in her chair, with one foot on the rung 
of the chair before her, resuming a 
loud-toned discourse with Count Posen 
as to his projected work on American 
society. She was trying to extort a 
promise that she should appear in its 
pages, which, as we all remember, she 
did. One of her attendant nymphs sat 
leaning her elbow$ on the table, “talk- 
ing horse” with a gentleman who had 
an undoubted professional claim to a 
knowledge of that commodity. Anoth- 
er, having finished her manufactured 
cigarette, was making the grinning mid- 
shipman open his lips wider and wider 
to receive it. Mrs. Ingleside was talk- 
ing in her mincing way with a Jew 
broker, whose English was as imper- 
fect as his morals, and who needed 
nothing to make him a millionnaire but 
a turn of bad luck for somebody else. 
Half the men in the room would have 
felt quite ill at ease in any circle of 
refined women, but there was not one 
who did not feel perfectly unembar- 
rassed around Mrs. Ingleside’s board. 

“Upon my word,” thought Malbone, 
“T never fancied the English after-din- 
ner practice, any more than did Napo- 
leon. But if this goes on, it is the gen- 
tlemen who ought to withdraw. Cannot 
somebody lead the way to the drawing- 
room, and leave the ladies to finish 
their cigars?” 

Till now he had hardly dared to look 
at Emilia. He saw with a thrill of 
love that she was the one person in 
the room who appeared out of place or 
ill at ease. She did not glance at him, 
but held her cigarette in silence and 
refused to light it. She had boasted 
to him once of having learned to smoke 
at school. 
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“What’s the matter, Emmy?” burst 
in Blanche. “ Are you under a cloud, 
that you don’t blow one?” 

“Blanche, Blanche,” said her moth- 
er, in sweet reproof. ‘“ Mr. Malbone, 
what shall I do with this wild girl? 
Such a light way of talking! But I can 
assure you that she is really very fond 
of the society of intellectual, superior 
men. I often tell her that they are, 
after all, her most congenial associates. 
More so than the young and giddy.” 

“You'd better believe it,” said the 
unabashed damsel. “Take notice that 
whenever I go toa dinner-party I look 
round for a clergyman to drink wine 
with.” 

“Incorrigible!” said the caressing 
mother. “Mr. Malbone would hardly 
imagine you had been bred in a Chris- 
tian land.” 

“T have, though,” retorted Blanche. 
“My esteemed parent always accus- 
tomed me to give up something during 
Lent, — champagne, or the New York 
Herald, or something.” 

The young men roared, and, had time 
and cosmetics made it possible, Mrs. 
Ingleside would have blushed becom- 
ingly. After all, the daughter was the 
better of the two. Her bluntness was 
refreshing beside the mother’s suavity ; 
she had a certain generosity, too, and 
in a case of real destitution would have 
lent her best ear-rings to a friend. 

By this time Malbone had edged 
himself to Emilia’s side. “ Will you 
drive with me?” he murmured in an 
undertone. 

She nodded slightly, abruptly, and he 
withdrew again. 

“It seems barbarous,” said he aloud, 
“to break up the party. But I must 
claim my promised drive with Miss 
Emilia.” ; 

Blanche looked up, for once amazed, 
having heard a different programme ar- 
ranged. Count Posen looked up also. 
But he thought he must have misun- 
derstood Emilia’s acceptance of his 
previous offer to drive her; and as he 
prided himself even more on his Eng- 
lish than on his gallantry, he said no 
more. Itwas no great matter. Young 
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Jones’s dog-cart was at the door, and 
always opened eagerly its arms to any- 
body with a title. 


SEnL. 
A NEw ENGAGEMENT. 


Ten days later Philip came into 
Aunt Jane’s parlor, looking excited and 
gloomy, with a letter in his hand. He 
put it down on her table without its 
envelope, —a thing that always partic- 
ularly annoyed her. A letter without 
its envelope, she was wont to say, was 
like a man without a face, or a key 
without a string, — something incom- 
plete, preposterous. As usual, how- 
ever, he strode across her prejudices, 
and said, — 

“T have something to tell you. 
a. fact.” 

“Ts it?” said Aunt Jane, curtly. 
“That is refreshing in these times.” 

“ A good beginning,” said Kate. “Go 
on. You have prepared us for some- 
thing incredible.” 

“ You will think it so,” said Malbone. 
“Emilia is engaged to Mr. John Lam- 
bert.” And he went out of the room. 

‘Good Heavens!” said Aunt Jane, 
taking off her spectacles. “What a 
man! He is ugly enough to frighten 
the neighboring crows. His face looks 
as if it had fallen together out of cha- 
os, and the features had come where 
it had pleased Fate. There is a look 
of industrious nothingness about him, 
such as busy dogs have. I know the 
whole family. ‘They used to bake our 
bread.” 

“‘T suppose they are good and sensi- 
ble,” said Kate. 

“Like boiled potatoes, my dear,” was 
the response. ‘* Wholesome, but per- 
fectly uninteresting.” 

“Ts he of that sort?” asked Kate. 

“No,” said her aunt. “ Not uninter- 
esting, but ungracious. But I like an 
ungracious man better than one hke 
Philip, who hangs over young girls like 
a soft-hearted avalanche. This Lambert 
will govern Emilia, which is what she 
needs.” 

“ She will never love him,” said Kate, 
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“which is the one thing she needs. 
There is nothing which could not be 
done with Emilia by any person with 
whom she was in love; and nothing 
can ever be done with her by anybody 
else. No good will ever come of this, 
and I hope she will never marry him.” 

With this unusual burst, Kate re- 
treated to Hope. Hope took the news 
more patiently than any one, but with 
deep solicitudé. A worldly marriage 
seemed the natural tendency of the 
Ingleside influence, but it had not oc- 
curred to anybody that it would come 
so soon. It had not seemed Emilia’s 
peculiar temptation; and yet nobody 
could suppose that she looked at John 
Lambert through any glamour of the 
affections. 

Mr. John Lambert was a millionnaire, 
a politician, and a widower. The late 
Mrs. Lambert had been a specimen of 
that cheerful hopelessness of tempera- 
ment that one finds abundantly devel- 
oped among the middle-aged women 
of country towns. She enjoyed her 
daily murders in the newspapers, and 
wept profusely at the funerals of stran- 
gers. On every occasion, however fe- 
licitous, she offered her condolences in 
a feeble voice that seemed to have been 
washed a great many times and to have 
faded. But she was a good manager, 
a devoted wife, and was more cheerful 
at home than elsewhere, for she had 
there plenty of trials to exercise her 
eloquence, and not enough joy to make 
it her duty to be doleful. At last her 
poor, meek, fatiguing voice faded out 
altogether, and her husband mourned 
her as heartily as she would have be- 
moaned the demise of the most insig- 
nificant neighbor. After her death, 
being left childless, he had nothing to 
do but to make money, and he natu- 
rally made it. Having taken his pri- 
mary financial education in New Eng- 
Jand, he graduated at that great busi- 
ness university, Chicago, and then 
entered on the public practice of wealth 
in New York. 

Aunt Jane had perhaps done injustice 
to the personal appearance of Mr. John 
Lambert. His features were irregular, 
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but not insignificant, and there was a 
certain air of slow command about him, 
which made some persons call him 
handsome. He was heavily built, with 
a large, well-shaped head, light whis- 
kers tinged with gray, and a sort of 
dusty complexion. His face was full 
of little curved wrinkles, as if it were a 
slate just ruled for sums in long divi- 
sion, and his small blue eyes winked 
anxiously a dozen different ways, as if 
they were doing the sums. He seemed 
to bristle with memorandum-books, and 
kept drawing them from every pocket, 
to put something down. He was slow 
of speech, and his very heaviness of look 
added to the impression of reserved 
power about the man. All his career 
in life had been a solid progress, and 
his boldest speculations seemed securer 
than the legitimate business of less 
potent financiers. Beginning business 
life by peddling gingerbread on a rail- 
way train, he had developed such a 
genius for the management of railways 
as some men show for chess or for vir- 
tue ; and his accumulating property had 
the momentum of a planet. 

He had read a good deal in his ear- 
lier days, and had seen a great deal of 
men. His private morals were un- 
stained, he was equable and amiable, 
had strong good sense, and never got 
beyond his depth. He had travelled in 
Europe and brought home many statis- 
tics, some new thoughts, and a few 
good pictures selected by his friends. 
He spent his money liberally for the 
things needful to his position, owned a 
yacht, bred trotting-horses, and had 
founded a theological school. 

He submitted to these and other so- 
cial observances from a vague sense of 
duty as an American citizen ; his real in- 
terests lay in business and in politics. 
Yet he conducted these two vocations 
on principles diametrically opposite. 
In business he was more honest than 
the average ; in politics he had no con- 
ception of honesty, for he could see no 
difference between a politician and any 

“other merchandise. He always suc- 
ceeded in business, for he thoroughly 
understood its principles; in politics 
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he always failed in the end, for he rec- 
ognized no principles at all. In busi- 
ness he was active, resolute, and seldom 
deceived ; in politics he was equally 
_active, but was apt to be irresolute, and 
was deceived every day of his life. In 
both cases it was not so much from love 
of power that he labored, as from the 
excitement of the game. The larger 
the scale the better he liked it; a large 
railroad operation, a large tract of real 
estate, a big and noisy statesman, — 
these investments he found irresistible. 

On which of his two sets of principles 
he would manage a wife remained to 
be proved. Itis the misfortune of what 
are called selfmade men in America, 
that, though early accustomed to the 
society of men of the world, they often 
remain utterly unacquainted with wo- 
men of the world, until those charming 
perils are at last sprung upon them in 
full force, at New York or Washington. 
John Lambert at forty was as absolutely 
ignorant of the qualities and habits of 
a cultivated woman as of the details 
of her toilet. The plain domesticity of 
the wife of his youth he understood and 
prized; he remembered her household 
ways as he did her black alpaca dress ; 
indeed, except for that item of apparel, 
she was not so unlike himself. In later 
years he had seen the women of soci- 
ety; he had heard them talk; he had 
heard men talk about them, wittily or 
wickedly, at the clubs; he had _per- 
ceived that a good many of them wished 
to marry him, and yet, after all, he knew 
no more of them than of the rearing 
of humming-birds or orchids, —dainty 
tropical things which he allowed his 
gardener to raise, he keeping his hands 
off, and only paying the bills. Whether 
there was in existence a class of women 
who were both useful and refined, — 
any intermediate type between the but- 
terfly and the drudge, — was a question 
which he had sometimes asked himself, 
without having the materials to con- 
struct a reply. 

With imagination thus touched and 
heart unfilled, this man had been be-* 
witched from the very first moment by 
Emilia. He kept it to himself, and 
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heard in silence the criticisms made 
at the club-windows. To those per- 
petual jokes about marriage, which 
are showered with such graceful cour- 
tesy about the path of widowers, he 
had no reply; or at most would only 
admit that he needed some elegant 
woman to preside over his establish- 
ment, and that he had better take her 
young, as having habits less fixed. But 
in his secret soul he treasured every 
tone of this girl’s voice, every glance 
of her eye, and would have kept ina 
casket of gold and diamonds the little 
fragrant glove she once let fall. He 
envied the penniless and brainless boys, 
who, with ready gallantry, pushed by 
him to escort htr to her carriage; and 
he lay awake at night to form into words 
the answer he ought to have made when 
she threw at him some careless phrase, 
and gave him the opportunity to blun- 
der. 

And she, meanwhile, unconscious of 
his passion, went by him in her beauty, 
and caught him in the net she never 
threw. Emilia was always piquant, be- 
cause she was indifferent; she had 
never made an effort in her life, and 
she had no respect for persons. She 
was capable of marrying for money, 
perhaps, but the sacrifice must all be 
completed in a single vow. She would 
not tutor nor control herself for the 
purpose. Tand and heart must be 
duly transferred, she fancied, whenever 
the time was up; but till then she must 
be free. 

This with her was not art, but neces- 
sity; yet the most accomplished art 
could have devised nothing so effectual 
to hold her lover. His strong sense 
had always protected him from the 
tricks of matchmaking mammas and 
their guileless maids. Had Emilia made 
one effort to please him, once concealed 
a dislike, once affected a preference, 
the spell might have been broken. 
Had she been his slave, he might have 
become a very unyielding or a very 
heedless despot. Making him her 
slave, she kept him at the very height 
of bliss. This king of railways and 
purchaser of statesmen, this man who 
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made or wrecked the fortunes of others 
by his whim, was absolutely governed 
by areckless, passionate, inexperienced, 
ignorant girl. 

And this passion was made all the 
stronger by being a good deal con- 
fined to his own breast. Somehow 
it was very hard for him to talk senti- 
ment to Emilia; he instinctively saw 
she disliked it, and indeed he liked her 
for not approving the stiff phrases into 
which alone he could force his unaccus- 
tomed emotions. Nor could he find 
any relief of mind in talking with 
others about her. It enraged him to 
be clapped on the back and conerat- 
ulated by his compeers ; and he stopped 
their coarse jokes, often rudely enough. 
As for the young men at the club, he 
could not bear to hear them mention 
his darling’s name, however courteously. 
He knew well enough that for them the 
betrothal had neither dignity nor purity ; 
that they held it to be as much a mat- 
ter of bargain and sale as their worst 
amours. He would far rather have 
talked to the theological professors 
whose salaries he paid, for he saw that 
they had a sort of grave, formal tradi- 
tion of the sacredness of marriage. 
And he had aright to claim that to him 
it was sacred, at least as yet; all the 
ideal side of his nature was suddenly 
developed ; he walked in a dream; he 
even read Tennyson. 

Sometimes he talked a little to his fu- 
ture brother-in-law, Harry, — assuming, 
as lovers are wont, that brothers see sis- 
ters on their ideal side. This was quite 
true of Harry and Hope, but not at all 
true as regarded Emilia. She seemed 
to him simply a beautiful and ungov- 
erned girl whom he could not respect, 
and whom he therefore found it very 
hard to idealize. Therefore he heard 
with a sort of sadness the outpourings 
of generous devotion from John Lam- 
bert. 

“T don’t know how it is, Henry,” the 
merchant would gravely say, “I can’t 
get rightly used to it, that I feel so 
strange. Honestly, now, I feel as if I 
was beginning life over again. It ain’t 
a selfish feeling, so I know there’s 
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some good in it. I used to be selfish 
enough, but I ain’t sotoher. You may 
not think it, but, if it would make her 
happy, I believe I could lie down and 
let her carriage roll over me. By , 
I would build her a palace to live in, 
and keep the lodge at the gate myself, 
just to see her pass by. That is, if she 
was to live in it alone by herself I 
could n’t stand sharing her. It must 
be me or nobody.” 

Probably there was no male acquaint- 
ance of the parties, however hardened, 
to whom these fine flights would have 
seemed more utterly preposterous than 
to the immediate friend and prospective 
bridesmaid, Miss Blanche Ingleside. To 
that young lady, trained sedulously by a 
devoted mother, life was really a serious 
thing. It meant the full rigor of the 
marriage market, tempered only by 
dancing and new dresses. ‘There was 
a stern sense of duty beneath all her 
robing and disrobing; she conscien- 
tiously did what was expected of her, 
and took her little amusements mean- 
while. Itwas supposed that most of the 
purchasers in the market preferred slang 
and bare shoulders, and so she favored 
them with plenty of both. It was merely 
the law of supply-and-demand. Had 
John Lambert once hinted that he would 
accept her in decent black, she would 
have gone to the next ball as a Sister of 
Charity ; but where was the need of it, 
when she and her mother both knew 
that, had she appeared as the Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan, she would not 
have won him? So her only resource 
was a cheerful acquiescence in Emilia’s 
luck, and a judicious propitiation of the 
accepted favorite. 

“T wouldn’t mind playing Virtue 
Rewarded myself, young woman,” said 
Blanche, “ at such a scale of prices. I 
would do it even to so slow an audience 
as old Lambert. But you see, it isn’t my 
line. Don’t forget your humble friends 
when you come into your property, that’s 
all.” Then the tender coterie of inno- 
cents entered on some preliminary con- 
sideration of wedding dresses. 

When Emilia came home, she dis- 
missed the whole matter lightly as a 
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settled thing ; evaded all talk with Aunt 
Jane, and coolly said to Kate that she had 
no objection to Mr. Lambert, and might 
as well marry him as anybody else. 

“T am not like you and Hal, you 
know,” said she. “TI have no fancy for 
love in a cottage. I never look well in 
anything that is not costly. I have not 
a taste that does not imply a fortune. 
What is the use of love? One marries 
for love, and is unhappy ever after. One 
marries for money, and perhaps gets 
love after all. I dare say Mr. Lambert 
loves me, though I do not see why he 
should.” 

“T fear he does,” said Kate, almost 
severely. 

“ Fear?” said Emilia. 

“Yes,” said Kate. ‘Itisan unequal 
bargain, where one side does all the 
loving.” 

“Don’t be troubled,’ said Emilia. 
“T dare say he will not love me long. 
Nobody ever did!” And her eyes filled 
with tears which she dashed away an- 
grily, as she ran up to her room. 

It was harder yet for her to talk with 
Hope, but she did it, and that in a very 
serious mood. She had never been so 
open with her sister. 

«* Aunt Jane once told me,” she said, 
“that my only safety was in marrying 
a good man. Now, I am engaged to 
one.” 

“Do you love him, Emilia?” asked 
Hope, gravely. 

“ Not much,” said Emilia, honestly. 
* But perhaps I shall, by and by.” 

“Emilia,” cried Hope, “there is no 
such thing as happiness in a marriage 
without love.” 

“ Mine is not without love,” the girl 
answered. “He loves me. It fright- 
ens me to see how much he loves me. 
I can have the devotion of a lifetime, 
if I will. Perhaps it is hard to receive 
it in such a way, but I can have it. 
Do you blame me very much ?” 

Hope hesitated. “I cannot blame 
you so much, my child,” she said, “as 
if I thought it were money for which 
you cared. It seems to me that there 
must be something beside that, and 
yet —” 
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*O Hope, how I thank you,” inter- 
rupted Emilia. “Itisnotmoney. You 
know I do not care about money, 
except just to buy my clothes and 
things. Atleast, 1 do not care about 
so much as he has,—more than a 
million dollars, only think! Perhaps 
they said two million. Is it wrong for 
me to marry him, just because he has 
that ?” 

“Not if you love him.” 

“T do not exactly love him, but O 
Hope, I cannot tell you about it. I 
am not so frivolous as you think. I 
want todo my duty. I want to make 
you happy too: you have been so 
sweet to me.” 

“Did you think it would make me 
happy to have you married?” asked 
Hope, surprised, and kissing again and 
again the young sad face. And the two 
girls went up stairs together, brought 
for the moment into more sisterly near- 
ness by the very thing that had seemed 
likely to set them forever apart. 


XIII. 
DREAMING DREAMS. 


So short was the period between 
Emilia’s betrothal and her marriage, 
that Aunt Jane’s sufferings over trous- 
seau and visits did not last long. Mr. 
Lambert’s society was the worst thing 
to bear. 

“He makes such long calls!” she 
said, despairingly. “He should bring 
an almanac with him to know when 
the days go by.” 

“But Harry and Philip are here all 
the time,” said Kate, the accustomed 
soother. 

“Harry is quiet, and Philip keeps 
out of the way lately,” she answered. 
“But I always thought lovers the most 
inconvenient thing about a_ house. 
They are more troublesome than the 
mice, and all those people who live in 
the wainscot; for though the lovers 
make less noise, yet you have to see 
them.” 

“ A necessary evil, dear,” said Kate, 
with much philosophy. 

“Tam not sure,” said the complain- 
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ant. “They might be excluded in the 
deed of a house, or by the terms of the 
lease. The next house I take, I shall 
say to the owner, ‘Have you a good 
well of water on the premises? Are 
you troubled with rats or lovers?’ 
That will settle it.” 

It was true, what Aunt Jane said 
about Malbone. He had changed his 
habits a good deal. While the girls 
were desperately busy about the dresses, 
he beguiled Harry to the club, and sat 
on the piazza, talking sentiment and 
sarcasm, regardless of hearers. 

“When we are young,” he would 
say, “we are all idealists in love. 
Every imaginative boy has such a pas- 
sion, while his intellect is crude and 
his senses indifferent. It is the height 
of bliss. All other pleasures are not 
worth its pains. With older men this 
ecstasy of the imagination is rare ; it is 
the senses that clutch or reason which 
holds.” 

“Ts that an improvement?” asked 
some juvenile listener. 

“No!” said Philip, strongly. “ Rea- 
son is cold and sensuality hateful; a 
man of any feeling must feed his imagi- 
nation; there must be a woman of 
whom he can dream.” 

“That is,” put in some more critical 
auditor, “whom he can love asa woman 
loves a man.” 

“ For want of the experience of such 
a passion,” Malbone went on, unheed- 
ing, “nobody comprehends Petrarch. 
Philosophers and sensualists all refuse 
to believe that his dream of Laura 
went on, even when he had a mistress 
and a child. Why not? Every one 
must have something to which his 
dreams can cling, amid the degrada- 
tions of actual life, and this tie is more 
real than the degradation ; and if he 
holds to the tie, it will one day save 
him.” 

“What is the need of the degrada- 
tion ?” put in the clear-headed Harry. 

“None, except in weakness,” said 
Philip. “A stronger nature may es- 
cape it. Good God! do I not know 
how Petrarch must have felt? What 
sorrows life brings! Suppose a man 
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hopelessly separated from one whom 
he passionately loves. Then, as he 
looks up at the starry sky, something 
says to him: ‘You can bear all these 
agonies of privation, loss of life, loss of 
love, — what are they? If the tie be- 
tween you is what you thought, neither 
life nor death, neither folly nor sin, can 
keep her forever from you.’ Would 
that one could always feel so! But 
I am weak. Then comes impulse, it 
thirsts for some immediate gratification ; 
I-yield, and plunge into any happiness 
since I cannot obtain her. Then comes 
quiet again, with the stars, and I bit- 
terly reproach myself for needing any- 
thing more than that stainless ideal. 
And so, I fancy, did Petrarch.” 

Philip was getting into a dangerous 
mood with his sentimentalism. No 
lawful passion can ever be so bewilder- 
ing or ecstatic as an unlawful one; for 
that which is right has all the powers 
of the universe on its side, and can 
afford to wait. But the wrong, having 
all those vast forces against it, must 
hurry to its fulfilment, reserve nothing, 
concentrate all its ecstasies upon to- 
day. Malbone, greedy of emotion, was 
drinking to the dregs a passion that 
could have no to-morrow. 

Sympathetic persons are apt to as- 
sume that every refined emotion must 
be ennobling. This is not true of men» 
like Malbone, voluptuaries of the heart. 
He ordinarily got up a passion very 
much as Lord Russell got up an appe- 
tite, — he, of Spence’s Anecdotes, who 
went out hunting for that sole purpose, 
and left the chase when the sensation 
came. Malbone did not leave his more 
spiritual chase so soon, it made him too 
happy. Sometimes, indeed, when he 
had thus caught his emotion, it caught 
him in return, and for a few moments 
made him almost unhappy. This he 
liked best of all ; he nursed the delicious 
pain, knowing that it would die out 
soon enough, there was no need of hur- 
rying it toaclose. At least, there had 
never been need for such solicitude 
before. 

Except for his genius for keeping his 
own counsel, every acquaintance of 
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Malbone’s would have divined the 
meaning of these reveries. As it was, 
he was called whimsical and sentimen- 
tal, but he was a man of sufficiently 
assured position to have whims of his 
own, and could even treat himself to 
an emotion or so, if he saw fit. Be- 
sides, he talked well to anybody on 
anything, and was admitted to exhibit, 
for a man of literary tastes, a good deal 
of sense. If he had engaged himself 
to a handsome schoolmistress, it was 
his fancy, and he could afford it. More- 
over she was well connected, and had 
an air. And what more natural than 
that he should stand at the club-win- 
dow and watch, when his young half- 
sister (that was to be) drove by with 
John Lambert. So every afternoon he 
saw them pass in a vehicle of lofty 
description, with two wretched appen- 
dages in dark blue broadcloth, who sat 
with their backs turned to their mas- 
ter’s, kept their arms folded, and nearly 
rolled off at every corner. Hope would 
have dreaded the close neighborhood 
of those Irish ears; she would rather 
have ridden even in an omnibus, could 
she and Philip have taken all the seats. 
But then Hope seldom cared to drive 
on the Avenue at all, except as a means 
of reaching the ocean, whereas with 
most people it appears the appointed 
means to escape from that spectacle. 
And as for the footmen, there was noth- 
ing in the conversation worth their 
hearing or repeating, and their pres- 
ence was a relief to Emilia, for who 
knew but Mr. Lambert himself might 
end in growing sentimental ? 

Yet she did not find him always 
equally tedious. Their drives had 
some variety. For instance, he some- 
times gave her some lovely present 
before they set forth, and she could 
feel that, if his lips did not yield dia- 
monds and rubies, his pockets did. 
Sometimes he conversed about money 
and investments, which she rather 
liked; this was his strong and com- 
manding point; he explained things 
quite clearly, and they found, with mu- 
tual surprise, that she also had a shrewd 
little brain for those matters, if she 
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would but take the trouble. Sometimes 
he insisted on being tender, and even 
this was not so bad as she expected, 
at least for a few minutes at a time; 
she rather enjoyed having her hand 
pressed so seriously, and his studied 
phrases amused her, besides their evi- 
dent sincerity. It was only when he 
wished the conversation to be brilliant 
and intellectual, that he became intol- 
erable ; then she must entertain him, 
must get up little repartees, must tell 
him lively anecdotes, which he swal- 
lowed as a dog bolts a morsel, being 
at once ready for the next. He never 
made a comment, of course, but at the 
height of his enjoyment he gave a 
quick, short, stupid laugh, that so 
jarred upon her ears, she would have 
liked to be struck deaf rather than hear 
it again. 

At these times she thought of Mal- 
bone, how gifted he was, how inex- 
haustible, how agreeable, with a faculty 
for happiness that would have been 
almost provoking had it not been con~ 
tagious. Then she looked from her 
airy perch and smiled at him at the 
club-window, where he stood in the 
most negligent of attitudes, and with 
every faculty strained in observation. 
A moment and she was gone. Then 
all was gone, and a mob of queens 
might have blocked the way, without 
his caring to discuss their genealogies, 
even with old General Le Breton, who 
had spent his best (or his worst) years 
abroad, and was supposed to have been 
confidential adviser to most of the 
crowned heads of Europe. 

For the first time in his life Malbone 
found himself in the grasp of a passion 
too strong to be delightful. For the 
first time his own heart frightened him. 
He had sometimes feared that it was 
growing harder, but now he discovered 
that it was not hard enough. 

He knew it was not merely merce+ 
nary motives that made Emilia accept 
John Lambert ; but what troubled him 
was a vague knowledge that it was not 
mere pique. He was used to dealing 
with pique in women, and had found it 
the most manageable of weaknesses. 
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It was an element of spasmodic con- 
science which he saw here, and which 
troubled him. 

Something told him that she had said 
to herself: ‘* I will be married, and thus 
do my duty to Hope. Other girls marry 
persons whom they do not love, and 
it helps them to forget. Perhaps it will 
help me. This is a good man, they 
say, and I think he loves me.” 

“Think?” John Lambert had adored 
her when she had passed by him with- 
out looking at him; and now, when 
the thought came over him that she 
would be his wife, he became stupid 
with bliss. And as latterly he had 
thought of little else, he remained more 
or less stupid all the time. 

To a man like Malbone, self-indul- 
gent rather than selfish, this poor, 
blind semblance of a moral purpose in 
Emilia was a great embarrassment. It 
is a terrible thing for a lover, when he 
detects conscience among the armory 
of weapons used against him; and 
faces the fact that he must blunt a 
woman’s principles to win her heart. 
Philip was rather accustomed to evade 
conscience, but he never liked to look 
it in the face and defy it. 

Yet if the thought of Hope at this 
time came over him, it came as a con- 
straint, and he disliked it as such, and 
the more generous and beautiful she 
was, the greater the constraint. He 
cursed himself that he had allowed 
himself to be swayed back to her, and 
so had lost Emilia forever. And thus 
he drifted on, not knowing what he 
wished for, but knowing extremely well 
what he feared. 


XIV. 
Tur NEMESIS OF PASSION. 


Malbone was a person of such ready 
emotional nature, and such easy ex- 
pression, that it was not hard for Hope 
to hide from herself the gradual ebbing 
of his love. Whenever he was fresh 
and full of spirits, he had enough to 
overflow upon her and every one. But 
when other thoughts and cares were 
weighing on him, he could not share 
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them, nor could he at such times, out 
of the narrowing channel of his own 
life, furnish more than a few scanty 
drops for her. 

At these times he watched with tor- 
turing fluctuations the signs of solici- 
tude in Hope, the timid withdrawing 
of her fingers, the questioning of her 
eyes, the weary drooping of her whole 
expression. Often he cursed himself 
as a wretch for paining that pure and 
noble heart. Yet there were moments 
when a vague inexpressible delight 
stole in; a glimmering of shame-faced 
pleasure as he pondered on this visible 
dawning of distrust; a sudden taste of 
freedom in being no longer fettered by 
her confidence. By degrees he led 
himself, still halfashamed, to the dream 
that she might yet be somehow weaned 
from him, and leave his conscience 
free. By constantly building upon this 
thought, and putting aside all others, 
he made room upon the waste of his 
life for a house of cards, glittering, un- 
substantial, lofty, until there came some 
sudden breath that swept it away ; and 
then he began on it again. 

In one of those moments of more 
familiar faith which still alternated with 
these cold, sad intervals, she asked 
him, with some sudden impulse, how 
he should feel if she loved another? 
She said it, as if guided by an instinct, 
to sound the depth of his love for her. 
Starting with amazement, he looked at 
her, and then, divining her feeling, he 
only replied by an expression of re- 
proach, and by kissing her hands with 
an habitual tenderness that had grown 
easy to him,—and they were such 
lovely hands! But his heart told him 
that no spent swimmer ever transferred 
more eagerly to another’s arms some 
precious burden beneath which he was 
consciously sinking, than he would yield 
her up to any one whom she would 
consent to love, and who could be 
trusted with the treasure. Until that 
ecstasy of release should come, he 
would do his duty, —yes, his duty. 

When these flushed hopes grew pale, 
as they soon did, he could at least play 
with the wan fancies that took their 
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place. Hour after hour, while she lav- 
ished upon him the sweetness of her 
devotion, he was half consciously shap- 
ing with his tongue some word of terri- 
ble revealing that should divide them 
like a spell, if spoken, and then recall- 
ing it before it left his lips. Daily and 
hourly he felt the last agony of a weak 
and passionate nature, —to dream of 
one woman in another’s arms. 

She too watched him with an ever-in- 
creasing instinct of danger, studied 
with a chilly terror the workings of his 
face, weighed and reweighed his words 
in absence, agonized herself with new 
and ever new suspicions; and then, 
when these had grown insupportable by 
their numbers, seized them convulsively 
and threw them all away. Then, com- 
ing back to him with a great over- 
whelming ardor of affection, she poured 
upon him more and more in proportion 
as he gave her less. 

Sometimes in these moments of re- 
newed affection he half gave words to 
his remorse, accused himself before her 
of unnamed wrong, and besought her 
to help him return to his better self. 
These were the most dangerous mo- 
ments of all, for such appeals made 
tenderness and patience appear a duty ; 
she must put away her doubts as sins, 
and hold him to her; she must refuse 
to see his signs of faltering faith, or 
treat them as mere symptoms of ill 
health. ‘Should not a wife,” she asked 
herself, “cling the closer to her hus- 
band in proportion as he seemed alien- 
ated through the wanderings of disease ? 
And was not this her position?” So 
she said within herself, and meanwhile 
it was not hard to penetrate her chang- 
ing thoughts, at least, for so keen an 
observer as Aunt Jane. Hope, at 
length, almost ceased to speak of Mal- 
bone, and revealed her grief by this 
evasion, as the robin reveals her nest 
by flitting from it. 

Yet there were times when he really 
tried to force himself into a revival of 
this calmer emotion. He studied Hope’s 
beauty with his eyes, he pondered on 
all her nobleness. He wished to bring 
his whole heart back to her,—or at 
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least wished that he wished it. But. 
hearts that have educated themselves 
into faithlessness must sooner or later 
share the suffering they give. Love 
will be avenged on them. Nothing 
could have now recalled this epicure in 
passion, except, possibly, a little with- 
holding or semi-coquetry on Hope’s part, 
and this was utterly impossible for her. 
Absolute directness was a part of her 
nature ; she could die, but not ma- 
noeuvre. 

It actually diminished Hope’s hold 
on Philip, that she had at this time the 
whole field to herself. Emilia had gone 
for a few weeks to the mountains, with 
the household of which she was a guest. 
An ideal and unreasonable passion is 
strongest in absence, when the dream 
is all pure dream, and safe from the 
discrepancies of daily life. When the 
two girls were together, Emilia often 
showed herself so plainly Hope’s in- 
ferior, that it jarred on Philip’s fine 
perceptions. But in Emilia’s absence 
the attraction of temperament, or what- 
ever else brought them together, re- 
sumed its sway unchecked ; she became 
one great magnet of enchantment, and 
all the currents of the universe appeared 
to flow from the direction where her 
eyes were shining. When she was out 
of sight, he needed to make no allow- 
ance for her defects, to reproach him- 
self with no overt acts of disloyalty to 
Hope, to recognize no criticisms of his 
own intellect or conscience. He could 
resign himself to his reveries, and pur- 
sue them into new subtleties day by 
day. 

There was Mrs. Meredith’s house, 
too, where they had been so happy. And 
now the blinds were pitilessly closed, 
all but one where the Venetian slats 
had slipped, and stood half open as if 
some dainty fingers held them, and some 
lovely eyes looked through. He gazed’ 
so long and so often on that silent house, 
—by day when the scorching sunshine 
searched its pores, as if to purge away 
every haunting association, —or by 
night when the mantle of darkness hung 
tenderly above it, and seemed to collect 
the dear remembrances again, — that 
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his fancy by degrees grew morbid, and 
its pictures unreal. ‘“Itis impossible,” 
he one day thought to himself, “that 
she should have lived in that room so 
long, sat in that window, dreamed on 
that couch, reflected herself in that 
mirror, breathed that air, without some- 
how detaching invisible fibres of her 
being, delicate films of herself, that must 
gradually, she being gone, draw togeth- 
er into a separate individuality an im- 
age not quite bodiless, that replaces her 
in her absence, as the holy Theocrite 
was replaced by the angel. If there 
are ghosts of the dead, why not ghosts 
of the living also?” This lover’s fancy 
so pleased him that he brought to bear 
upon it the whole force of his imagina- 
tion, and it grew stronger day by day. 
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To him, thenceforth, the house was 
haunted, and all its floating traces of 


~ herself, visible or invisible, — from the 


ribbon! that he saw entangled in the 
window-blind to every intangible and 
fancied atom she had imparted to the 
atmosphere, — came at last to organize 
themselves into one phantom shape for 
him and looked out, a wraith of Emilia, 
through those relentless blinds. As 
the vision grew more vivid, he saw the 
dim figure moving through the house, 
wan, restless, tender, lingering where 
they had lingered, haunting every nook 
where they had been happy once. In 
the windy moanings of the silent night 
he could put his ear at the keyhole, and 
could fancy that he heard the wild sig- 
nals of her love and her despair. 


THE MISSION OF BIRDS., 


HEN it was announced last spring 

that the city government of Bos- 
ton, through the Committee of the City 
Council on Public Squares, was mak- 
ing arrangements for the introduction 
of the European House-Sparrow into 
the Common and the Public Garden, 
one of our fellow-citizens was at the 
pains to wait upon his Honor the 
Mayor, and remonstrate against what 
he was pleased to call an unwise experi- 
ment. He spoke of their introduction 
as an experiment, either ignorant or 
forgetful of the entire success that 
had attended their naturalization in 
New York and the adjacent towns 
and cities of New Jersey. It was un- 
wise and absurd, he said, because if 
the object were to destroy or to keep 
down destructive insects, this would be 
better accomplished by the cultivation 
ef insectivorous birds, among which 
the European House-Sparrow was not 
classed, &c. As if the zusectivores of 
authors actually did devour the “ insects 
injurious to vegetation,” and were the 
only family of birds that did so! 


Such was the sum and substance of 
his protest against what we then re- 
garded, and still regard, as a very im- 
portant step in the right direction, and 
one which we sincerely trust the cas- 
ualties of the past season have only de- 
layed, but have not arrested. Had the 
remonstrance come from an_ unintelli- 
gent person, or from one with no sci- 
entific pretensions, we would not have 
attached any particular importance to 
so total a want of appreciation of the 
subject upon which such decided opin- 
ions were given. But here the case was 
far otherwise. The remonstrant was 
a gentleman of high scientific reputa- 
tion in branches of culture closely in- 
terwoven in interest with the suppres- 
sion of noxious insects. To the acta 
of such an one, speaking as with au- 
thority, some importance is naturally 
attached. The mere fact that one from 
whom we seem to have the right to 
expect a more accurate knowledge in 
such matters showed himself so utterly 
at fault is of itself a pregnant sugges- 
tion. It awakes a train of reflections 
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touching the whole subject of birds, 
the seeming evil done, and the often 
unseen or unappreciated benefits con- 
ferred by them. How absolutely want- 
ing in information nearly all of us are, 
—even the best informed in other re- 
spects, —in regard to the real practi- 
cal economic value to mankind of the 
whole feathered race! How limited 
our knowledge! How short-sighted 
our views! We are as yet, with only 
here and there a most rare exception, 
unlearned even in the alphabet of this 
science! Even our systematists, with 
all their supposed knowledge of their 
subject, have but added to our confu- 
sion, and have only led us astray, when 
they have attempted to divide the feath- 
ered tribe into z#sectivores, supposed to 
feed only on insects, granivores, as if 
they ate nothing but seeds, omzztvores, 
who are supposed to devour a little 
of everything, and so on. Herein the 
danger of a litile learning is clearly 
made manifest. Naturally enough, our 
friend the Sparrow aforesaid is men- 
tioned as a grain-eating bird. And 
while we cannot, with a conscientious 
regard for the truth, venture to deny 
his occasional indiscretions in this di- 
rection, it is none the less absurd, and 
in the face of positive evidence, for us, 
or for any one, to rush to the extreme 
conclusion in the opposite direction, 
and declare that seeds are his exclu- 
sive, or even his principal, food. More 
than this, we are equally in error if, 
misled by this nomenclature, we sup- 
pose that the Sparrow and all his clan 
of gross-feeders, who belong to all 
orders, and have no exclusive groups, 
do not devour at least as many insects, 
especially the more injurious ones, as 
the families which the scientific world 
believes far excellence insect-eaters. 
The fact is, all our systems that at- 
tempt any such arbitrary classification 
are absurd, untenable, founded in error, 
and, of course, only lead to confusion 
and hopeless entanglement. Of all the 
eight or nine thousand species that in- 
habit the globe, the proportion cannot 
be very Jarge of those which are sup- 
posed to be exclusively insect-eaters. 
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The number is yet smaller, — indeed, 
we almost doubt if there are positive- 
ly known to be any birds of any kind, 
—which are not, at certain periods 
of their lives, largely insectivorous. 
This is certainly true in regard to 
nearly all those generally known in our 
books as grazivores, while all gen- 
era of birds known to our system- 
atists as omnivorous are, without ex- 
ception, the most active, persistent, and 
valuable destroyers of those insects 
from whose ravages our gardens, our 
parks, our lawns, and our farms would 
have, but for their intervention, the 
most toapprehend. To this large va- 
riety of birds, to which we can give no 
more significant name than that of 
gross-feeders, the world is most indebt- 
ed for keeping within any limits those 
destructive insects which would other- 
wise make earth uninhabitable. 

We shall offer no other apology than 
our own shortcomings for raising our 
voice in behalf of the entire race of 
feathered creatures, nearly all of which 
we believe to be life-long benefactors 
to the human race. Our incompe- 
tence to do justice to this self-imposed 
task we fully admit ad initio. But 
some one must make a beginning ; and 
how can we better serve the cause 
we have at heart than by thus ventur- 
ing to appeal, in behalf of our clients, 
the unappreciated birds, to a few facts, 
not to be gainsaid, which point unerr- 
ingly to the great hidden arcana, in 
reserve for future explorers of a bound- 
less and almost untrodden field of re- 
search? The need of light upon this 
question is but too painfully apparent. 
When we hear of such a protest from 
such a source as we have just named, 
—or when we find one of our most 
honored and esteemed scientific men 
passing by in total and oblivious silence 
the most complete and triumphant vin- 
dication of the Sparrow, made only a 
few years since under the auspices of 
the Senate of France,—or when one 
who styles himself “ Curator of Zodlogy 
in the Massachusetts State Cabinet,” 
in the year of our Lord 1867, in his 
“Birds of New England,” pronounces 
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wholesale denunciations against the 
mischievous and destructive character 
of such birds as the Crow, the Blue- 
Jay, the Purple Grakle, and the like, — 
we cannot hold our peace. 

We do not propose to attempt an ex- 
haustive treatise on this subject. Nor 
can we discriminate in favor of this or 
against that class, family, or genus of 
birds. We know but too little in re- 
gard to any, and may not therefore 
venture to speak with much positive- 
ness as to their relative merits or de- 
merits. In regard, however, to a few 
points of some moment, we feel secure, 
both through our own observations, and 
yet more through those of others far 
more trustworthy.. Of these points we 
shall venture to write, and shall essay 
to vindicate the claims to our grateful 
consideration even of some of those 
species which have been most com- 
plained of, and are most subject to 
unfavorable prejudice. 

And here we would premise. The 
mischief which these birds do is often 
of daily occurrence, is open, palpa- 
ble, and not to be gainsaid. And yet 
these very birds are often really our 
greatest benefactors. Let us take up 
first for our consideration the Robin. 
Where will you find, hereabouts, one 
more complained of, more generally 
denounced, than he? Is he not, by 
common consent, pronounced by most 
of our fruit-growers the pest of horticul- 
turists? Does he not steal our cher- 
ries, plunder our strawberries, strip our 
currant-bushes, pilfer our raspberries, 
help himself to our choicest grapes, and, 
if we have some rare Shepardia berries, 
will not the glutton take the whole? 
And does he not, some one else will 
add, attack and spoil our handsomest 
pears? In reply to the last charge we 
cannot respond affirmatively. We do 
not believe it, and if it were true, we 
would say to whoever made this charge: 
“My dear sir, it only serves you right. 
You should not leave summer pears on 
the tree long enough to become so soft 
as to tempt a bird to peck at them. 
Your fruit should have been gathered 
when so hard that no bird could molest 
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it, and thus you would have saved your 
pears and improved their quality!” 
But we are getting off our track, and 
will return to the Robin. 

With the exception of the pear-accu- 
sation, which we believe to be bosh, we 
admit the truth of all these charges, — 
but what then? What do they prove ? 
Simply that the worst traits in the 
character of the Robin are those which, 
unfortunately for his reputation, are the 
most apparent, and which are brought 
home to the notice of all who have fruit 
to be plundered, while his beneficial 
deeds escape the general observation. 
The Robin is eminently one of those 
who delight in doing good by stealth, but 
alas! he is very rarely put to the blush 
by finding it fame. The world, as a 
general thing, is but too prompt to rec- 
ognize the mischief he does, but knows 
little or nothing of his good deeds, far 
overbalancing his faults. 

Fortunately for the reputation of the 
Robin, careful and faithful friends have 
looked into his record, and the result 
of their investigations prove him to be 
an invaluable friend to the farmer, and 
demonstrate by indisputable evidence 
that his services are of an indispensa- 
ble importance. Nearly eleven years 
since, the very same gentleman who 
this last summer signalized his imper- 
fect knowledge of birds by protesting 
against the European Sparrow’s com- 
ing to Boston, because it was not an 
insect-eater, at a meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society intro- 
duced a motion in favor of the presen- 
tation of a petition to the State Legis- 
lature, in the name of the Society, pray- 
ing for the repeal of all legislation for 
the protection of the Robin. After 
an animated discussion, in which it 
was shown that the Robin was not 
even then without strong friends, the 
Society, instead of adopting the motion, 
very wisely voted to look into the mat- 
ter before they thus committed them- 
selves, and referred the whole subject 
of the habits of the Robin to a select 
committee, who were desired to make 
a very thorough investigation. Fortu- 
nately at the head of this committee 
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was placed J. W. P. Jenks, Esq. of Mid- 
dleboro’, an ardent and zealous friend of 
the bird. He entered upon his duties 
with an alacrity and an interest, and 
completed them with a fidelity and a 
thoroughness that reflect upon him the 
highest credit. The leisure hours of 
an entire year were devoted by this 
gentleman to a careful and minute in- 
vestigation of the subject committed to 
his charge. Day by day, and at all 
hours of the day, he procured speci- 
mens of the birds for the purpose of 
carefully examining the contents of 
their several stomachs, for evidences 
of the general character of their food. 
Robins were thus obtained by him, 
both from the villages and from the 
more rural districts, apart from gardens 
and orchards. Beginning with the first 
week in March, 1858, these examina- 
tions were continued, with more or less 
frequency, until the same month of the 
succeeding year. 

Confining ourselves here to such 
portions of the results as may have a 
direct bearing upon the points we seek 
to establish, we find that Professor 
Jenks has demonstrated, among other 
things, that during the whole of March, 
April, and May not a particle of vege- 
table matter of any kind whatever could 
be found in the food of the robins. In- 
sects, in large quantities, varying great- 
ly as to kind, condition, and develop- 
ment, were during all these months 
their sole and exclusive food. The 
larve of a species of fly known to nat- 
uralists as the Bibio albipennis of Say, 
formed a large proportion of the con- 
tents of their stomachs. Not unfre- 
quently as many as two hundred of 
these insects, in this stage of develop- 
ment, were taken from a single bird, 
and for the most part wherever any 
were found they were the only food in 
the bird’s stomach. 

It next became important to inquire, 
What are these larva? What is the 
peculiarity of this insect either in the 
larva-form or the more perfect imago? 
And does any importance attach to 
their destruction ? 

It is made to appear from the evi- 
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dence of the highest authorities cited 
by Professor Jenks, — and, we may here 
add, their testimony is entirely corrobo- 
rated by that of others equally trust- 
worthy, — that the whole class of in- 
sects belonging to the genus of Bibio 
is a kind of fly whose larva would be, 
if not kept in check, exceedingly de- 
structive to the roots of plants, feeding 
upon them and frequently causing them 
to wither and die. In Europe, the anal- 
ogous species with our own, called. the 
Bibio marci, is known to feed upon the 
roots of strawberry plants, vines, flow- 
ers in pots, &c., and does great mis- 
chief to plants in earth that has not 
been disturbed during the autumn and 
the succeeding spring. Entire beds of 
ranunculuses have been known to be 
completely ruined by these insects year 
after year. 

Now it is very evident that what is 
known to happen in Europe from the 
destruction wrought by the larve of 
these insects might occur with us, —in- 
deed, would be very sure to occur with 
us, — but for the timely and invaluable 
services of our much-abused Robin. 
During all the spring months, from ear- 
ly March until almost June, the Robins 
are rendering to us the all-important 
service of destroying these destructives, 
of which service, but for. the faithful in- 
vestigations of their friend Mr. Jenks, 
the world might never have been made 
aware. The larve of this insect live 
together in large swarms, are exceed- 
ingly numerous, the parent being very 
productive, and depositing her whole 
stock of eggs in a single spot. The 
Robin finding one of these colonies 
rarely leaves it until the whole swarm 
is exterminated. 

Nor is it entirely a matter of infer- 
ence that the activity and zeal of the 
Robin in destroying these insects avert 
from us the consequences that follow 
from their unchecked abundance. Mr. 
Jenks refers to a noteworthy instance 
in which the slaughter by a shooting- 
match created a great scarcity of birds 
in a certain locality, and a vast extent 
of grass-land in that neighborhood be- 
came withered and dried up, as if a 
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fire had passed over it, Why it did so 
no one could then conjecture, but we can 
now perceive that just such consequen- 
ces would follow from an undisturbed 
growth of these destructive worms. 

Professor Jenks’s investigations fur- 
ther show that in May and June these 
larve were replaced in the stomach of 
the Robin by a variety of insects, among 
them various caterpillars and beetles of 
the family Z/ateride, the parents of the 
well-known wire-worms, so destructive 
to corn and other seeds. Later in June 
strawberries and cherries were detected 
in the birds’ crops, but almost always 
largely intermingled with insects. It 
was noticed that Robins shot in the 
more rural districts at: this season, at a 
distance from gardens and fruit-trees, 
were generally found to have chiefly fed 
upon insects, and to a comparatively 
small extent upon fruit, showing that 
they do not go toa distance to obtain 
this kind of food. This mixed diet of in- 
sects and berries was found to continue 
until October, though after July their 
vegetable food consisted chiefly of elder 
and poke berries and other wild fruit. 
Later in the season they fed almost ex- 
clusively upon grasshoppers and other 
orthopterous imsects. 

Such, in brief, is the substance of 
Professor Jenks’s important observa- 
tions. They cannot but be regarded as 
a triumphant vindication of the claims 
of the Robin to our grateful protection. 
They establish beyond dispute that, 
during seven out of the nine months in 
which the Robins are with us in any 
numbers, they are exclusively our ben- 
efactors and nothing else,—doing us 
nothing but good, and that of the high- 
est importance. And if, during six or 
eight weeks, those birds of this species, 
which make their home in our villages 
for want of sufficient insect food, do 
share with us our small fruit, they are 
at the same time carning their wages 
by the destruction of injurious insects, 
beyond the power of man to reach; 


while the Robins who reside in the’ 


country, out of temptation’s way, rarely 
trouble our fruit, but confer upon us 
only benefits. 
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So much for Professor Jenks’s testi- 
mony ; but this is not the whole story 
of the Robin. Thus far we have only 
taken into our account the food of the 
adult birds. We have said nothing as 
to that which they provitle for their 
young. This very important chapter 
in their history Mr. Jenks appears to 
have overlooked, perhaps not being 
aware how different the food given by 
birds to their young often is from that 
which they eat themselves. As a gen- 
eral rule, the food of all young birds is, 
as far as may be possible, of an animal 
and chiefly of an insect character. Cer- 
tainly the Robin is no exception to this 
general rule. And even those birds 
which in an adult state feed almost en- 
tirely upon seeds will be found to be 
fed, when fledglings, almost entirely up- 
on insects. It is this most important 
fact that enhances so greatly the value 
to man of the entire class of birds, and 
which changes a seeming enemy and 
depredator into his best friend. 

As we have said, the Robin is far from 
being an exception to this rule. Al- 
though we find in Mr. Jenks’s valuable 
paper no corroboration of this fact, for- 
tunately evidence of the highest author- 
ity is not wanting. 

Professor Daniel Treadwell of Cam- 
bridge, in September, 1858, submitted 
to the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory an elaborate paper, giving in care- 
fully prepared details certain important 
facts observed by him relative to the 
feeding and the growth of young Rob- 
ins. The great value of this paper con- 
sists in the evidence it furnishes of the 
enormous amount of animal food neces- 
sary for the development and growth 
of the young of this species. We can- 
not give in detail Professor Treadwell’s 
experiments, and it is enough for our 
purpose to state that they demonstrate 
that a young Robin consumed forty- 
one per cent of animal food more than 
his own weight in twelve hours, before 
he began to gain, and that after he had 
eaten this amount his own weight was 
fifteen per cent less than the food he 
had consumed. That he absolutely 
needed this large proportion of food 
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was shown by his falling off in weight 
while he had less. Even when fed 
on raw beef the young bird consumed 
nearly his own equivalent each day ; 
and after eating this amount daily for 
thirteen suécessive days, his weight 
was then hardly twice in amount that 
of his daily supply of raw beef. These 
facts demonstrate the immense power 
of these birds to destroy insects. Be- 
sides earth-worms, which are not always 
to be had, especially in grass-lands or 
in a time of drought, Robins feed their 
young very largely with both the larva 
and the imago of the whole family of 
cut-worms and many others of the most 
destructive varieties of insects. Wher- 
ever the land is turned up at this time, 
whether by the hoe, the spade, or the 
plough, you will always find these birds 
on the sharp lookout for these your 
worst enemies, but also the choicest tit- 
bits for their own family. And when we 
take into consideration the fact that 
each pair of Robins usually rears on 
the average at least three broods of four 
or five each in a season, and that for 
some twenty or thirty days each young 
Robin requires twice his own weight 
of insects for his food, then we may 
form some idea of the immense amount 
of benefit conferred by one pair of these 
birds and their offspring in a single 
season upon their immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

And not only are we assured, by the 
observations we have referred to, of 
the large number and great importance, 
in an agricultural point of view, of the 
insects thus destroyed, but the writer’s 
Own personal observations as to the 
character of the food of the young Rob- 
in enable him to add testimony of the 
most positive and satisfactory kind. In 
the summer of 1867 a pair of Robins 
built their nest on the top of a lattice 
porch over his door and immediately 
under his window. In so exposed a 
place, in full sight both from above and 
from below, everything that transpired 
in the nest could be easily noticed, and 
without disturbing its occupants. They 
were very closely observed after the 
young appeared; and, so far as they 
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were seen, the mestlings were fed un- 
til they left their nest entirely with 
the moths of the family of Agrotidide, 
or subterranean caterpillars, commonly 
known as cut-worms. 

Upon the destructive character of 
these ravagers of our gardens we need 
not here enlarge. If any are curious 
to learn more in regard to them than 
we have space to tell them, they can 
find their criminal record fully set forth 
in the pages of Harris, and in succes- 
sive reports of our State Baard of Agri- 
culture; while those who already know 
more about these pests than they would 
wish to do, who have been eyewitnesses 
to their ravages in their own strawberry- 
beds, or who have seen their rising rows 
of early peas, their first outcropping of 
corn or other plants, all swept off, al- 
most in a single night, by these secret 
destroyers, — they at least can appreci- 
ate the approbation and gratitude with 
which the writer witnessed the com- 
mendable efforts of friend Robin to- 
wards the extermination of the foe. It 
is a matter capable of mathematical 
demonstration, that this single pair of 
Robins have more than earned their full 
right and title to all the cherries they 
can eat, so long as they nay be spared 
to remain with us, the guardian angels 
of our garden. 

We have thus devoted a large por- 
tion of our space to an extended de- 
fence of a single species. We do so 
for several good and sufficient reasons, 
because in this vicinity itis one of the 
most generally denounced of its family, 
because its true character has been more 
thoroughly and carefully investigated 
than that of any other, and because, 
with the single exception of the House- 
Sparrow of Europe, it is the most strik- 
ing instance we can call to mind where- 
in a bird clearly shown to be one of 
our greatest benefactors is generally 
held in disrepute by the very persons 
whom he most benefits. 

We will now more briefly refer to other 


‘instances where the benefits conferred 


on man by certain birds are positive, 
demonstrable, and important, but in 
which, so far as we are aware, the 
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same exact measures for a thorough 
examination of their respective habits 
have not been resorted to. We do 
not, therefore, possess the same con- 
clusive evidence of the value of their 
services as in the case of the Robin, 
and cannot so readily offset the sum of 
their transgressions. 

The common Cat-bird of New Eng- 
land is not a general favorite ; why it is 
not so we are utterly at a loss to conjec- 
ture. Its harsh cry, which it only utters 
when it is anxious for the safety of its 
brood, is certainly an insufficient reason, 
for at all other times it is a beautiful sing- 
er. In its habits it is friendly and famil- 
iar, never molesting our fruit to any im- 
portant extent, and it is a constant and 
active benefactor in the destruction of 
insects of the most injurious character, 
such as several kinds of caterpillars, the 
grub of the May-beetle, — generally, 
though improperly, called muck-worms, 
and one of the most mischievous ene- 
mies to all vegetation we have among 
us, —and a very large variety of other 
insects, in various stages of develop- 
ment. More active and enterprising 
than the Robin, it searches for and 
drags to light all those hidden workers 
of evil, the subterranean caterpillars 
of all descriptions. Woe to the muck- 
worm or the cut-worm whose habitat 
the Cat-bird discovers! The culprit is 
at once dragged forth to light, and sum- 
marily punished. This we have wit- 
nessed in numberless instances. 

One rainy day, the past summer, as 
we sat by a window looking out upon 
the flower-bed, our attention was at- 
tracted to a Cat-bird apparently buried 
head and shoulders in the soil and try- 
ing to extricate himself. Our first 
impulse was to run to his rescue, 
supposing him to be in danger from 
some hidden enemy; but we soon dis- 
covered our mistake when we saw him 
gradually emerge, dragging out with 
him, not without some difficulty, a very 
large grub of the May-beetle, which he 
had detected in the very act of eat- 
ing the roots of our favorjge geranium. 
The offender was forthwith pounded to 
a jelly, and in this condition borne off 
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to the bird’s nest hard by, where it no 
doubt gladdened the heart of one of 
his nestlings. 

Our good opinion of the Cat-bird is 
confirmed by the recent experience of 
President Hill of Cambridge. A favor- 
ite elm, near his house, was attacked 
last summer by a large swarm of the 
vanessa caterpillar. They rapidly de- 
voured its foliage, and threatened soon 
to despoil the tree of its beauty. One 
day, when he was about to bring lad- 
ders and attempt their removal, and 
was considering whether this was prac- 
ticable, he observed a Cat-bird fly to 
the tree and begin to destroy the cater- 
pillars. Seeing this unexpected relief, 
he deferred any interference and await- 
ed the result. Nor was he disappoint- 
ed. Ina few days the Cat-bird entirely 
cleared the tree. The writer was an 
eyewitness to a similar result, but in 
this case the tree attacked by the va- 
nessa worm was a poplar, and the birds 
which cleared them out were Baltimore 
Orioles. 

Leaving, then, the Cat-bird as one 
whose value to the cultivator is beyond 
dispute, we turn to a bird that of 
all others perhaps in this country,has 
the fewest friends, and against whom, 
as by almost common consent, an in- 
cessant, bitter war of extermination is 
waged. We mean, of course, our com- 
mon Crow. But that it is a bird of 


uncommon sagacity, one whose ex- 


perience has taught it to beware of 
man and to keep the sharpest lookout 
for its own safety, it would long since 
have been added to the increasing cat- 
alogue of extinct species. State gov- 
ernments have set a price upon its 
head, and as many as forty thousand 
have been slaughtered in a single year 
under the authority of the broad seal. 
Whole communities have leagued to- 
gether and have raised large sums of 
money to be expended in promoting 
its extermination. But so long as men 
depended upon the gun alone, and 
made use only of powder and shot, the 
wily Crow could laugh to scorn their 
futile endeavors to circumvent and de- 
stroy him. But the case is very differ- 
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ent now, since the deadly strychnine 
places within the reach of his assassins 
a cheap, convenient, and sure means of 
exterminating his race, and the Crow is 
fast disappearing from our land. 

We can regard the possible extermi- 
nation of this bird in hardly any other 
light than that of a calamity. If this 
ruthless and cowardly warfare is not 
arrested before it is too late, our far- 
mers will have —as in many places 
they have already — occasion bitterly to 
regret the loss of the Crow’s indispen- 
sable services. 

We have been eyewitness to the de- 
structive ravages in large districts of 
our own State, by certain insects which 
the Crows would have kept in check, if 
they had not been nearly exterminated 
in that neighborhood. 

While we must regret the short-sight- 
ed madness — we can call it no less — 
which thus prompts whole neighbor- 
hoods and States even to promote the 
wholesale destruction of these birds, we 
can but admit that, in certain localities 
and under peculiar circumstances, the 
Crow may appear to be so great a nui- 
sance that the victims of his rapacity 
naturally become exasperated at his 
misdeeds, and combine for his destruc- 
tion. Wilson relates that, in the vicin- 
ity of Newcastle, Del., the Crows col- 
lected in immense numbers in the low 
islands of the Delaware River, and from 
that rendezvous sallied out, committing 
depredations in the immediate neigh- 
borhood that were almost incredible. 
Entire fields of corn were laid waste 
by the thousands of these birds that 
alighted upon them at once. Like the 
stragglers of an immense and undisci- 
plined army, they spread themselves 
over the field, plundering and destroy- 
ing wherever they alighted. Who can 
wonder that in that part of the country 
the Crow was universally execrated as 
a plunderer and destroyer ? 

His destructiveness in digging up 
the newly planted Indian corn is too 
notorious to be disputed. Nor can we 
deny that he will, whenever he finds the 
opportunity, destroy the egg and the 
young of the smaller birds, and rob 
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hens’-nests and kill young chickens. 
All these charges are but too true, and 
furnish strong reasons for his being 
generally held in disrepute. 

Yet that there is a bright side even to 
the character of the Crow, that to the 
community as a whole the good he is 
constantly doing greatly exceeds its 
mischief, we do most fully believe. At 
least, before the present exterminating 
warfare against him shall have been 
carried to a fatal end, it is to be hoped 
the question of his value may be de- 
termined by positive facts, and not too 
hastily denied by crude theorists upon 
imperfect and superficial data, or as- 
sumptions as likely to be imaginary as 
real. 

Great stress has recently been laid, 
in a work more pretentious than accu- 
rate, upon the Crow’s destruction of 
the eggs and young of other birds, 
magnifying into an enormous amount of 
mischief the few isolated instances that 
chanced to fall under the writer’s notice. 
Before we give full credit to his con- 
clusions, we insist upon a little more 
exact evidence in regard to the fre- 
quency of these offences. Our own 
experiences do not lead us to be- 
lieve their correctness. Unquestiona- 
bly the instinct of a Crow would lead 
him to do all the mischief of this sort 
that he had the opportunity of doing, 
but, most fortunately, there is also an 
instinct equally powerful that prompts 
other birds so to conceal their nests 
that they are safely hidden from him. 
The few cases that fall under our no- 
tice in which the Crow discovers and 
attacks them are, as we believe, excep- 
tional and rare. 

The injury done to newly planted 
maize by the Crow can be prevented 
by several simple and inexpensive ex- 
pedients. The suspending of white or 
light-colored cord around and across 
the field is a sure preventive. The 
Crow, ever on its guard against traps, 
is too wary to venture within the sup- 
posed snare. So, too, the soaking of 
corn in the water of distillation from 
the manufacture of kerosene, for the 
same or some other reason effectually 
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secures the seed from being molested 
by the Crow. A kinsman of ours, re- 
siding on Milton Hill, where Crows still 
survive, has tried this experiment with 
complete success. In other cases, boys 
have been employed to watch the new- 
ly planted fields until the corn is up. 
All which sufficiently proves that to 
save our corn it is at least not neces- 
sary to exterminate this bird. 
Whatever wrong the Crow commits 
against the cultivators of the soil may, 
by a little painstaking, be materially 
lessened or wholly prevented. The 
benefits he confers are both numer- 
ous and important. During the time 
he remains with us he destroys, so says 
no less authority than Wilson, ‘‘ myr- 
iads of worms, moles, mice, caterpillars, 
grubs, and beetles.” Audubon also 
affirms that the Crow devours myriads 
of grubs every day of the year, — grubs 
which would lay waste the farmer’s 
fields, —and destroys quadrupeds innu- 
merable, every one of which is an ene- 
my to his poultry and his flocks. Dr. 
Harris also, one of the most faithful and 
accurate observers, in speaking of the 
fearful ravages sometimes wrought in 
our grass-lands and gardens by the grub 
of the May-beetles, adds his testimony 
to the great services rendered by the 
Crow in keeping these pests in check. 
Yet here in Massachusetts, regardless 
of such testimony in their favor, we 
have nearly exterminated these birds, 
and the destructive grubs, having no 
longer this active enemy to restrict 
their growth, are year by year increas- 
ing with a fearful persistence. We 
have seen large farms, within an hour’s 
ride of Boston, in which, over entire 
acres, the grass was so completely 
undermined and the roots eaten away, 
that the loosened turf could be rolled 
up as easily as if it had been cut by the 
turfing-spade. In the same neighbor- 
hood whole fields of corn, potatoes, and 
almost every kind of garden vegetable, 
had been eaten at the root and de- 
stroyed. Our more intelligent farmers, 
who have carefully studied out the 
cause of this unusual insect growth, 
have satisfied themselves that it is the 
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legitimate result, the natural and inev- 
itable consequence, of our own acts. 
Our short-sighted-and murderous war- 
fare upon the Crow has interrupted 
the harmonies of nature, disturbed her 
well-adjusted balance, and let loose 
upon agriculture its enemies with no 
adequate means of arresting their gen- 
eral increase. 

We might extend almost indefinitely 
our evidence of the practical value of 
birds as shown by facts, and instead of 
an article compile a volume, giving in- 
stances of the beneficial intervention 
of other varieties of birds, some of them 
also among our most maligned species, 
in behalf of our rural interests. But 
our space will not permit. We can 
only very briefly refer in passing to a 
few instances upon which we would 
gladly dwell more at length. 

The measure-worm of the Middle 
States, so successfully driven from the 
squares of New York by the English 
Sparrow, but still ravaging the parks 
of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington, has two very powerful enemies 
among our native birds, which would 
be abundantly able to keep them 
in check were they themselves unmo- 
lested. They are the Cedar Bird and 
the Purple Grakle. Unfortunately, both 
of these birds are under the ban of the 
unreflecting and prejudiced: one be- 
cause he helps himself to our cherries, 
the other because he is accused of mak- 
ing free with our corn-fields at harvest- 
time. 

The canker-worm still riots in almost 
undisturbed possession of our orchards. 
Each year extends the area of its rav- 
ages, and witnesses the loss of millions 
of dollars’ worth of fruit, the growth 
and development of which it prevents. 
We have many native birds which would 
prey upon and keep down these pests, — 
most of them, too, harmless and inoffen- 
sive species, — but the murderous gun 
and the still more destructive cat have 
so thinned their ranks that they are 
now too few to cope with the worst 
enemies of the orchard. Yet there are 
powerful auxiliaries whom we might call 
in most effectually where circumstan- 
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ces favor. The domestic pigeon has 
been shown, by the testimony of Dr. 
Jeffries Wyman, to feed its young with 
enormous quantities of these worms. 
And it is a well-established fact that 
gardens and orchards protected by the 
inmates of the dovecot have been known 
to be kept free from them, when all 
around the trees of other grounds were 
devastated. The common domestic 
fowls also, under favorable circumstan- 
ces, is of great service in destroying 
the canker-worm. But their presence 
cannot generally be permitted, nor their 
services made available. 

The Blue-Jay, whose good name 
and fame our space will not p@rmit us 
here to vindicate, has recently been 
rendering very valuable and efficient 
services to the dwellers on the lake 
shore of Ohio. Our venerable friend, 
Dr. Jared P. Kirtland of Cleveland, 
fnforms us that the tent caterpillars — 
Clisiocampa americana— which with 
us are such pests in the orchards, 
have been attacked and destroyed 
by the Blue-Jay so thoroughly that 
hardly a specimen can now be found 
on the entire lake shore. These good 
deeds of the Jay, we are happy to 
add, are appreciated by the enlightened 
cultivators of that State, who overlook 
their depredations for the sake of the 
greater good they do, and are wiser in 
their generation than our own Solons, 
who allow these birds no mercy. 

The cabbage-butterfly of Europe, 
whose larve are so destructive that, ac- 
cording to Mudie, were it not for the 
Sparrow not a single cabbage would be 
raised in any part of Great Britain, has 
made its appearance in large numbers on 
our shores. In the province of New 
Brunswick and in the neighborhood 
of Calais, this unwelcome visitor is al- 
ready abundant. Year by year it is 
extending the area of its depredations, 
and each year brings it nearer to our 
own gardens. How are we to meet 
this new enemy? We have no Spar- 
rows as yet domiciledamong us. That 
any of our native birds will show them- 
selves equal to the task of its destruc- 
tion is, we fear, hardly to be hoped; 
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so long as the gun and the cat are per- 
mitted to restrict their numbers to the 
minimum, we may not anticipate any 
present or effectual relief from our nat- 
ural protectors whose services we re- 
pay with ingratitude or neglect. 

Somewhere about the close of the 
winter of 1866, late in February or early 
in March, a pair of Black-throated Blue 
Warblers, —a bird supposed never to 
make its appearance with us before 
May, — took up their abode in the small 
yard in the rear of the writer's house in 
Boston. Whence"they could have come 
at that season of the year we were un- 
able to conjecture. They were plump, 
lively, and active, and in excellent con- 
dition inevery way. They at once made 
themselves at home, searching every 
crack and crevice in and about the roof, 
lattice, and outbuilding for the eggs 
and larvae of insects, of which they 
evidently found an abundance. After 
having thoroughly explored our premi- 
ses and exhausted its supply, they pro- 
ceeded to those of our neighbors, but 
returned each night to roost on the 
clothes-line stretched from an upper 
window to the top of a high trellis. 
This they continued to do for a week 
or more. After this we did not see 
them again. 

Their visit to us was followed by no- 
table consequences. The swarms of 
hairy caterpillars that every year before 
their advent had so abounded as to be 
an intolerable nuisance entirely disap- 
peared and have not since been seen. 
Their entire race seems to have been 
exterminated by our two little visitors. 
These Warblers, unfortunately for us, 
are not residents here, even in sum- 
mer, but flit rapidly through our State 
in their spring and fall migrations. But 
the immense service they are capable 
of doing, and which they must do some- 
where, is shown by what a single pair 
accomplished with us in the short space 
of a week. 

We have sought to present a few of 
the more striking instances of the really 
remarkable economic value to agricul- 
ture, of birds generally but wrongfully 
held in disesteem. We have suggest- 
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ed rather than attempted to prove 
that all birds may have their intrin- 
sic value, often demonstrated to us 
only too late, when we have slain our 
benefactors and miss the services they 
can no longer render. We would say, 
with Professor Jenks, that our expe- 
riences, as well as his, have taught 
us to believe that “each species of 


‘bird has a specific mission in the ser- 


vices rendered by each, in preventing 
the multiplication of injurious insects 
and smaller animals. Not only the 
strictly insectivorous but the rapacious 
and the granivorous have their duties 
to perform, bearing directly upon the 
matter of aiding the tiller of the soil in 
preserving the balance of favorable and 
unfavorable influences, from whatever 
part of the animal kingdom they may 
come.” 

The subject is one of inexhaustible 
magnitude. We have only bestowed a 
hasty glance upon a restricted portion 
of the field of research. In this coun- 
try the subject is new and the path 
of investigation almost untrodden. In 
France, under the patronage of its gov- 
ernment, invaluable researches have 
been made by M. Florent-Prevost, with 
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already many conclusive and satisfac- 
tory results. His studies and obser- 
vations have demonstrated several 
general laws bearing directly upon the 
economic value of birds in their rela- 
tions to man and his interests. 

These are, that the same species of 
birds changes its food according to its 
age and the season; that very nearly 
all the so-called granivorous birds are 
insectivorous in their immature age, and 
also during adult age at each period of 
reproduction ; that some birds of prey, 
besides being carnivorous, are also large- 
ly insectivorous at times ; that insects 
form, in the food of birds, by far the 
more considerable part ; that birds are 
in general much more useful than in- 
jurious to our crops; and that, even in 
respect to the greatest part of the gra- 
nivorous species, the evil which is done 
at certain times is largely compensated 
by the destruction of insects which 
they accomplish at other times. 

We are thus led to the same inevit- 
able conclusion with this life-long stu- 
dent of our special subject, that xo 
agriculiurist can destroy a bird without 
knowing that he may expect from the 
act only tujury. 
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OF A SHAKER. 


PART I. 


ie consequence of the Shakers’ hav- 

ing held a convention in Boston on 
November 11th and 12th, 1868, to which 
Iwasa delegate, I received from Friend 
Fields a note, in which occurs the fol- 
lowing paragraph : — 

“How would it do for you to write 
an article for our Atlantic Monthly 
Magazine, which should be an autobio- 
graphical account of your experience as 
a seeker after truth, and should give the 
‘reason of the hope that is in you,’ that 
people may understand precisely the 
meaning of a sect which has lately been 


brought into notoriety by the writings 
of Dixon and Vincent?” 

I can see great importance in a prin- 
ciple, very little in an individual. Not 
of myself should I write of myself; 
but, in the hope that others may be 
advantaged thereby, I acquiesce in the 
foregoing suggestion. 

I have always lived much in the fu- 
ture; yet my present life has been a 
practical success; while my work has 
ever been before me, my reward has 
always been with me. I am satisfied 
with the continued realizations of the 
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prophetical spirit within, —of the ab- 
stract principles that have been my 
inner life. 

My father’s family were of the mid- 
dle class in England. They were long- 
lived, my grandmother reaching the 
advanced age of one hundred and four, 
and my grandfather approaching one 
hundred. My father, George Evans, 
was the youngest of twelve children, 
and died comparatively young ; he was 
sent into the English army, was under 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie in the Egyptian 
expedition co-operating with the fleet 
under Nelson, and held a commission 
in the service. 

My mother was of a class a little 
above, so that the marriage caused a 
perpetual breach between the two fam- 
ilies. Her name was Sarah White. I 
was born in Leominster, Worcester- 
shire, England, on the 9th of June, 1808. 
The first fact that I can remember may 
be of some interest to the student in 
anthropology. When I came of age, I 
was relating to an aunt on my father’s 
side, whom I had never before seen, 
that I had always had stored up in my 
memory one thing which I could -not 
account for; I could remember noth- 
ing before or after it to give it a mean- 
ing, and none of my mother’s rela- 
tives knew anything about it: I saw 
the inside of a coach, and was handed 
out of it from a woman’s arms into 
those of some other person. My aunt 
was utterly astonished, and stated that 
my mother was coming down from Lon- 
don to Birmingham, when I was not 
more than six months old, that some- 
thing happened to the horses which 
frightened the party badly, and that I 
was handed out (just as I had seen and 
remembered) by my mother into the 
arms of another person. 

When I was four years of age my 
mother died, and I was thrown among 
her relatives, who sent me to school at 
Stourbridge, where there were some 
two hundred scholars ; and the posi- 
tion the master assigned me was that 
of the poorest scholar in the school, 
which effected my release from the 
school-room, to my great satisfaction 
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and peace of mind; for if there was one 
thing more than another that I hated, 
it was school-books and an English 
schoolmaster, with his flogging pro- 
clivities. I was then about eight years 
old. 

Henceforth my lot was cast with my 
uncle and aunts at Chadwick Hall, near 
Leaky Hill, the scene of one of Crom- 
well’s battles, where a systematic ar- 
rangement of all things obtained, from 
the different breeds of dogs, — the 
watchdog in his kennel, the water- 
spaniel, the terrier of rat-catching pro- 
pensities, the greyhound, the pointer, 
and the bulldog, —to the diversity of 
horses for the farm, the road, the sad- 
dle, and hunting; there were five hun- 
dred sheep, with a regular hereditary 
shepherd to change them from pasture 
to pasture in summer, and attend to all 
their wants, and fold them in the turnip- 
fields all the winter. Ivery field on the 
farm was subject to a rotation of crops 
as regular as the seasons, which are 
generally bad enough for the English 
farmer. 

The farm was very hilly and woody, 
and dotted with five fish-ponds formed 
from a stream that ran through it. 
There was plenty of fish and game, and 
the woods were vocal with the great 
variety of singing-birds, from the jack- 
daw to the nightingale. 

As my friends had given up all at- 
tempts and hopes to educate, and there- 
by fit me for good society, I was allowed 
to follow my own instincts and affin- 
ities; and these led me to associate 
almost exclusively with the servants, of 
whom eight or ten were kept on the 
place, there being two distinct classes 
of human beings and two separate 
establishments at Chadwick Hall, as 
on a Southern plantation in the olden 
times of seven years ago. Here I was 
allowed to educate myself to my heart’s 
content, reading and studying the veg- 
etables and fruits (and of these there 
were variety and abundance, from the 
apple and pear to the apricot and 
gooseberry), in all of which I was deep- 
ly interested. The land and its crops, 
the animals and the servants who at- 
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tended them, together with those who 
officiated in-doors, were all my school 
masters and mistresses, and the servants 
were not less my particular friends, for 
I was a democrat. 

When almost twelve years of age, 
my father and brother, whom I did not 
know, appeared at Chadwick Hall (not 
to me, among the servants, but) to my 
uncle and aunts in the parlor, and to 
my grandmother, who had zo¢ given me 
up for lost as had the others (so far as 
a school education was concerned), but 
had made me say my prayers before 
going to bed, and when I rose in the 
morning ; had caused me to learn the 
collect on Sunday; and required the 
servants to take me to the National 
Episcopal Church to learn the text, 
and patiently endure an_ occasional 
gentle knock on the head from the 
sexton’s long wand. For all this I 
had a proper respect; but the organ 
(which I heard for the first time) in an- 
other church alarmed me, and caused 
me to cry out in a fright, to the amaze- 
ment of a large congregation. : 

My father, brother, &c., as I subse- 
quently learned, had a sharp conten- 
tion about taking me off to America, 
of which I only knew so much as I 
used to hear the common people sing 
in a doggerel originating at the time 
recruits for the Revolutionary War were 
being raised: — 

“The sun will burn your nose off, 
And the frost will freeze your toes off; 
But we must away, 


‘To fight our friends and our relations 
In North America.”’ 


The different parties became warm in 
their feelings, and quarrelled, each lay- 
ing claim to me; and, as neither would 
give way, Englishmen-like, they agreed 
to settle the matter on this wise: I, 
¥rederick, was to be called into the 
parlor, no word upon the subject to be 
spoken to me previously, and uncle was 
to put a question to me, which he did, 
as follows: ‘‘ Frederick, will you go to 
America with these men (who are your 
father and brother), or will you stay with 
us?” “Twill go to America with my 
father and brother,” was my reply, and 
that settled it. I was soon “ fixed off,” 
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and on my way to Liverpool. This was 
in the year 1820, and I attained my 
twelfth year at sea. 

I was hardy and healthy, and liked 
to work; I barely knew my letters, 
and detested paper books. I had not 
been poisoned with saleratus, or Amer- 
ican knick-knacks or candies ; nor with 
American superfine flour ; nor with the 
great variety and dreadful mixtures 
with which the systems of children and 
young persons in this nation are duly 
prepared for Plantation Bitters, and the 
long, endless train of bitters resulting 
from dyspeptic diet. 

The next ten years were spent in 
America in such intimate relations with 
my brother G. H. Evans, that some 
reference to him is indispensable. He 
was two years older than myself, and 
had received a scholastic education ; 
so that, in literary knowledge, we were 
the two extremes of learning and igno- 
But we were brothers in a 


rance. 
higher meaning of the term. We were 


Radicals in civil government, and in 
religion, being Materialists. He is now 
deceased ; but he made his mark upon 
the page of history, which has recorded 
the current of thought as it flowed down 
from the /ouzders of the American gov- 
ernment to the election of Grant as 
President of these United Reconstruct- 
ézg States, upon principles more nearly 
realizing the abstract truisms affirmed 
in the Declaration of Independence 
than were ever before advanced. 
George started the land-reform move- 
ment in this country, on the basis of 
the principle laid down by Jefferson, 
that ‘the land belongs to man 77 zsz- 
JSruct only.” And that idea was, doubt- 
less, entertained by all the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
George was contemporary with Horace 
Greeley in his younger days; and, at 
the time of starting the “New York 
Tribune,” they were fast friends. 
Another important point of agree- 
ment between the founders of the govern- 
ment and G. H. E. was, that they were 
all, so far as I know (excepting Thomas 
Carroll of Carrollton, who was a Cath- 
olic), infidels to the existing so-called 
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Christianity of the world. Jefferson, 
Thomas Paine, Franklin, and Wash- 
ington (who has been somewhat white- 
washed by the sectarian priesthood) 
were Materialists, Deists, Unitarians, 
&c. These made provision that no 
priest of any denomination should hold 
any office undér this government. 

This school of mind had progressed 
up to the Community theories of Fou- 
tier and Owen, and the attempts to 
realize them in various places in Eu- 
rope and America were most rife about 
the year 1830. 

The right Zo de and the right Zo land, 
each included the other ; we held that 
they were identical; and hence we 
waged a fierce and relentless war 
against all forms of property accumu- 
Jation that owed their origin to land 
monopoly, speculation, or usury. 

While still an apprentice at Ithaca, 
G. H. E. published “ The Man.” Af 
terwards | combined my means with his, 
and we published, successively, ‘* The 
Workingman’s Advocate,” ‘The Dai- 
ly Sentinel,” and, finally, “ Young Amer- 
ica,” besides a great variety of other 
publications, including “ The Bible of 
Reason,” &c., &c.; none of which, in 
a pecuniary point of view, was success- 
ful; for G. H. E. was a poor financier, 
and we had a tremendous current to 
stem. But that these publications 
had a controlling influence upon the 
American press, may be inferred from, 
the very frequent quotations in other 
papers from the editorials of “ Young 
America,” and also from the fact that 
six hundred papers indorsed the fol- 
lowing measures, which were printed 
at the head of “ Young America” :— 

“first. The right of man to the 
soil: ‘Vote yourself a farm.’ 

“ Second. Down with monopolies, es- 
pecially the United States Bank. 

“Third. Freedom of the public lands. 

“ fourth. Homesteads made inalien- 
able. 

“ Jat. Abolition of all laws for the 
collection of debts. 

“ Sixth. A general bankrupt law. 

“ Seventh. A lien of the laborer upon 
his own work for his wages. 
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“ Fight. Abolition of imprisonment 
for debt. 

“ Ninth. Equal rights for women with 
men in all respects. 

“ Tenth. Abolition of chattel slavery 
and of wages slavery. 

“ Eleventh. Land limitation to one 
hundred and sixty acres, —no person, 
after the passage of the law, to become 
possessed of more than that amount of 
land. But, when a land monopolist 
died, his heirs were to take each his 


‘legal number of acres, and be com- 


pelled to sell the overplus, using the 
proceeds as they pleased. 

“ Twelfth. Mails, in the United States, 
to run on the Sabbath.” 

These and similar views and princi- 
ples we held and propagated to the 
very best of our ability; for our whole 
hearts and souls were in them. 

This Spartan band was few in num- 
ber; but there were deep thinkers 
among them; and all were earnest, 
practical workers in behalf of the down- 
trodden masses of humanity. It was 
war between abstract right and conven- 
tional rights. We held the Constitu- 
tion to be only a compromise between 
the first principles of the American 
government, as they were set forth in 
the Declaration of Independence, drawn 
up by Jefferson, and the then existing 
vested rights of property-holders and 
conservatives of all sorts, secular and re- 
ligious ; and we contended that the mu- 
tual, well-understood intention and de- 
sign of the founders of the government 
was, that, as soon as was possible, the 
Constitution should be amended, so as 
to conform more and more to the ideal 
pattern set forth in the declaration of 
rights inherent in humanity, it being 
a question ovly as to how dong an ac- 
knowledged wrong should be permit- 
ted ! 

Our little party gradually and steadily 
increased, and acquired the title of 
“The Locofoco Party” in the follow- 
ing manner: On the evening of the 
2gth of October, 1835, a great mecting 
was to be held in Tammany Hall, by 
the Democratic party (which was then 
and there split into two, and in which 
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the Radical Land Reformers triumphed, 
taking with them a large portion of the 
party). The conservative leaders came 
up the back stairs into the hall, and 
secured the fore part of the meeting, 
and elected a chairman and committee. 
But these were finally entirely outvoted 
by the thousands of workingmen who 
crowded into and filled the hall, eject- 
ing Isaac L. Varian, whom the monop- 
olists had installed, and putting in Joel 
Curtis as chairman. Then the conserva- 
tives retired in disgust down the back 
stairs as they came in, and revengefully 
turned off the gas, leaving the densely 
packed hall in total darkness. The 
cry was raised, “Let there be light,” 
and “there was light”; for locofoco 
matches were ignited all over the room, 
and applied to candles, when a fine 
illumination ensued, creating great en- 
thusiasm, which finally resulted ,in the 
election of Andrew Jackson and B. M. 
Johnson as President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. For it was 
soon found that the Locofoco party 
held the balance of power; and they 
offered their entire vote to whichever 
of the parties would put at the head 
of their great party papers the twelve 
measures above enumerated, and the 
offer was accepted by the Democratic 
party. 

Thus, during the last thirty-eight 
years, have been accomplished the fol- 
lowing among our progressive purposes, 
viz. : — ; 

Second. The United States Bank over- 
thrown. 

Third. Freedom of public lands to 
actual settlers secured. 

Fourth. Homestead laws in nearly 
all of the States. 

Szvti. General bankrupt laws passed 
by the United States. 

Seventh. Lien of laborers upon work 
to a great extent secured. 

Eighth. Abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, in most of the States. 

Tenth, Abolition of chattel slavery 
in the United States entire. 

Ninth. Equal rights for women is 
next in order. 

I will now return to the scenes of my 
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boyhood; for it is a truth that “the 
Boy is father to the man.” 

The example of the order and econ- 
omy practised at Chadwick Hall was 
not lost upon me. Two uncles, John 
and James, managed the farm. One 
remained at home mostly; the other 
attended the fairs and markets, which 
latter are held once a week at the prin- 
cipal towns. Here the farmers and 
dealers meet to sell and buy all the 
products of their farms ; the grain be- 
ing bought and sold by samples. The 
fairs were much the same thing, but 
the sales were principally of live stock 
on a large scale. On these occasions, 
servants (male and female) congregated 
together, and hired themselves out for 
the enSuing year, each one producing 
his “ character” on paper from his for- 
mer employer. 

To these markets and fairs my un- 
cle John used frequently to take me; 
and there I learned the relative val- 
ue of property, and how to buy and 
sell. At home I learned to take care 
of horses, cattle, and sheep. Every- 
thing moved as if by machinery. For 
instance, there were some twenty 
horses ; and in the morning, at a reg- 
ular hour, they were all turned out 
to water as we now turn out cows. 
Whilst they were gone, their mangers 
were cleaned, and the racks emptied of 
any hay left in them overnight; this 
was put aside to be aired, and fresh hay 
was given; at night, however, the aired 
hay was first fed out, — nothing was 
wasted or lost. 

In the house it was the same. Once 
a month they washed; once a week 
they baked bread made from unbolted 
wheat, black enough, but sawee?, espe- 
cially when, as often happens in that un- 
fortunate climate, the wheat is grown; 
then the bread is sqweedish. But the 
people are not dyspeptic; nor do they 
in the country commonly eat pills. 

When my father and brother had 
fairly possession of me, they found they 
had “caught a Tartar.” I had a good 
constitution, and, before they converted 
me into a “young gentleman,” could 
stand a great deal of discipline. 
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We came over in a ship called “ The 
Favorite,” laden with salt and irom 
The captain said, that, in twenty-two 
voyages, he had never experienced one 
sorough. Three times was the jibboom 
broken off close to the prow of the ship. 
At one time the ship sprang aleak ; 
and it was “ All hands to the pumps!” 
There were several feet of water in her 
hold ; but the storm abated just in time 
to save the vessel, which was lost on 
her next voyage. 

Landing at New York, we went up 
to Newburg, where we hired three 
teams to remove our baggage to Bing- 
hamton, at which place two uncles 
were already located. This became my 
home in America, from whence I went 
and came until I found a Shaker home. 
And here, in the company of young 
folks belonging to the three families, 
I was again the black sheep. Several 
of the young men became editors, while 
I could barely vead a little. But one of 
my aunts, one evening, when we were 
all together, prophesied of me that, “ of 
the company present, Frederick would 
yet occupy the most desirable position 
in life”? ; which has come to pass. 

I now took a sudden turn in respect 
to books and learning. I saw that 
“knowledge was” not only “ power,” 
but that it was respect and considera- 
tion. I made up my mind that I would 
learn to read, and Jove to read. My 
first dose was “The Life of Nelson” ; 
then I set myself to reading the Bible 
through by course; and I did it; and 
here I made a discovery (or rather my 
friends did), that my memory was so 
retentive, that whatever I read was, as 
it were, pictured on my brain. I had 
only to look at the picture to see it in 
all its minutest particulars, without any 
effort. And (as Lincoln would say) this 
reminds me of what a woman I met on 
a Hudson boat said; that in coming 
from California she was nearly drowned, 
but, before consciousness was gone, all 
the sins of her life were present to 
her view; not one, however small, was 
missing. 

I next went to Ithaca, and put my- 
self to school to an Episcopal minis- 
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ter, who proved a real friend. At 
parting, he advised me “always so to 
live, that I could respect myself”; and 
that has ever since been my life mot- 
to. Next, I apprenticed myself, at Sher- 
borne Four Corners, N. Y., to learn the 
hatting business. There I had access 
to a library of valuable books ; and I 
took to reading Rollin’s Ancient 
History, Plutarch’s Lives of Great 
Men, the “ Tatler” and ‘ Spectator,” 
and Zimmermann, Shakespeare, Young, 
Watts, Thomson, Socrates, and Plato. 
I also took up theology, and asked 
myself, Why was T a Christian, and not 
a Mahometan, or a follower of Confu- 
cius ? for I read the Koran, and the 
Bibles of all the people that I could ob- 
tain. I read “Locke on the Human 
Understanding, and the Being of a 
God.” This laid in me the foundation 
of Materialism; for I came to the con- 
clusion that matter was eternal, had 
never been created. Thomas Paine’s 
“Crisis,” and “Rights of Man,” to- 
gether with Volney and Voltaire, were 
among my friends. 

I became a firm, settled Materialist, 
—a believer in wav¢tcv, as I then un- 
derstood it, the object of my external 
senses; for I then did not know that I 
had any other senses. This continued 
to be my condition until I met with the 
Shakers, some five years afterwards. 
I possessed this one great advantage, 
that what I ad believe was trie, how- 
ever much there might be true that I 
did ot believe. 

Starting from such a basis, it was 
not strange that I early became a con- 
vert to the socialistic theories which, 
about the year 1830, were so enthusias- 
tically advocated by their respective 
adherents, as the grand panacea for 
all the wrongs perpetrated by Church 
and State. To all my other radical 
ideas I now added Socialistic- Com- 
munism; and I walked eight hundred 
miles (starting from New York) to join 
a Community at Massilon, Ohio. On 
this journey I was the recipient of 
many acts of kindness and hospitality 
from so great a variety of persons, en- 
tire strangers, that to this day I can- 
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not think of the Western people with- 
out emotions of gratitude and pleasure. 
At first, my feet swelled, and became 
very sore; but at length I could walk 
quite comfortably forty miles a day. 

Reaching the Community, I found 
Dr Underhill at the head of it, and a 
goodly company of congenial spirits, — 
infidels (like myself) and philosophers, 
—lovers of wisdom; there also were 
some Christians, and these were con- 
sidered the cause of the breaking up of 
the Community, which occurred within 
some two months after my arrival. 

About a dozen of us, — young men, — 
looking into the causes which had 
destroyed so many Communities (some 
of us had been in five or six different 
ones, and were well acquainted with the 
whole movement), concluded to found 
another Community, upon a proper ba- 
sis, purely philosophical, and not to 
allow in it a single Christian. 

But, in the mean time, I had to make 
a voyage to England; and in the spring 
of 1829 I started on a raft, from the 
village of Chatauqua, drifting down the 
Monongahela and Ohio to Cincinnati, 
and thence on a flat-boat down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans. This 
gave me an opportunity of seeing life 
as it existed in the then slave States, 
and I formed my own private opinion 
of Jefferson’s remark when he said, he 
“trembled for his country, when he 
reflected that God was just,” which 
was, that he saw the end from the be- 
ginning of slavery. 

Sailing from New Orleans, and lJand- 
ing in New York, I soon after embarked 
for England; and after ten years’ ab- 
sence, 1 found at Chadwick Hall no 
more change in persons or things than 
would usually occur in America in a 
single year. 

I returned to New York in January, 
1830, when we perfected our plans for 
the new Community; and I was de- 
puted to travel for information, and to 
find a suitable location in which to 
start. At this time we had in New 
York a Hall of Science, and Robert 
Dale Owen and Fanny Wright were its 
great lights. 
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Calling one day in the month of June 
(3d), 1830, at the office in Mount Leba- 
non, I was directed to the North House 
as the proper place for inquirers. I was 
kindly received by those, who at that 
time I supposed were the most igno- 
rant and fanatical people in existence. 
And knowing by experience how touchy 
and sensitive ve//gtous persons were to 
any ideas not in unison with their own, 
and how extremely reluctant they were 
to have either their dogmas or practices 
tested by logic or common sense, I was 
very wary and careful as to what I said, 
and in the questions I propounded. 
But I was agreeably surprised and im- 
pressed by the air of candor and open- 
ness, the quiet self-repose, with which 
I was met. I remained here two or 
three days, but failed to find the touchy 
place where anathemas supply the place 
of reasoning, proof, and evidence; I 
have now been here some thirty-eight 
years, and have yet to find it. In fact, 
after about a week’s inquiry, I pro- 
nounced them a society of infidels ; 
which indeed was paying them the 
highest compliment of which I was 
capable. 

My reason for so concluding was, 
that all that I, as a philosopher, had 
repudiated and denounced, in the past 
religious history of men, as false and 
abominable, and as having turned this 
earth into a real hell, while they were 
cutting each other’s throats about im- 
aginary heavens and hells, the Shakers 
also repudiated and denounced, only in 
stronger terms than I was master of; 
the power of a man or people for truth 
and good, being measured by their 
capacity for indignation, and for the 
“wrath of God revealed from heaven 
against” falsehood and evil, in all their 
multifarious forms. 

I found here one brother, Abel Knight, 
who had been a Quaker, then a Socialist, 
and whose house in Philadelphia had 
been the head-quarters of Communists 
and infidels; a man of standing, in all 
the known relations of life; he was a 
brother indeed, and a father too. 

I have stated that I was a Material- 
ist; and to some it may be interesting 
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to know how I was converted. Well, 
it was not by the might of reasoning, 
nor by the power of argument, but by 
Spiritualism in the right f/ace,— the 
Church of God; and put to the right 
use, —the conversion of a soul from 
an earthly to a spiritual condition. 

The Shakers prayed for me, and I 
was met in my own path just as the 
Apostle Paul was met in 47s own path, 
by spiritual manifestations made to my- 
self when quite alone, from time to 
time, during several weeks, until my 
reason was as entirely convinced by 
the evidence received of the existence 
of a spirit-world, as I am by evidence 
that is presented to my outward senses 
of the existence of our material carth. 
Not only so; but I came to a concep- 
tion of the inner world as being the 
most substantial, and of the inner man 
as being the real man; the outward 
world being only the shadow of the in- 
visible world of causation. I also saw 
a meaning in the words of Paul: “We 
look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things that are not seen ; for 
the things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things that are not seen are 
eternal.” 

Some persons may be curious to 
know what particular kind of spir- 
itual manifestation it was that could 
convince so confirmed an infidel and 
Materialist. It was so spiritual that, 
whilst it fully met my case, I never 
have seen how I could put it into words, 
and do justice to the heavenly visitants 
or wyself. In fact, I have always felt 
much as did a tribe of negroes whom 
Livingston foundin the interior of Africa, 
and whom he designates the “ African 
Quakers,” because they will not fight: 
when he began to act the missionary 
to them, by preaching his kind of reli- 
gion, they replied to him, in a whisper, 
“Hush! hush!” It was too sacred 
a subject for them to clothe in audible 
words. Even the Yews would never 
utter the sacred word “ Jehovah” — 
fe-She— except in a whisper. 

In one of the first meetings that I 
attended I saw a brother exercised in 
a slight way outwardly ; and it gave me 
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the first ev?dence that began to produce 
in me faith in the sfzritual. For I 
held that no person could believe, or 
disbelieve, at his or her own option ; 
belief being solely the result of evi- 
dence. 

One night, soon after retiring, I heard 
a rustling sound, as of the wings of a 
flock of doves flying through the win- 
dow (which was closed) towards my 
bed; and, that I believed it to be super- 
natural, and that the faith in the super- 
natural, which the servants had planted 
in my soul, by their oft-told ghost sto- 
ries, had not wholly died out, was evi- 
denced by the fact that I was fright- 
ened, and hid my head beneath the 
bedclothes. For this faith was never 
planted by the priest whose text I used 
to learn; nor by the sexton who now 
and then gave me a rap on the head; 
because neither the priest nor his peo- 
ple (who informed me every time I met 
with them, that they had, during the past 
week, been doing “those things which 
they ought sof to have done,” and that 
also they had “left undone those things 
which they ought to have done”; and 
that they were “ wzéserable sinners”) had 
succeeded in attracting my attention to, 
or in the least degree interesting me in, 
supernatural or spiritual existences of 
another world. 

I soon recovered my self-possession, 
and found that a singular mental phe- 
nomenon was going on. I was posi- 
tively “/uminated. My reasoning pow- 
ers were enhanced a hundred-fold. I 
could see a chain of problems or propo- 
sitions, as in a book, all spread out 
before me at once, starting from a 
fact that I did admit and believe ; and 
leading me, step by step, mathemati- 
cally, to a given conclusion, which I 
had vof hitherto believed. I then 
discovered that I had powers within 
me that I knew not of. I was multi- 
plied and magnified, and intensely in- 
terested. I was reasoning as 1 never 
before reasoned. Doubting was at a 
discount; for here were facts, some- 
thing of which my senses were cogni- 
zant,— my physical, mental, rational, 
and spiritual senses ; and I Avew that 


intelligences not clothed in what I had 
called szatter were present with me, 
reasoning with me more purely and 
logically than hitherto had any intelli- 
gences in the body ever done, or than 
any mere mortal man or woman has 
ever done since. This first visitation 
of angels to me continued till about 
one o’clock in the morning, having 
lasted several hours. I now had xew 
material for thought. 

The next night they came again. 
This time it was spirit acting upon 
matter. Something began at my feet, 
and operated as palpably as water, or 
fire, or electricity ; but it was neither: 
to me it was a new force, or element, 
or power ; call it what you please. I 
reasoned upon it. There was no pain, 
but fact. It passed quite slowly up- 
ward throughout my whole body. 

These visitations recurred nightly for 
three weeks, always different, always 
kind and pleasant ; but were addressed 
directly to my rationality, showing me 
the facts of the existence of a spiritual 
world, of the immortality of the human 
soul, and of the possibility and reality 
of intercommunication between souls 
in and spirits out of the mortal body. 

At about this time I had the follow- 
ing dream: I saw a great fire, and a 
nude man, perfect in his physical or- 
ganism, standing by it; he stepped into 
its very midst, the flames completely 
encircling his whole body. The next 
thing I observed was, that while he 
was perfect in “ving beauty, he was so 
organically changed that no “ fig-leaf” 
covering was required. 

Although a Materialist, I had never 
presumed to deny what others might 
know or had experienced to be true. 
But I would not believe, or rather Jro- 
Jess to believe, things of which I did 
not know, or of which I had received no 
evidence. This was the extent of my 
infidelity ; and I still hold fast to the 
same rock. “How can we reason but 
from what we know?” 

At the end of the three weeks I was 
one day thinking of the wonderful con- 
descension of my spirit friends, and 
how {i had been met, to repletion, by 
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evidence addressed to all my senses, 
powers, and faculties of body and mind; 
and I said to myself, “It is enough”; 
and from that moment the manifesta- 
tions entirely ceased; thus adding, 
as a seal, still another proof, that in- 
telligent beings, who perfectly under- 
stood all of my mental processes, had 
me in charge. 

Among the people (Believers) them- 
selves, I had, for the frst tévze, found 
religionists who were also rationalists, 
ready to “render a reason for the faith 
and hope that was in them” ; and who 
were willing to have that season tested 
by the strictest rules of logical ratioci- 
nation. And they could appeal to me, 
as a Materialist, as did the Nazarene 
to unbelievers, “If ye believe not my 
words ” (and the validity of my argu- 
ments), yet “believe for the very works’ 
sake.” . 

I had objected to other religious peo- 
ple and preachers, that, whereas they 
professed to believe in God, in the 
immortality of the soul, in an eternal 
heaven and hell, their lives and actions, 
as logical sequences, were inconsistent 
with such premises. And I often said 
to them: “If I believed what you 
profess to believe, I would devote all 
my time to a preparation for eternity.” 
Here, however, was a people, unknown 
by the world, doing that very thing. 
Their whole life was a religious one ; all 
their temporal, no less than their spirit- 
ual, affairs being the exponent of their 
religion. Here was, first, faith in a 
Supreme Being, not as a dry unsympa- 
thizing Trinity of three male persons, 
but a Duel Ged, a Father, the Foun- 
tain of wisdom and power, and a Moth- 
er, the Fountain of goodness and love 
to humanity. Here was faith in Divine 
communication — revelation — from the 
Parents primarily of all souls, not only 
to the man Fesus, as the “ first-born” 
from humanity, in the wade line, eigh- 
teen hundred years ago; but also to. 
the woman Az, the first-born of hu- 
manity in the female line, in modern 
times. “Why not?” I said. Theo- 
retically, I was just as ready to believe 
the one as the other; especially when, 
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in the present, as in the former case, I 
found the principles identical, and the 
works similar. 

Moses was a land reformer. The 
Jews held land as do the people of 
Vineland, by allotment, each one hav- 
ing his little family homestead. The 
early Christians, being all Jews, easily 
went one step further, and held their 
land “in common”; and thus did the 
Shakers, viewing them as a body politic 
complete in themselves. For all the 
principles of Materialistic Socialism 
were in practical operation, — their 
“works ”?; where is possessed and en- 
joyed “ freedom of the public lands,” and 
of all lands, and “land limitation,” and 
“homesteads inalienable”; where is 
fully carried out “abolition of slavery, 
both chattel and wages,” including pov- 
erty and riches; monopoly in all its 
forms, together with speculation, usury, 
and competition in business; where 
is abolished “ imprisonment for debt,” 
or for any other cause, for in this 
Community (or nation) not only are 
there no “laws for the collection of 
debts,” but debt itself (as must be the 
case in a perfect Community) is im- 
possible; where “ Woman’s Rights” 
are fully recognized, by first giving her 
a Mother in Deity to explain and pro- 
tect them; where equal sufirage for 
men and women, and equal participa- 
tion in the government of an order 
founded by a woman, was an inevita- 
ble necessity. 

These were the works for the sake of 
which I was compelled to believe that 
there really was a God, and that reve- 
lation, or communication, existed be- 
tween that God and those whom I had 
supposed were the extremely ignorant 
and very fanatical Shakers. 

As a Materialist, accustomed to be 
governed by conrmion sense, the Shakers 
had to convince me by evidence, ad- 
dressed to my own senses and reason- 
ing faculties, that a God did exist ; and 
that they received from hii revelations 
upon which a rational man, in the most 
important business relations of life, 
might safely depend, before I could 
think of believing the Bible or any oth- 
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er record of what men and women (who 
possessed no more nor better faculties 
or senses than I did), in the dark ages 
of ignorance and’ superstition, in the 
early history of the human race, had 
seen, or heard, or felt, or smelt, or 
tasted, or said, — experienced. 

If a God exists in our own time, then 
certainly men and women, as perfect as 
were those of olden times, also exist. 
Moreover, it is generally claimed that 
great progress has been made by man- 
kind as a race; therefore, and as a nat- 
ural consequence, this progress should 
in nothing be more palpable than in his 
religion (his relation to God), and the 
relation of man to his fellow-man. And 
why, therefore, should there not be (if 
there ever was) a living intercommuni- 
cation between God and man Zo-day, as 
well as on long-ago bygone days ? was 
the question to be answered ; and the 
Shakers did answer it, in a sensible and 
rational manner, by words and facts 
not (by me) to be gainsaid. 

I was not required to believe the im- 
perfectly-recorded experiences of spir- 
itual men and women, but to attain to 
an experience of my own. I had re- 
ceived a revelation as truly as ever did 
Peter, or Paul, or Jesus, or Ann; and 
I therefore de/ieved, not from the words 
of others, but (like the people of Sama- 
ria) because I had seen and heard and 
felt for myself. 

This rock of revelation to each in- 
dividual is the true foundation of the 
Shaker Church. “ Night calleth unto 
night, and day unto day.” There is 
nothing that will so illumine the pages 
of a true record of a past revelation as 
will a present and superior revelation 
shining thereupon. For it separates 
the chaff from the wheat, the false from 
the true, darkness from light. 

After three months’ absence, I re- 
turned to New York, to face, for the 
first time, my astounded Materialistic 
friends, to whom a more incomprehen- 
sible change could not have happened 
than my apparent defection from their 
ranks. 

As soon as my arrival in the city was 
known, there was a gathering at my 
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brother’s office, when the room was 
well filled with many older men than 
myself, and those to whom I had looked 
up as my superiors in knowledge and 
experience. At first, there was a little 
disposition shown by a few to be quer- 
ulous and bantering ; while the greater 
part took it as a serious matter, to be 
righted by solid argument. 

I called the attention of the company, 
and inquired whether any of them 
wished to give me any information con- 
cerning Materialism, its principles ? 
All said, No! you do not need it. I 
then inquired if any one present was 
acquainted with Shakerism ? and again 
the answer was, No! Then, gentle- 
men, I replied, it is for yor to listen, 
and for #e to speak. And I dd speak ; 
and gave them as simple an account of 
my experience thus far as I was able. 

Talso had a separate interview with 
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Robert Dale Owen at the Hall of Sci- 
ence. At its close he remarked: “I 
will come up to New Lebanon and stay 
a month ; and, if I find things as they 
now appear, I will become a Shaker,” 

In course of time all of them be- 
came Spiritualists. Who sowed the 
seed? 

I joined myself to the order, and be- 
camea Shaker. I have now had thirty- 
eight years’ experience, and feel “ sat- 
isfied with the goodness of God” and 
his people to me. I have gained a de- 
gree of victory over se/f, which causes 
my peace to “flow as a river,” and 
which fills me with sympathy for aZ 
“seekers after truth” and righteous- 
ness, whoever and wherever they may 
be. In Part II. I propose commencing 
my Autobiography as a Shaker. My 
address is, 7. W. Evans, Alt. Lebanon, 
Columbia County, N. ¥. 
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The broken paling, 


As if before the wind, inclines, 
The post half rotted, and the pickets, failing, 


Held only up by vines. 


The plum-trees stand, though gnarled and speckled 
With leprosy of old disease ; 

By cells of wormy life the trunks are freckled, 
And moss enfolds their knees. 


I push aside the boughs and enter: 
Alas! the garden’s nymph has fled, 
With every charm that leaf and blossom lent her, 


And left a hag instead. 


Some female satyr from the thicket, 
Child of the bramble and the weed, 
Sprang shouting over the unguarded wicket 
With all her savage breed. 


She banished hence the ordered graces 
That smoothed a way for Beauty's feet, 
And gave her ugliest imps the vacant places, 
To spoil what once was sweet. 
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Here, under rankling mulleins, dwindle 
The borders, hidden long ago; 

Here shoots the dock in many a rusty spindle, 
And purslane creeps below. 


The thyme runs wild, and vainly sweetens, 
Hid from its bees, the conquering grass; 
And even the rose with briery menace threatens 
To tear me as I pass. 
Where show the weeds a grayer color, 
The stalks of lavender and rue 
Stretch like imploring arms,— but, ever duller, 
They slowly perish too. 


Only the pear-tree’s fruitless scion 
Exults above the garden’s fall; 

Only the thick-maned ivy, like a lion, 
Devours the crumbling wall. 


What still survives becomes as savage 
As that which entered to destroy, 

Taking an air of riot and of ravage, 
Of strange and wanton joy. 


No copse unpruned, no mountain hollow, 
So lawless in its growth may be: 

Where the wild weeds have room to chase and follow, 
They graceful are, and free. 


But Nature here attempts revenges 
For her obedience unto toil ; 

She brings her rankest life with loathsome changes 
To smite the fattened soil. 


Yor herbs of sweet and wholesome savor 
She plants her stems of bitter juice ; as 
From flowers she steals the scent, from fruits the flavor, 
From homelier things the use. 


Her angel is a mocking devil, 
If once the law relax its bands ; 

In Man’s neglected fields she holds her revel, 
Takes back, and spoils his lands. 


Once having broken ground, he never 
The virgin sod can plant again: 

The soil demands his services forever, — 
And God gives sun and rain! 
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A STRANGE ARRIVAL. 


pes Betsy Jane, of New Haven, 
Connecticut, bound for Jamaica, 
is doing her best to get there. 

It is not by any means her “level 
best,” for a fresh tornado has burst 
from his lair in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
is blowing all his great guns and mar- 
line-spikes down the course of the 
Gulf Stream, as if he were totally out 
of patience with that venerable current, 
and meant to hurricane it off the face 
of the planet. 

The waves rush, rear, tumble, howl, 
and froth at the mouth, like a mad herd 
of immeasurable buffaloes. Up goes 
one to a quivering peak; for a mo- 
ment. it stands, shaking its maniacal 
head of spray at the heavens; then, 
with a dying roar, it is trampled upon 
by its comrades. Onward they climb, 
roll, reel, topple, and wallow ; their 
panting sides marbled with long streaks 
and great splashes of foam ; their blu- 
ish masses continually throwing out 
new outlines of jagged, translucent 
edges ; their sullen bellows and sharp 
gasps defying the beak and scream of 
the tornado. It is a combat which 
makes little account of man if he comes 
within range of its fury. 

At a distance, the brig appears a 
stumpy black speck, buffeted, jerked, 
submerged, and then tossed upward. 
Now it plunges clean out of sight, as if 
the depths had gaped beneath it to their 
trembling base ; now it crawls slowly 
into view again, as if a miracle had 
saved it for just another moment. You 
can see, misty miles away, that the 
craft has lost her topmasts, and that 
she is in dire trouble. 

At hand things appear even worse than 
afar. The forty horses and mules, which 
were being transported for hard labor 
to the sugar-mills of the West Indies, 
have been drowned at their fastenings, 
thrown overboard by the sailors, dragged 
overboard by the billows. Short, frayed 
tatters of canvas, and loose, unstrand- 


ing ends of rope, flutter and snap from 
the remaining yards. The caboose is 
gone ; the bulwarks have taken to swim- 
ming; the water sweeps clean from 
stem to stern. Under a_ storm-jib, 
the only sail that can hold, the only 
sail that the reeling craft can bear, she 
is running before the gale. Worst of 
all, one of the dragging topmasts made 
a parting, traitorous rush at the stern, 
and stove a fracture through which the 
Atlantic spurts and foams. 

We will wait a night and day, while 
the tornado dies into a half-gale, and 
the sea changes from toppling moun- 
tains to sliding hills. Around the 
wheel, the only upright object on deck, 
sits a little group of drenched forms 
and haggard faces, staring with red- 
dened eyes at the restless deserts of 
ocean. We will spend few words on 
the black cook, the mulatto cabin-boy, 
the six gaunt and brown New England 
sailors, the broad-shouldered, hard- 
featured mate. Our story more nearly 
concerns Captain Phineas Glover, and 
his daughter, Mary Anne Glover. 

If the little oyster-planting suburb of 
Fair Haven ever produced a purer 
specimen of the old-fashioned, common- 
place stock Yankee than ‘ Capm Phin 
Glover,” let Fair Haven stand forth 
and brag of her handiwork in that line, 
secure from competition. It passed 
understanding how he could be so yel- 
low, so sandy, so flaxen, after thirty 
years of exposure to sun, wind, and sea. 
How was it that pulling at tackles in 
his youth had left his shoulders so 
scant, his chest so hollow, and his 
limbs so lean? We must conclude 
that Captain Glover was Yankee all 
through, and that his soul was too stub- 
born for the forces of nature, beating 
them in their struggle to refashion his 
physique. 

But tough as was his individuality, a 
due proportion of it had melted into pa- 
ternity. As he looked at Mary Anne’s 
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round, blond face and ringlets of drag- 
gled flaxen, he was evidently think- 
ing mainly of her peril. “O Lord! 
what made me fetch her ?” was the all- 
absorbing thought of Phineas Glover. 
The girl, eighteen years old perhaps, 
was still childlike enough to have im- 
plicit trust ina father, and she returned 
his gaze with a confiding steadiness 
which enhanced his trouble. 

“Pumps are played out, Capm,” 
said the mate, in the hoarse tone of an 
over-fatigued and desperate man. “The 
brig will go down in two hours. We 
must take to the boat.” 

“Tt’s lucky we had one stowed away,” 
replied Glover,'and paused to meditate, 
his eyes on the waves. 

“Shall we get her up and launch 
her?” asked the mate, sharply, impa- 
tient at this hesitation. 

“JT wish we hadn’t cut the masts 
away,” sighed the captain, after an- 
other pause. “Ifwe hadn't, I’d make 
sail.” 

“Make sail to Davy Jones’s locker? 
I tell you we see the Dutchman last 
night. More ’n one of us see him.” 

“JT seen him,” said the cook, with a 
deprecatory grin. “ An’ so did Jim- 
my.” 

“ Ordinarily I don’t mind such sto- 
ries,” continued the mate. “ But now 
you see how things is for yourself; 
you see that something out o’ the com- 
mon has been afoul of us; and my 
opinion is that it hain’t done with the 
brig yet. Anyway, Dutchman or no 
Dutchman, this brig is settling.” 

“JT don’t believe it, Mr. Brown. Them 
staves an’ bar's is a floatin’ cargo. She 
‘ll go to the water’s edge, mebbe, but 
she won’t go a mite farther.” 

“Now look a here, Capm. 
one, don’t want to resk it.” 

“ Nor I,” struck in the sailors, and, 
in a more humble tone, the black cook. 

“ Wal,” decided the captain, “I 
sha’? n’t put my daughter in a boat, in 
this sea, a thousan’ miles from land. 
She an’ I "ll stay aboard the brig. If 
you want to try the boat, try it. I 
don’t say nothin’ agin it.” 

A brief silence, a short, earnest dis- 
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cussion, and the thing was thus settled. 
The boat was dragged out of the hold 
and Jaunched ; two or three barrels of 
provisions and water were embarked ; 
the crew, one by one, slid down into 
the little craft; presently it dropped 
away to leeward. Phineas and Mary 
Anne Glover called to the adventurers, 
“Look us up, if you find help,” and 
waved them a sad farewell. The sea- 
men rose from their seats and returned 
three encouraging cheers. A little sail 
was set in the bow of the boat, and it 
stole, rising and falling, toward the set- 
ting sun. Night came down on the 
rolling, waterlogged, but still, floating 
brig. 

“TI tell ye them boys had better a 
great sight hung by us,” said Captain 
Glover to Mary Anne, as they sat on 
the upper steps of the gangway and 
looked down upon the water swashing 
about the cabin. “She hain’t settled 
a hair in the last two hours. The’ ain’t 
a speck o’ danger o”’ founderin’. I 
knew the’ wa’n’t. Noah’s flood could 
n't founder them staves an’ bar’ls.” 

“QO dear! I wish I was in Fair 
Haven,” blubbered Mary Anne. “If I 
could only git back there, I’d stay 
there.” 

“ Come now, cheer up,” returned the 
father, doing his best to smile. “ Why, 
I’ve been a sight wus off than this, an’ 
come out on’t with the stars an’ stripes 
a flyin’. Las’ time I was wrecked, I had 
to swim ashore on a mule,—swum a 
hundred miles in three days, with noth- 
in’ to eat but the mule’s ears, — an’ as 
for sleepin’, sho! Tell ye that mule 
qwas a kicker. A drove o’ sharks was 
right after us, an’ he kicked out the 
brains o’ th’ whole boodle of ’em. 
Stands to reason I could n’t sleep 
much.” 

“O pa! You do tell such stories! 
I sh’d think you’d be afraid to tell ’em 
now.” 

“Wal, you don’t b’lfeve it. But live 
aw’ learn. Tell you, b’fore you git 
home, you'll b’lieve things you never 
b’lieved b’fore. Why, I got a new 
wrinkle no later ’n day b’fore yesterday. 
Many strange things ’s I’ve seen, I 
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never b’lieved till now in the Flyin’ 
Dutchman. You heard what the men 
said. Wal, I saw him ’s plain ’s they 
did.* I’m obleeged to b’lieve in him. 
I sighted him comin’ right up on our 
larboard bow, ’s straight in the wind’s 
eye ’s he could steer. He run yp till 
he was a cable’s length from us, an’ I 
was jest about*to hail him, when he 
disappeared. Kind o’ went up or down, 
I could n’t say which. Anyhow, next 
minute, he wasn’t there.” 

This time Captain Glover spoke with 
such earnestness that his daughter put 
faith at least in his sincerity. 

“O pa! I wish you would n’t scare 
me so,” she whimpered. “It’s awful.” 

“Lord bless you! never mind it, 
Mary Anne,” chirruped ‘the father. 
“The critter ’s done all the harm he’s 
allowed todo. ’Tain’t in his pea-jacket 
to do wus ’n he has. That’s jest the 
reason why he up helm and put out 0’ 
sight. Come now, we’ll have supper ; 
lots to eat aboard. I reckon we’ve 
provisions enough to last three years, 
an’ have a big tuck-out every Thanks- 
giving. Come, chirk up, Mary Anne. 
I wish them poor boys was half’s well 
off’s we be. Why, we can be as happy 
*s Robinson Crusoe.” 

All night Mary Anne, as she after- 
wards related, dreamed about the Fly- 
ing Dutchman. She saw him steer 
straight over the meadows to the Fair 
Haven steeple, and knock it prostrate 
with one glance through his telescope. 
He carried her away to caverns under 
the sea which were encrusted with 
pearls and stored with treasure. He 
sailed with her so fast around the world 
that the sun was always setting and 
yet never got out of sight. His can- 
vas was made of moonbeams, and his 
hull of the end of a rainbow. When 
she awoke at daylight, the first words 
that she heard from her father were, 
“Wal, if that ain’t the Dutchiest Dutch- 
man that ever I did see!” 

Leaping up, and steadying herself 
against the paternal shoulder, she 
looked across the now gently heaving 
waters. Was there witchcraft in the 
world? Had they slept a hundred 
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years in a night, and slept backward at 
that? Not for two centuries, not since 
the days of Hendrik Hudson and De 
Ruyter, had earthly eyes beheld such a 
sight as now bewildered these two hu- 
man oysters from Fair Haven. The 
wildest fancies, the most improbable 
inventions of Capm Phin Glover were 
left a long ways astern by the spectacle 
before him. 

“T never see the like,” he said, quite 
forgetting his need of rescue in his 
wonder. “ Dunno whether it’s a Dutch- 
man ora Chinaman. The’ was a Chi- 
nee junk brought to New York that was 
a mite like it.” 

Here he suddenly remembered that 
he was a shipwrecked unfortunate, and 
burst into a series of shrill yellings, 
emphasized by wavings of his tarpau- 
lin. 

A hundred fathoms distant, right 
against the broad, dazzling halo of the 
rising sun, slowly bowing and cur- 
vetting on the long, low swell, lay a 
craft of six or eight hundred tons bur- 
den, with a perfectly round bow capped 
by a lofty forecastle, and a stern which 
ran up into something like a tower. 
Two huge but stumpy masts supported 
the yards of four enormous square sails, 
while a third mast, singularly short and 
slender, rose from near the tiller. Two 
short jibs ran down to a bowsprit which 
pointed upward at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. Two monstrous tops, fenced 
around with bulwarks, looked like tur- 
rets on stilts. The whole pompous, 
grotesque edifice was painted bright 
red, with a wide streak of staring yel- 
low. 

It seemed to swarm with men, and 
they were all in strange, old-fashioned 
costumes, as if they were revellers in 
a masked ball, or wax-figures escaped 
out of museums. The queerest hats 
and high-colored jackets and knicker- 
bocker breeches and long stockings 
went up and down the shrouds, and 
glided about the curving decks, and 
stole out on the pug-nosed bowsprit. 
On the castle-like poop stood three 
men in richer vesture than the others, 
whose hats showed plumes of feathers. 
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Presently these three uncovered their 
heads, and set their faces steadfastly 
toward heaven, as if engaging in some 
act of devotion. ‘This ended, the tall- 
est turned toward the sufferers of the 
Betsy Jane, made them a solemn bow 
and waved his hand encouragingly. 

“Wal, if this don’t beat all!” said 
Phin Glover to his daughter. “ Now 
tell me nothin’ happens at sea but what 
happens in Fair Haven. Now tell me 
1 never swum ashore on a mule.” 

‘What is it, pa??? demanded Mary 
Anne. “Is it a ship, or a house?” 

“J declare I dunno whether it’s a 
meetin’-house afloat or Noah’s Ark,” 
responded the hopelessly bewildered 
skipper. “I never hailed the like 
before, not even in picters.” 

By this time a round-shouldered, full- 
breasted boat, high out of water fore 
and aft, had been let down the bulging 
sides of the stranger. Ualf a dozen of 
the grotesque sailors swung themselves 
into it; then came the tall personage 
who had made the cheering signals to 
our shipwrecked couple; in another 
minute the goose-fashioned craft was 
bobbing under the quarter of the Betsy 
Jane. Phin Glover looked at his res- 
cuers in such amazement that he forgot 
to speak to them. Even when the tall 
man stepped from his seat upon the 
deck of the waterlogged brig, the Yan- 
kee skipper could only continue to 
stare with his mouth open. 

The visitor was in every way a re- 
markable object. A sugar-loaf hat with 
a feather, a close-fitting doublet of pur- 
ple velvet, loose breeches of claret-col- 
ored silk tying below the knee, silk 
stockings of a topaz or sherry yellow, 
broad, square-toed shoes decked with 
a bow, and a long, straight sword hang- 
ing from a shoulder-belt, constituted a 
costume which even the wonder-hunt- 
ing Phin Glover had never before be- 
held, nor so much as constructed out 
of the rich wardrobe of his imagination. 
Moreover, this man had a noble form, 
a stately bearing, and a countenance 
which was at once stern and sweet. 
His gray eyes sent forth a melancholy 
yet hopeful light, which seemed to tell 
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a history beyond the natural experience 
of humanity. 

His conduct was as singular as his 
appearance. After one glance at#the 
Glovers, he knelt down upon the damp 
deck of the brig, removed his hat, and 
uttered a prayer in some unknown lan- 
guage. Rising, with a face moistened 
by tears, he approached Mary Anne, 
took her trembling hand in his, bowed 
over it in profound humility and kissed 
it. Then, before he could be prevented, 
he in the same manner kissed the horny 
fist of Captain Glover. 

“Seems to me this is puttin’? on a 
leetle too many airs, ain't it?” was the 
remark of our astonished countryman. 

“You are English,” returned the 
other, with a pronunciation which was 
foreign, and even stranger than foreign. 
It seemed as ifthe mould ofages clogged 
it, as if the dead who have been buried 
for centuries might have uttered those 
tones, as if they were meant for ears 
which have long since been stopped by 
the fingers of decay. 

“No, sév/” responded Phin Glover, 
emphatic with national pride. “ Amer- 
icans! United States of America! 
Dunno’s you ever sailed there,” he 
added, startled and somewhat humbled 
by a suspicion that there might be 
countries or ages in which his beloved 
Union was not, or had not been, famous. 
He was a good deal confused by what 
was happening, and could not think in 
perfectly clear grammar or sense. 

“You speak English,” continued the 
stranger. “I also have learned it. 
During five years I abode in London. 
Inform me of the state of the gracious 
Queen Elizabeth.” 

“Queen Elizabeth !” echoed Captain 
Phin Glover. “Why, good gracious! 
you don’t mean the old Queen Eliza- 
beth! Come now, you don’t mean to 
say you méan er / Why, bless your 
body! that’s all gone by; improved 
off the face of the earth; holystoned 
out of creation. Queen Elizabeth! 
She’s dead. Been dead ever s’ long. 
Didn’t you know it? Shipmate, tell a 
fellah ; ain’t youa jokin’? Where upon 
earth do you hail from ?” 
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“From Amsterdam. I have voyaged 
to the Indies and am returning to Am- 
sterdam.” ' 

“Amsterdam! Queen Elizabeth — 
The Flyin’? Dutchman, as I’m a sin- 
ner!” exclaimed Phineas. “Shipmate, 
ée you the Flyin’ Dutchman ?” 

“T know not what you mean,” an- 
swered the stranger. “I am, however, 
a Hollander, and I am flying from the 
wrath tocome. I am a great criminal 
who hopes forgiveness.” 

“That’s right, —that’s orthodox,” 
chimed in Glover, who always went to 
church in Fair Haven, though indifferent 
to divine service in foreign parts. “But 
bless my body! Queen Elizabeth! The 
Flyin’ Dutchman! If this don’t beat 
all! Now tell me I did n’t swim ashore 
onamule. Tell me I never rigged a 
jury-mast on an iceberg, an’ stcered it 
into the straits of Newfoundland. Ship- 
mate, I’m glad to see ye. What’s the 
news from Amsterdam ?” 

“Alas! it is long since I was there. 
I know not how long. When I left, 
Antwerp had lately been overcome by 
the Spaniards.” 

“By the Spaniards ? Never heerd 
of it. Wal, cheer up, shipmate. Since 
you quit, the Dutch have taken Hol- 
land, every speck an’ scrap of it.” 

The stranger’s eyes beamed with a 
joy which was at once patriotic and 
religious. 

“What might your name be?” was 
the next remark of our countryman. 

“ Arendt Albertsen Van Libergen.” 

Captain Glover was silent; such a 
long title awed him, as being clearly 
patrician; moreover, he did not feel 
capable of pronouncing it, and that was 
embarrassing. 

“You must now come upon my ves- 
sel,” continued the Hollander. “Yours 
cannot be got to land.” 

“How *bout the cargo?” queried 
Glover. “Bar'ls ’n staves — wal, no 
use, I s’pose — can’t be got up. Some 
provisions, though. Might take ‘em 
along, ’n allow me somethin’ for ’em.” 

“ Our provisions never fail,” returned 
Captain Van Libergen. “Come.” 

They stepped into the boat ; the old- 
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time sailors fell back on their old-time 
oars ; in two minutes they were mount- 
ing the sides of the Flying Dutchman. 
If Phineas and Mary Anne Glover had 
been led into the Tower of London or 
the Museum of Dresden, they could 
hardly have discovered a more curious 
medley of antiques than saluted their 
gaze on this singular craft. 

“The bul’arks was five feet high,” 
our countryman subsequently related. 
“ The’ was at least three inches through, 
—made for fightin’, I should jedge. 
The’ was four big iron guns, ’bout the 
size o’ twenty-four pounders, but the 
curiousest shape y’ ever see, an’ mount- 
ed, Lord bless you! Sech carriages ’d 
make a marine laugh now-a-days. Then 
the’ wa’ n’t less *n a dozen smail brass 
pieces, dreadful thin at the breech, an’ 
with mouths like a bell. I see some 
blunderbusses, too, with thunderin’ big 
butts, an’ muzzles whittled out like the 
snouts of dragons. Fact is, the’ had 
all sorts of arms, spears, an’ straight 
broadswords, an’ battle-axes on long 
poles, an’ crossbows, — y’ never see 
such crossbows in lair Haven. 

“The decks was a sight,” our narra- 
tor proceeded. “ They run scoopin’ up 
for’ard an’ scoopin’ up aft. The fo’kesle 
an’ the quarter-deck looked at each oth- 
er like two opposition meetin’-houses. 
The fore an’ main masts was as stumpy’s 
cabbage-stalks. As for her riggin’, she 
was a ship, an’ yet she wa’n’t a ship. 
However, on the whole, might ’s well 
call her a ship, considerin’ the little 
mizzen by the tiller. But the’ ain’t a 
boy in Fair Haven don’t draw better 
ships on his slate in school-time, when 
he oughter be mindin’ his addition ’n 
substraction. As for the crew, y’ never 
see such sailors now-a-days, not even in 
picter-books. The’ looked more like 
briguns in a play than like real seamen. 
A Weathersfield onion-sloop would n’t 
ship such big-trousered, long stock- 
inged lubbers. Put me in mind o’ 
Greeks, most of anything human. But 
the’ was discipline among ’em. Tell 
ye the’ was mighty ceremonious to the 
skipper an’ his mates. Must allow ’em 
that credit. The’ was discipline.” 
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Phineas Glover’s wonder did not 
abate when he was conducted into the 
cabin of the Flying Dutchman. All 
was antique, —the carved oaken wain- 
scoting, the ponderous sideboard of 
Indian wood, the mighty table, set 
with Delft ware and silver flagons. 
Amid this venerable, severe elegance 
stood two gentlemen and a beautiful 
lady; the former attired much like 
Van Libergen, the latter in what seemed 
a court costume of other days. 

“These are Adraien Van Vechter 
and Dircksen Hybertzen, my cousins,” 
said the Flying Dutchman. “ And this 
is Cornelie Van Vechter, the wife of 
my cousin. They speak no English, 
but they desire me to say that they re- 
joice in your deliverance, and that they 
are your humble servants.” 

“ When a woman ’s as putty as that, 
an’ can smile as sweet as that, she 
don’t need no English to make herself 
understood,” returned Captain Glover, 
gallantly. “Tell’em they can’t be no 
humbler servants to us than we be to 
them.” 

The lady now advanced to Mary 
Anne, took her hand with another 
charming smile, and placed her at ta- 
ble. Van Libergen went through the 
same gracious formality with Phineas ; 
and the other two Hollanders, after bow- 
ing to right and left, seated themselves. 

“But before we took a mouthful,” re- 
lates our minute and veracious coun- 
tryman, “the Flying Dutchman stood 
up an’ asked a blessing which I thought 
would last till we got to Amsterdam. 
Never see a more pious critter. If he 
could manhandle a blessing that long, 
he must. have had a monstrous gift at 
prayer.” 

By the way, Captain Glover was bog- 
gled, as we may suppose, by the out- 
landish names of his new acquaintance, 
and especially by that of the command- 
ant. The title of a celebrated cheese, 
which he had partaken of in lager-bier 
saloons, came to the aid of his memory ; 
and he found it convenient, during his 
stay on the famous sea-wanderer, to 
address Arendt Van Libergen as Capm 
Limburgher. 
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The meal was served by dark men 
in white apparel, whom: Mary Anne 
took to be “some kind of niggers,” but 
whom her father guessed to be “ Las- 
cars.” In place of tea and coffee, there 
were vintages of Spain, taken perhaps 
from some captured galleon. ‘The glo- 
rious old wine! Captain Glover had 
never tasted the like before, not even 
at his owner’s in New Haven. Under 
its incitation, he came out strong asa 
conversationalist, telling the story of 
his shipwreck and not a little of his 
previous life, and throwing in some of 
those apocryphal episodes for which he 
was celebrated. He was particularly 
splendid in describing a religious pro- 
cession which he had seen in Havana. 

“ Most wonderful sight!” he said. 
“Two miles of priests, and every one 
of ’em with a wax-candle in his hand, 
as big —as big as the pillars in front 
of the State-House.” 

“O pa!” protested the abashed 
Mary Anne, with an alarmed glance at 
her august hosts, “you don’t mean as 
big as the pillars in front of the State- 
House.” 

“Yes, by thunder!” insisted the 
captain ; “and fluted from top to bot- 
tom.” 

But, if our countryman slightly sur- 
prised his entertainers, they prodigious- 
ly and perpetually puzzled him. Their 
inquiries were all concerning matters 
so out of date, so far beyond his tether! 
They asked about the siege of Ant- 
werp, the surrendry of Brussels and 
Ghent, the reported mutinies of Wal- 
loons, the prospect of armed succors 
from England. After endeavoring to 
draw some information on these sub- 
jects from the abysses of his subjective, 
and finding that he was floundering 
into various geographical and chrono- 
logical errors, he frankly acknowledged 
that he was not logged up in Dutch 
politics, having had little chance of late 
at ,the newspapers. And when they 
spoke of the Prince of Parma, William 
of Orange, Maurice of Nassau, the Earl 
of Leicester, and Henry of Navarre, he 
feared that he was not making things 
very clear to them in asserting that 
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those old cocks were all as dead as 
General Washington. This statement, 
however, produced a painful impression 
upon his auditors. 

“Dead!” sighed the beautiful lady. 
“Then others also have passed away. 
Are we only to find those we love in 
the grave?” 

“ And are we not dead ourselves ?” 
sadly yet firmly replied Captain Van 
Libergen. ‘Did not our due term of 
life long since close? Only. the signal 
mercy of Heaven has preserved us on 
earth until we could repent of our great 
sin. Perhaps, when the expiation is 
complete, we also shall suddenly cease 
to be.” 

“Let’s hope not,” replied Phineas 
Glover, always cheerful in his views. 
“But come, about the dates ; time of 
Queen Elizabeth, you say. Why that 
was settlement of Virginny. That was 
1587, wa’n’t it, Mary Anne? Wai, if 
*twas 1587, then, as this is the year 
1867, ’t was two hundred ’n eighty years 
ago. Why, shipmates, if your log is 
correct, if you left Amsterdam when 
you say, you’ve been on the long- 
est cruise ever I heerd of. Two hun- 
dred ’n eighty years out o’ sight o’ land! 
Jerusalem! I’d ruther live ashore all 
the while.” 

When these words were translated 
to Cornelie Van Vechter, she covered 
her face with her hands, moaning, “ All 
dead ! all dead!” 

“T knew it was thus,” sighed Arendt 
Van Libergen; “and yet I weakly 
hoped that it might be otherwise.” 

“What! hain’t you kep’ no log, 
shipmate ?” demanded Phineas Glover. 

‘** How could we believe it?” replied 
the Hollander. “How could we be- 
lieve that we were even as the Ever- 
lasting Jew?” 

“Everlasting Jew ? Wandering Jew, 
s’pose ye mean. Wal now, Capm Van 
Limburgher, I’ll tell ye what it all 
means. You’re the Flyin’ Dutchman ; 
that’s just what you are ; now take my 
word for it, an’ be easy; I’ve heard of 
ye often, an’ dunno but what I ’ve seen 
ye. You’re monstrous well known to 
sailors ; an’ on the whole I’m glad I’ve 
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come acrost ye; though seems to me, 
*t wa’ n’t quite han’some to sink the 
Betsy Jane; that is, unless you was 
under some kind 0’ necessity o’ doin’ 
it. Yes, sv, you’re the Flyin’ Dutch- 
man ; bet your pile on it, if you’re a 
bettin’? man.” 

“ But what in the name of thunder is 
it all for?” he added, after a moment 
of curious and puzzled staring at the 
famous wanderer ; “ what makes ye go 
flyin’ round, sinkin’ ships an’ sailin’ in 
the wind’s eye, an’ raisin’ Nipton gen- 
erally? Why don’t ye go into port? 
Tell ye the whole United States would 
turn out to give ye receptions an’ hear 
ye lecter! The Ledger ’d give ye a 
hundred thousan’ dollars for your biog- 
raphy, written by your own fist. Might 
pile up a million in five years. Must 
be mighty fond o’ cruisin’. Make mon- 
ey by it? Sh’d think y’d want to 
slosh round on shore, once in a century, 
at least.” 

“Tt is my punishment,” replied the 
rover, with an affecting solemnity and 
humility. “Iam a great criminal.” 

“Waterlogged the Betsy Jane, cer- 
tin,” muttered Glover, in spite of a jog 
on the elbow from Mary Anne. 

“You shall hear our tale,” said Cap- 
tain Van Libergen, signing to the Hin- 
doo servants to leave the cabin. 

“Sh’d be delighted to put it in the 
papers,” observed our countryman. 
“The Palladium or the Journal would 
either of ’em snap at it.” 

“T was mad to be rich,” began the 
Flying Dutchman. “I desired wealth, 
not for its luxury, but for its power. 
Sometimes, in the midst of my hard- 
ness towards other men as I grasped 
at gold, it occurred to me that some 
day a fitting retribution would descend 
upon my head. A voice within some- 
times whispered, ‘In that thou art liv- 
ing for thyself alone, thou art denying 
Him who died for thee ; an appointed 
hour will come when thou wilt be sub- 
jected to a last trial; and then, if thou 
choose the evil, thy punishment will be 
great.’ 

“Yet I continued covetous and piti- 
less, and I made these men who voy- 
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age with me like myself. This vessel 
is freighted with the tears and sweat of 
the Indies, wrung out by me into gold 
and precious merchandise. Knowing 
that the sooner I gained my native 
land the greater would be my profit, I 
swore that nothing should detain me on 
my voyage. Horrible oath! kept with 
the faith of a demon! punished with 
the wrath of God! On the ninetieth 
day, when we were within a hundred 
leagues of Amsterdam, I saw a wreck 
with two persons upon it. My cousin 
Cornelie Van Vechter implored me 
with tears to turn aside and save them. 
Monstrously cruel, I refused to waste 
the time, and steered onward. Then, 
even as we passed, a far-sounding voice, 
surely not the voice of a mortal, called 
from the sinking ship, ‘ Sail forever, with- 
out reaching port, until you repent !’ 

“Cornelie Van Vechter cried: ‘It 
was Christ upon that wreck, and you 
have forsaken him, and he has doomed 
you.’ Had she been a man, I would 
have stricken her down, I was so har- 
dened in heart. Butshe had perceived 
the truth ; she had divined our punish- 
ment. Alas! she, the innocent, as so 
often happens on earth, was fated to 
share the reward of the guilty. Since 
that time we have sailed, we have sailed, 
we have sailed. No land. Nothing 
but sea. We cannot anywhere find the 
blessed land. We find nothing but a 
vast hell of ocean. O, the hell of illim- 
itable ocean! ‘Time, too, was no more. 
We have kept record of time, with- 
out faith in it. For a while we laughed 
at our calamity, as we had mocked at 
our sin. We could not believe that 
our friends were dead ; that the world 
of our time had passed away; that we 
were strangers to the human race. 

« Another horror! we were fated to 
witness all wrecks that be upon the 
sea. Wherever a vessel went down, 
amid howlings of waves and shrieks of 
sailors, thither we were borne at the 
speed of lightning, always in the teeth 
of gales. No struggling and crying of 
desperate men on the ocean for near 
three centuries but what these eyes 
have seen and these ears heard. From 
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tempest to tempest we have flown, al- 
ways, always beaten by opposing bil- 
lows, discovering strange seas only to 
find new horrors. And amidst all this, 
my heart has remained so hardened 
that I would not wish to succor one 
perishing soul. 

“At last, wearied with struggling 
against the Almighty, crazed to see 
once more the sweet earth for which 
Christ died, we repented. Yesternight 
I called my crew together and con- 
fessed my sin and besought the mercy 
of God. A voice answered me from 
the abysses of the stars, saying, ‘Suc- 
cor those whom I shall send, and find 
grace !’ 

“ At dawn this morning I beheld you 
on your wreck, and I turned aside to 
save you.” 

During this relation Cornelie Van 
Vechter wept so piteously that Mary 
Anne Glover cried aloud in sympathy. 
Even the commonplace soul of Phineas 
Glover was moved to suitable thoughts. 

“Wal, Capm, it’s a most surprisin’ 
providence,” he remarked, with solem- 
nity. “ An’ the’’s one thing, at the 
end on’t, that p’r’aps you don’t see. 
It’s consid’able of a come-down for you 
to pick up an’ make so much of two poor 
critters like us. Were middlin’ sort 0’ 
folks, Capen; we ain’t lords an’ la- 
dies, like what you’ve asked about ; 
we ’re no great shakes, an’ that’s a fact. 
I begun my seafarin’ life as a cabin- 
boy, an’? Mary Anne has shelled her 
heft in oysters, over an’ over. Pickin’ 
#s up, an’ kissin’ our hands an’ all that, 
is a kind o’ final test of your humility. 

“Wal, it’s a most edifyin’ narrative,” 
he continued, after a thoughtful pause. 
“It’s better *n many a sermon that 
I’ve sot under. I see the moral of it, 
as plain as a marline-spike in my eye. 
You want to git to port; you won't 
help a feller-critter in distress ; conse- 
quently you don’t git to port. Why, 
our great Republic, the United States of 
America, — dunno’s you ever heerd of 
it, —has had some such dealin’s. We 
run alongside them poor niggers: we 
might ’a’ helped ’em an’ sent ’em to 
school an’ civilized °em; but all we did 
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was to use em in puttin’ money into 
our puss. Consequently we ’ve had a 
dreadful long voyage over a sea of 
troubles, an’ hain’t got quite into port 
yit. However, you don’t know what 
I’m jawin’ about; an’, besides, I’m 
takin’ up the time of the company. 
Gentlemen, go on!” 

No one responding, Captain Glover 
raised his flagon of Manzanilla to his 
lips, with the words, “Here’s better 
luck nex’ time!” 

Thus closed this remarkable break- 
fast, seldom paralleled, we venture to 
say, on this planet, however it may be 
on the others. 

Now came an interesting week on 
the Flying Dutchman. What most 
struck Captain Glover, as he has re- 
peatedly informed us, was the solem- 
nity and religious aspect of all on 
board. - 

“They seemed to be awfully convict- 
ed, and yet they seemed to entertain 
a hope,” were his words. “ They had 
a kind o’ tender, humble look, mixed 
with a sort o’ trustin’ joy. Certinly it 
was the most interestin’ occasion that 
I ever see or expec’ to see. Jest think 
of the Flyin’ Dutchman an’ his whole 
crew gittin’ religion together. Father 
Taylor would ’a’ given his head to be 
aboard o’ that ship in such a season.” 

Our level-headed skipper took a deep 
interest also in an examination of the 
far-famed wanderer’s cargo. Arendt 
Van Libergen led the two Glovers 
through what portion of the hold was 
accessible, and showed them such 
treasures of spice, gums, India silks, 
gold-dust and ornaments, pearls and 
precious stones, as no Fair- Havener 
ever gazed upon before. 

“Beats the oyster trade, don’t it, 
Mary Anne?” remarked our country- 
man. ‘Capen Limburgher, you proba- 
bly don’t realize the value of our Amer- 
ican oyster. It’s the head sachem of 
shell-fish for cookin’ pupposes. Every 
free white native American citizen eats 
his forty bushels annually. You can 
estimate by that the importance of the 
openin’ business ; an’ Fair Haven is the 
very hub an’ centre an’ stronghold of 
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it. Nary gal in the village but can 
knife her sixty quarts daily. Mary 
Anne here is a splitter at it. It’s made 
heaps of money for the place. But 
compared with your trade, compared 
with dealin’ in the gold an’ silver an’ 
diamond line, sho! why, Capm Lim- 
burgher, you’re one of the merchant 
princes of the earth. Your ship puts 
me in mind of Zekiel’s description of 
the galleys of Tyre and Sidon. Model 
about the same, too, I sh’d reckon.” 

Except by a profound sigh, Arendt 
Van Libergen made no response to 
these flatteries. He pushed aside with 
his foot a bag of gold-dust, as if he 
considered it dross indeed, and ensnar- 
ing dross. 

“S’prisin’ how well preserved things 
be,” continued Glover. “Now here’s 
this alspice, ’s fresh ’s if ’t was picked 
this year, ’stead of two hundred an’ 
eighty years ago.” 

“Itis a part of our punishment,” re- 
turned the Flying Dutchman. “Our 
wealth was forbidden to decay, and yet 
we were forbidden to use it. We could 
gaze upon it in all its freshness, and 
yet we could not land it at our homes. 
In the midst of it, we have known that 
it was not ours. Surrounded by the 
fruit of our desires, we were under a 
curse of barrenness.” 

“ And here am J, under a cuss, with- 
out a red cent,” was the natural reply. 
“Capm, I declare I’d like to swap 
cusses with ye.” 

“Take what pleases you,” answered 
Arendt Van Libergen. “It is now of 
no value to me.” 

“Now, really, Capm, don’t want 
to rob ye,” protested Phineas Glover. 
But, bent downward by his poverty and 
his avarice, he commenced filling his 
pockets with gold. 

“Catch hold, Mary Anne,” he whis- 
pered. “Take what’s offered ye, ’s a 
good old text.” 

But in the girl’s soul there was a fine 
emotion which would not permit her to 
clutch at the wealth which dazzled her 
eyes. A profound pity for the woes of 
these fated wanderers had rapidly risen 
into love as she had watched from day 
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to day the noble bearing and mournful 
beauty of Arendt Van Libergen. Not 
for all the treasures that were in his 
galleon would she have grasped for 
greed in his presence. She stood up- 
right, her lashes gemmed with tears, 
gazing at this strangely doomed being. 

He caught her glance; he gave her 
one sad, sweet smile in reward for it; 
then he selected a string of priceless 
pearls and placed it around her neck. 
One of her tears wet his hand, and he 
murmured, “ Thanks for pity.” 

They now went on deck, Captain 
Glover’s numerous pockets cumbrously 
stuffed with gold-dust and idols, and 
Mary Anne bearing naught but the 
string of pure pearls. 

Meantime the Flying Dutchman is 
sailing before a fair wind towards Am- 
sterdam. The curse is lifted; the 
vessel is not now different from all 
earthly craft; she no longer flies in the 
tecth of gales, surrounded forever by 
billows; she is like other ships in her 
dependence upon the laws of nature ; 
but she is favored with fortunate breezes 
and a smooth sea; she seems to know 
that at last she is bound home. 

On a sunlit summer morning —on 
such a cloudless and dewy morning of 
grace as forgiven phantom ships are 
wont to enter port — the Flying Dutch- 
man arrived off a low, green. coast, 
within sight of the masts, roofs,. and 
towers of a great city. 

“That’s Amsterdam,” confidently 
declared Captain Glover, who had nev- 
er before crossed the ocean. “ There 
the old town is, jest as I left it last, an’ 
jest as you left it, I’ll bet a biscuit. 
There ’s the State-House —I s’pose it 
is—an’ all the meetin’-houses,— the 
’Piscopal ’n’ the Methodis’ ’n’ the Con- 
gregational. Take the word of an old 
sailor, you'll find it all right ashore, an’ 
everybody turnin’ out to shake hands 
with ye. See all your friends an’ fam- 
ily before night, Miss Van Vechter.” 

“Will the dead arise to greet us?” 
sighed Cornelie Van Vechter, when this 
cheerful prophecy was translated to her. 

“Wal now, ’tain’t certin they be 
dead,” argued Captain Glover. ‘“ There 
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was Joyce Heth, in our country, — Bar- 
num did say an’ swear she was a hun- 
dred an’ thirty-two year old, —an’ she 
nothin’ but a nigger, with no chance for 
proper eatin’ an’ no medicines to speak 
of. An’ there was old Tom Johnson 
of Fair Haven. / never heerd anybody 
pretend to deny that he was less ’n two 
hundred. That’s a positive, solemn 
fact,” declared the cheerful captain, 
looking a little embarrassed under the 
lady’s mournful gaze. 

“Now in your time,” he continued, 
“folks had powerful constitutions, an’ 
necessarily lived to a good old age. 
Why, it stands to reason you’ll find 
some of ’em all alive an’ frisky. An’ 
glad to see ye? Sho!” 

“Alas!” murmured the beautiful Hol- 
lander, ‘if they live, they will be broken 
with years, and they will not know us.” 

“Let us deceive ourselves with no 
false hopes,” said Arendt Van Liber- 
gen. “We are the dead going to the 
dead.” 

“Now that ain’t my style, Capm 
Limburgher,” protested Glover. “ Hope 
on, hope ever, is my motto. If’t had n’t 
been, I never sh’d ’a’ come ashore many 
a time when I’ve gone to the bottom, 
or fit with white bears for a squattin’ 
right on an iceberg.” 

A glance, not of disdain, but of de- 
vout pity, fell from the rover’s eyes, and 
silenced the babbling skipper. 

A Dutch pilot, who now boarded the 
vessel, was so dumfoundered at its 
build and the appearance of its crew, 
that, while he remained upon it, he 
did not utter one syllable. He stood 
blanched with fright at the clumsy til- 
ler, and made signs as to the manage- 
ment of the nondescript rigging. Our 
garrulous countryman sidled up to him, 
and sought to engage him in conversa- 
tion. Whether the pilot understood 
English or not, he made no reply fur- 
ther than to clatter his teeth with terror. 

And now, as they approached the 
wharves, a strange, awful transforma- 
tion began to steal upon the crew of 
the Flying Dutchman. The green wa- 
ter of the harbor seemed to commence 
the dissolution of that charm which 
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had kept them youthful through nearly 
three centuries. Phineas Glover, glan- 
cing at Arendt Van Libergen, noticed 
that his chestnut hair was streaked 
with silver, and that his face, lately so 
smooth and hale, was seamed with 
wrinkles. Turning to Cornelia Van 
Vechter, he saw that she too had lost 
the freshness of her young beauty, and 
taken on the tints and bearing of mid- 
dle age. 

“] ve heerd o’ folks gittin’ gray ina 
night,” muttered the startled skipper ; 
“but this is the first time I ever see it. 
Tell me now I never steered an ice- 
berg.” 

Moment by moment this fearful 
change of youth into age proceeded. 
Soon Arendt Van Libergen sat feebly 
down on the gangway steps, a decrepit, 
snowy-haired old man, with no beauty 
but a smile of devout resignation. Cor- 
nelie Van Vechter, now an ancient 
matron, clung to the shoulder of her 
suddenly venerable husband. Gray- 
headed sailors, their locks momentarily 
growing whiter, and their bronzed faces 
paling to the ashy hue of age, slowly 
and weakly coiled away ropes which 
seemed to be falling into dust. The 
change reached the ship; every fathom 
toward land opened cracks in the bul- 
warks; the masts began to drop in 
dry-rotted slivers ; the sails lay on the 
yards in mouldering rags. 

Suddenly terrified, Captain Glover 
seized Mary Anne, rushed with her to 
the castle-like quarter-deck, and sought 
refttee behind the trembling pilot. The 
girl was crying. “O, he must die!” 
she whispered ; “I shall never see him 
again.” 

Looking towards Arendt Van Liber- 
gen, Glover beheld him, feeble with ex- 
treme age, deadly pale and gasping. 
Beyond him lay Cornelie Van Vechter, 
Adraien Van Vechter, Dircksen Hy- 
bertzen, and all the sailors, all prostrate, 
all breathing out their little remaining 
life, yet all with a sweet smile of resig- 
nation on their indescribably ancient 
features. 

At this moment the vessel neared 
the wharf. With a loud scream the 
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Dutch pilot sprang across decaying 
timbers, leaped the space between the 
bulwarks and the shore, and disap- 
peared in the labyrinth of the ‘living 
city. Over the dust of vanishing planks 
Phineas Glover and his daughter fol- 
lowed, tumbling upon the flagging of 
the landing-place. They heard the 
ship touch behind them, with a soft, 
rustling noise, as of mere mould and 
fungus. They turned to gaze at her, 
but she had disappeared. A great dust 
filled the air; it hid her, as they 
thought, from their sight; it descended 
slowly and noiselessly into the green 
waters ; and when it was gone, nothing 
was left; the Flying Dutchman was 
no more. But, high above the spot 
where she had been, sweeping first 
clearly and then faintly into the heav- 
ens, rang a sweet music of many joyous 
voices, a chant of gratitude and of de- 
liverance. 

The Glovers, staring down into the 
mysteriously whispering wavelets, saw 
only a cloudy settling of pulverous mat- 
ter, which each instant grew thinner, 
and soon was naught. Clear green 
water, woven through with strands of 
sunlight, rolled over the last mooring- 
place of the famous sea-wanderer. 

“Wal, that beats square-rigged ice- 
bergs,” mumbled Captain Glover. 
“Lord! how full the world is of won- 
ders ! yes, and of disappointments! I 
did expec’ to git some kind of commis- 
sion out of that chap, an’ make my for- 
tune. However, I’ve got some gold- 
dust an’ idols.” 

He touched his pockets ; they were 
flat against his ribs. He rammed his 
hands into them; they contained only 
a corroded solution. He looked for the 
chain of pearls; it was still around 
Mary Anne’s neck. The wealth which 
he had hinted his desire for, and which 
he had so eagerly clutched at, had van- 
ished. Naught remained but the pure 
offering of gratitude to pity. 

Such is the story of the return of the 
Flying Dutchman from his long cruise, 
as related to us by the worthy and reli- 
able Captain Phineas Glover of Fair 
Haven. 
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HOW WE GROW IN THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 


i Nigel years ago he who went 
westward as far as St. “Louis — 
then about the Udtima Thile of west- 
ward travel to ordinary mortals who 
were not pioneers or trappers — took 
ten days or a fortnight for the journey, if 
he stopped over Sunday, for conscience’ 
sake, at some intervening city, as at 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, or Louisville. 
He made the journey mainly by canal 
and steamboat, — except a day or two of 
railroad through Pennsylvania from the 
starting-point at Philadelphia, —by canal 
through the’ valley of the lovely Juniata, 
and by steamboat down the Ohio and 
up the Mississippi Rivers. The jour- 
ney, for these fifteen years past, has 
been made from New York to Chicago 
a place which most people who know 
anything know something about now, 
but which, thirty years ago, was noth- 
ing to speak of and nowheres to go to 
—in thirty-six hours. The saving of 
time marks the progress of the country 
in everything else,—a progress from 
a hundred miles a day to thirty miles 
an hour, from an unsettled wilderness 
to a region rich, populous, and highly 
civilized. But it is, nevertheless, a 
question with one who made the jour- 
ney then and who makes it now, wheth- 
er the want of speed had not its com- 
pensation. He who goes westward 
now may know something of his place 
of destination, if he stays there long 
enough ; but of what intervenes be- 
tween him and his Eastern home he 
knows next to nothing, except thirty- 
six hours of just tolerable discomfort. 
But he who made the journey twenty- 
five or thirty years ago glided slowly 
through a picturesque and charming 
country, passing, if he were vigorous 
and wise, many hours on foot on the 
tow-path of the canal, a mile or two 
ahead of his boat, or watching from the 
steamer’s deck, as he went more swiftly 
down the Ohio and up the Mississippi, 
the ever-changing and ever-beautiful 


scenery of ‘the river-banks, and making 
familiar acquaintance on both canal 
and river, in his many days’ travel, with 
every town and hamlet and wood-yard, 
and almost with every hut, for hun- 
dreds and hundreds of miles. It was, 
in truth, a pleasant journey, full, if not 
of adventure, at least of incident. For 
adventure, one must have gone even a 
few years earlier on horseback through 
that wilderness, instead of by canal or 
stage through a settled country, and on 
flatboats or in canoes upon the rivers, 
instead of by steamboats. But of inci- 
dent there was enough a quarter of a 
century ago to make a journey west- 
ward an event to anybody, and to a 
youngster aromance. To spring from 
the canal- boat and walk on briskly 
ahead while it was detained at a lock, 
and keep ahead for hours, passing 
through some dot of a village, stopping 
for a chat at some lonely log-hut in a 
clearing, gathering the new and strange 
flowers by the wayside, coming with 
fresh surprise, in the windings of the 
lovely river, upon some enchanting bit 
of scenery among hills that were al- 
most mountains, snow-capped in the 
late autumn days, and toning down to 
the rich verdure of their bases; to be 
delayed sometimes for half a day by a 
broken lock, when there was time to 
ramble about the woods for gamé or 
for a shooting-match (for most young 
travellers carried their guns, and I re- 


call the entire satisfaction I gave to 


the company by shooting off one of my 
fingers on one of these pleasant occa- 
sions), —all this was to win pleasure and 
experience, such as must be sought for, 
in these faster but possibly tamer times, 
by travel in far more distant regions. 
Then pleasant relations with your fel- 
low-creatures were quite possible, nor 
were you compelled to look upon them 
all as natural enemies, one of whom 
was sure to take the other half of your 
car-seat, and whom, before the thirty- 
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six hours are over, it would give you 
so much satisfaction to have killed 
when he gets off at the next station. 
A score or two of men and women 
crowded together for a week on a canal- 
boat, — and generally men and women 
from the country with sentiments and 
notions, and not city people without ei- 
ther, — were sure to have some among 
them worth knowing; and it was so 
easy for us to get away from each other 
and from the boat, that there was little 
danger of boring or of being bored. 
Constant change and constant variety 
gave anew zest to every day, and though 
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tier deep, was not exactly the most 
perfect of bedchamber arrangements, it 
was not much worse than a modern 
palace car, where the chief improve- 
ment is that your shelf is mounted with 
gorgeous brass or silver-plate, with 
sides of black-walnut, and hung with 
worsted damask, instead of being of 
plain painted pine with calico curtains. 
The canal-boat shelf was almost as 
wide, the sheets were quite as clean, 
the bedding was aired daily, and the 
ventilation of the boat quite as good as 
in the elegantly appointed car; so ele- 
gance of appointment is really all the dif- 
ference. A tin bowl full of clean water 
from the canal, and a common towel 
for half a dozen, were the provisions 
for the morning toilet; but the water 
alongside was in abundance, and one 
could wash the bowl clean before using 
it, if willing to incur the odium of being 
“nasty particular.” In the modern 
“palace car” the passenger has the 
privilege of a washbowl of china, in- 
stead of tin, a little more than a tea- 
cupful of water, and the clean corner 
of a towel if he is at the right end of a 
cue of half a dozen. True, we submit 
now to this abridgment of comfort and 
decency for a day or two only, but in 
the older time it was quite as tolera- 
ble without the gilding, while in the 
week of easy travelling there was the 
pleasure of untrammelled movement, 
the exhilaration of mountain air and 
active exercise, the enjoyment of beau- 
tiful scenery, the association with many 
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people, the seeing of many places, — all 
the advantages, in short, that could be 
gained from travel. No doubt it is a 
disgraceful confession, but to me the 
pleasures of the old way, with its week 
of slow motion, quite counterbalance 
the advantages of the new, with its thir- 
ty-six hours from New York to Chicago 
in a palace car, in which, an enthusiast 
in progress says, “a king would only be 
too happy to ride, sup, sleep, and play 
whist.” To watch a well-dressed crowd 
of passengers for a day or two in a 
modern car; to speculate whether there 
is difference enough in the looks of 
them to show that this one sells shoes 
and that one dry goods; to exchange 
a dull word or duller newspaper with 
your next neighbor, duller than either ; 
to vary the monotony of the ride with 
a rush into a refreshment-room for 
food, over which you say grace with a 
sickening protest,— is such a conden- 
sation of blank wearisomeness that one 
becomes, at length, capable of only one 
numb sensation, —a longing that the 
train would increase its speed from 
thirty miles to a hundred. It was quite 
another thing to take a steamboat at 
Pittsburg, twenty-five years ago, for a 
week’s voyage, to find one’s self sur- 
rounded by people not at all like those 
one had left at home, and no two af- 
ter the same pattern, — men of differ- 
ent regions, of different thoughts and 
characters, and formed by totally dif- 
ferent circumstances. In that leisurely 
voyage, while the traveller learned ev- 
ery town and village, every bluff and 
reach on the Ohio and Mississippi, 
there was time for many an interesting 
study of human nature in a hundred 
different phases. What is a respecta- 
ble game of whist in a palace car to 
watching or playing, if ome was so 
minded, a game of poker in the “social 
hall” of a steamboat where a profes- 
sional river gambler sat down, with a 
pack of marked cards in one pocket 
and a six-shooter in the other, and 
challenged the company to a game, 
quite ready for the chance of killing 
somebody or being killed before morn- 
ing? What entertainment is there in 
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the ever so respectable dealer in shoes 
or dry goods on a collecting tour, com- 
pared to the possibilities in a Western 
hunter, leaning on his long rifle, with 
the air of a man ashamed of himself 
for being caught in civilization and bad 
company, and who might have sat for 
the portrait of Leather-Stocking? I 
recall one of these, —it was more than 
a quarter of a century ago, remember, 
—and his like is hardly to be found 
now except somewhere up toward the 
sources of the Columbia River. He 
looked on in silence while a young 
sportsman just from New York, as 
nicely and exquisitely appointed in all 
his habiliments and accoutrements as 
if he were only out for a stroll down 
Broadway, explained to a gaping crowd 
the construction of a beautiful rifle of 
the newest pattern. “I wonder,” said 
Leather-Stocking, “what a chap like 
that would do now in such a snap as 
I got into once on this very river?” 
We youngsters, to whom Popinjay 
with his new breech-loader was much 
less of a marvel than this weather- 
beaten old man in buckskin hunting- 
shirt and breeches, about whom we 
had gathered, asked for gn explana- 
tion. Our respectful admiration had 
broken in upon his taciturnity. ‘I was 
out a hunting once,” he said, in good 
Westernee which I shall not attempt 
to imitate, “on this river [the Missis- 
sippi], and I came late in the day toa 
bayou. My «way lay down the river, 
and round that bayou was six or seven 
miles, while across it was only two or 
three hundred yards. I didn’t want 
the walk, and I didn’t want to be be- 
lated, so I determined to try the bayou. 
There was no water init ; it was all mud, 
— that kind of slimy, greasy quick-mud 
that holds on to a man, and slowly sucks 
him down in spite of all his strength. 
I knew the danger, but I thought I 
could manage it. Hunting about I 
found two planks washed up from some 
old flat-boat, maybe years before. With 
these I started out, stepping from one 
to the other, pulling first one and then 
the other from behind me and putting 
it ahead, till I got to about the middle 
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of the bayou. Every step I had taken 
was more and more difficult. The far- 
ther I went the more my planks were 
sucked down by the devilish mud, till I 
could stand up no longer, but was 
obliged first to sit, and then to lie down 
flat on my stomach, to divide my weight 
more equally. Hauling myself on to 
the foremost, I would turn round as on 
a pivot, grasp the plank behind, haul it 
alongside, and then shove it ahead of 
me. Pretty soon I had to help my 
hands with my teeth, for all the strength 
of both was needed to raise the planks 
from the quagmire that sucked them 
down. At last one of them sunk be- 
yond my reach. Flat on my face on 
a single plank, in the middle of the 
bayou, the mud rising around me ready 
to swallow me up,—I considered. I 
could n’t swim ashore, for I wasn’t in 
the water; I could n’t wade, for to 
stand up was to go down like a plum- 
met; to move six inches either way 
was sure death. No human aid could 
ever reach me; no human creature 
might, pass that way for months ; no 
house, no road was within miles of me. 
My only chance for life was another 
plank. That I must have or lie there 
till I starved to death, or roll over and 
make an end of it in the nasty mud. 
Then I remembered my jackknife. 
Getting it out of my pocket, I cut 
under me, lying flat as I was, slowly 
and patiently upon the plank that long 
seasoning had made almost as hard as 
iron, till I cut it in two. Then pulling 
myself forward on the farther half, I 
drew the hindmost ahead of me again, 
and so went on as before. I got out at 
last; but, stranger, I was the ugliest- 
looking white man when I crawled 
ashore that ever you did see!” He 
patted his long rifle affectionately, 
and added: “ But I never parted with 
her !” 

We don’t hear of these little incidents 
in palace cars on a westward journey 
nowadays, at least from the actors in 
them. 

The Mississippi then was a frontier 
river. In St. Louis they pointed out 
the stake in the court-house yard at 
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which, two or three years back, a slave 
had been bound and roasted to death 
by a slow fire, for some real or imagi- 
nary crime, all the town standing by, 
with the utmost decorum, to witness 
and approve the punishment. At Al- 
ton, about that time, Lovejoy was shot 
down, and the smallest fuss made about 
it, for daring to publish an antislavery 
paper. The man who shot him, as I 
happened to know, was a young Vir- 
ginian, a student at law at Alton, and 
who was himself shot in a bar-room 
brawl a few years after in New Orleans. 
In Alton, not a hand was raised to de- 
fend or succor Lovejoy save one, and 
that was the hand of a woman, —a Mrs. 
Wait from Boston. She kept one of the 
two small hotels of the village; and 
when the news spread that Lovejoy was 
besieged with his press, she begged the 
men of her house, if they were men, to 
go to his help. Nonestirred. Putting 
on her bonnet and shawl, she rushed 
to the church and rang an alarm-bell. 
It was all she could do. The people, 
indeed, understood the bell, but it only 
hastened a few more to join the mob 
which beleaguered the brave printer, 
and which presently exchanged con- 
gratulations over his dead body. 
Illinois was good hunting - ground 
then for Abolitionists and fugitives 
from slavery, as well as for other game. 
There was a bustle at the door one night 
as we sat in the common room of a little 
wayside tavern in a new settlement of a 
hundred people, and presently two men, 
armed to the teeth, walked in with a 
black man, his hands bound behind his 
back, between them. He was a brawny 
fellow, with a bright, intelligent face, who 
had the wit to run away from Kentucky 
some months before, and thought he 
had run far enough when he reached a 
free State. His master, hearing where 
he was, had come after him with a 
friend, and when he was found had only 
to bid him come back again. Nobody 
in Illinois then thought it proper to ask 
any questions of a white man who said 
that a stray “nigger” was his slave. 
These men tossed the poor fellow some 
bits of supper from their table as they 
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would toss them to a dog, and when 
warmed and filled, the master conde- 
scended to explain the circumstances 
of the case. 

This boy, he said, was his nigger, 
He had found him the night before, 
and had started that morning on their 
way back to Kentucky. The roads 
were heavy, and to get on the faster, 
they had travelled “tie and go,” letting 
the negro rest himself by mounting one 
of the horses — the white men were on 
horseback — occasionally, and riding a 
short distance. The black was so sub- 
missive and cheerful, mounting and 
dismounting as he was told, and, wheth- 
er getting ahead or loitering behind, so 
obedient to call, that they were thrown 
entirely off their guard. But at last, 
as they were approaching a piece of 
“timber,” —a creek, generally with 
bluffs more or less steep, always run- 
ning through the “ timber ” of the prai- 
ries, —the negro, being a little way 
ahead, drove his heels into his horse’s 
sides, and lashing him into a run, made 
for the woods. The whites at once, of 
course, saw his purpose and started in 
pursuit. It was a short chase, but a 
rapid one. When the negro reached 
the edge of the bluff his master was 
close behind him. Without an instant’s 
hesitation the slave threw himself from 
the horse and over the cliff, forty feet 
high and almost perpendicular, and 
rolled to the bottom. The other fol- 
lowed as unhesitatingly, for a thousand 
dollars’ worth of “nigger” was worth 
the risk of a good many bruises, and 
no decent white man could stand still 
and see a negro do what he didn’t 
dare. Before the black could rise the 
white was upon him, and before the 
fierce struggle between them was over, 
and at that point when knives had 
flashed in the eyes of both, the other 
white was “counted in” in the fight, 
and the black at length was overcome 
and bound. There was no more “tie 
and go” for him that day, but with his 
hands tied behind him he trudged sul- 
lenly along, led captive by a rope at his 
master’s saddle-bow. 

*“ And now, Jim,” said his master, as 
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he finished his story, “are n’t you sorry 
for what you done?” 

The prisoner raised his head and 
looked upon the jury, — four boys fresh 
from Massachusetts, who had never 
given a serious thought to slavery till 
they stood face to face with it here in 
this man who had only a few hours 
before had that desperate fight for life 
and freedom,—he looked upon the 
jury, and said, “ No, massa!” 

“What!” screamed the Kentuckian, 
jumping from his chair, and striding 
across the room with a threatening ges- 
ture; “aren’t sorry! You black ras- 
cal you; aren’t sorry! Why! didn’t 
I always treat you well? Didn’t you 
always have enough to eat and to wear ? 
Was n’t I always a good master?” 

“Yes, massa.” ° 

“ And you aren’t sorry! A year ago 
you run away from a good home; and 
to-day, when I’m taking you back to it, 
you tried to escape and I only secured 
you at the risk of my life. My God! 
and you are n’t sorry !” 

“No! massa; and I "ll do it agin if I 
gits a chance!” 

They started on their homeward 
journey in the morning, the negro se- 
cured as before. In the course of the 
day, however, he contrived to slip out 
of his bonds and, with better luck than 
the day before, escaped and eluded re- 
capture. How he contrived it we never 
learned, but for days afterward we 
heard of the two Kentuckians in the 
next town hunting for and cursing the 
ingratitude and cunning of a runaway 
“nigger.” But they never found him, 

To be sure one need n’t have gone 
to Illinois thirty or twenty or even a 
dozen years ago, to see a slave-hunt. 
It was only in 1855 that Anthony Burns 
was led through the streets of Boston, 
under military escort. Thank God all 
that is over now! 

I do not remember, and I shall not 
look into the last census — anybody 
else can who chooses — to see what the 
population of Illinois was then and 
what itis now. I know the difference 
is wonderful. ‘There wasn’t then a 
railroad in the State, and he was rather 
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a bold man who thought there ever 
would be. There were not even many 
stages. Everybody travelled on horse- 
back, or in long, lumbering wagons in 
which the farmer carried his wheat to 
market or an emigrant sought, with his 
family and all his worldly goods, a new 
home. Occasionally men froze to death 
on the prairies when a snow-storm 
covered up the faint track of wheels 
that was called a road. To swim a 
horse across a swollen stream, or to 
run him over a newly frozen one, lest 
his weight, in a slow progress, should 
break through the thin ice; to run a 
team, “fon the lope,” down the steep 
and slippery banks of a creek to be 
forded when the question was which 
should first get to the bottom, wagon 
or horses; to take an empty log-house 
for a week’s shooting on the edge of 
a bit of “timber,” and miles away from 
any settlement, with a good chance of 
starving if a great snow-fall cut off your 
retreat and game was scarce; to stop 
at night at the farm-house that hap- 
pened to be in sight, for a supper and a 
night’s lodging, — a farm-house almost 
always of logs and of one room only, 
in which, when the whole family and 
the guests had done supper, the whole 
family and the guests went to rest, ina 
bed or two and about the floor, with no 
more thought of indelicacy than that 
young lady had, who, in such a house, 
said to Judge Douglas, foolish enough 
to indulge in the luxury of taking off 
his trousers before getting into bed, 
« A mighty small chance of legs there, 
stranger”; to pass through the long 
summer night over the quiet prairies, 
as lonely and almost as pathless as 
the sea; to avoid the flies that some- 
times rising from the timber would settle 
in black swarms upon the horses and 
drive them to frenzy and often to death ; 
to go to a dance at sunset — such 
bouncing and free-mannered girls! — 


and stay till sunrise, only wishing that 


- the nights were longer ; to meet every- 


where a simplicity of manners and of 
character, such as poets have dreamed 
of, and with ignorance, especially among 
Southern emigrants, as refreshing as it 
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was astounding, as, for example, in 
the question: ‘“ Massachusetts? that, 
now, is next to Virginny, aren’t it?” 
or “Massachusetts? that’s under a 
kingly government, isn’t it ???— such 
was travelling to the West and in the 
West twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
with everywhere a different civiliza- 
tion from that which one left behind 
on the seaboard,—a semi-civilization 
full of a charm of its own, the like 
of which can hardly be found now, in 
these days of railroads and newspa- 
pers and telegraphs, in all this broad 
land. 

The wonderful story of Chicago has 
been told more than once in these 
pages and elsewhere. Within a month 
a gentleman of that city has celebrated 
his silver-wedding, who was the fourth 
white man who ventured to settle out- 
side Fort Dearborn, where now a quar- 
ter of a million of people make a mu- 
nicipality, and who travelled alone 
through the wilderness on horseback 
to the Wabash to bring up a detach- 
ment of United States troops to cut off 
.the Winnebagoes then threatening to 
destroy the feeble “station.” Nor is 
he the only “ first settler” — the Chicago 
title of nobility —now living in that 
stately city who knew it when it was a 
prairie swamp. Gentlemen in search 
of the marvellous, go to Chicago, but 
the real marvel, after all, is not there, 
but outside of it. Hong Kong, in a 
country where it takes a century to 
change a fashion, is only about half as 
old as Chicago, and is almost as large 
as Chicago was atthe sameage. Where 
it stands was a barren hillside five- 
and-twenty years ago, with hardly one 
“flowery ” fellow-citizen to the square 
mile. ‘To-day Hong Kong has, proba- 
bly, somewhere from thirty to forty 
thousand people, which is more than 
Chicago had till it passed 1850. What 
made this sudden growth of a new city 
in a country where everything was 
finished before the rest of the world 
was begun, and where nothing has 
changed since the time of Moses? 
Simply the transfer of the trade of Can- 
ton: with the trade came the people. 
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Given a cause for the transfer of that 
ancient commerce from one shop to 
another in a densely populated country, 
and there is nothing marvellous in a 
city springing up in a night. Chicago 
grew from the same cause, only the 
process was reversed. In the Chinese 
city the people followed the trade as 
certainly as water follows the opening 
of floodgates; in the Illinois settle- 
ment it was trade that followed the 
people. The real marvel is in the 
country, not in the town. Had Illinois 
and Iowa and Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan grown only with that comparatively 
slow growth of the Eastern States for 
the last two and a half centuries, Chi- 
cago would be to-day what she was 
thirty years ago, — only a promising vil- 
lage, and not a great city. Given the 
country, and the town had tobe. Given 
the populous back regions, and the 
port was a necessity. Given the pro- 
ducts, and there had to be the mart. 
The only question was, as the armies 
of emigrants came marching in and 
encamping over that broad surface of 
two or three hundred thousand square 
miles, whereabouts on that opal sea of 
Michigan the extrefét was to be? 
And a shallow, muddy, sluggish creek 
capable of being made into a harbor 
settled it in favor of Chicago. The 
first settlers foresaw the future so plain- 
ly that lots in certain parts of the ex- 
pected city were as high in 1837 as they 
are to-day. True these men made a 
mistake of a mile or two, and bought 
and sold lots at three hundred dollars 
the front foot in the one place, and 
acres at five or ten dollars each in an- 
other. Whether the new town would 
stretch a mile or two this way or half 
a dozen that, they failed to foresee; 
but they did foresee a great city in the 
near future as the inevitable conse- 
quence of that vast tide of emigration 
that was flowing so noiselessly but so 
unceasingly out upon the prairies, and 
was to cover them with farms and vil- 
lages, with wheat and corn, with cattle 
and swine. New England sent the 
best of her sons and daughters to scat- 
ter over the Northwest,—sons who 
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could endure and work ; daughters who 
could endure and work and bear chil- 
dren, —and in a generation the land 
was filled with millions of intelligent 
and thrifty people, and teemed with 
wealth. Herein is the real marvel. It 
is not that a town of five thousand peo- 
ple has grown in thirty years to one 
of two hundred and fifty thousand, but 
that a region which thirty years ago 
was sparsely settled with a people poor 
and ignorant and rude should in that 
period have attained, with its wonder- 
ful growth in population, to a wealth, a 
power, and an intelligence that was nev- 
er known in any commonwealth before, 
save, perhaps, in the State of Massa- 
chusetis. Chicago is only the result, a 
beautiful and remarkable, but still only 
an inevitable result, of that sudden 
springing of an empire into existence. 
One sces that at a glance, and marvels 
at it; reads the figures, and is bewil- 
dered ; hears, but hardly credits the sto- 
ries of the increase in the value of real 
estate; looks with amazement at the 
broad avenues, more imposing than al- 
most any other city streets on this Conti- 
nent, at the miles of cattle-yards, at the 
stupendous mills and grain-elevators, at 
the spacious warehouses, at the luxuri- 
ous dwellings, and is told by the man 
standing beside him that he remem- 
bers when the site of this Chicago was 
a prairie - swamp, without a habitation 
save one small log-fort. But, after all, 
it is a palpable wonder; his eyes see it, 
and his understanding grasps it; it is 
all spread out before him as on a map, 
and he cannot escape from it. But out 
on the prairie, along the banks of many 
rivers, great and small, have sprung up 
many other cities and towns and vil- 
lages, and farms and factories have 


gathered and grown millions of people, © 


which the eyes do not see, which the un- 
derstanding does not comprehend, at a 
glance, but whose industry and thrift 
and intelligence have made the North- 
wést whatit is, and compelled Chicago 
to keep pace with and be its visible 
exponent and outgrowth. 

Tt were easy enough to tabulate the 
progress of the West; to show by 
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dates and figures when railroads and 
telegraphs were begun, and how many 
miles of iron web have been woven 
through and over the land; to tell off 
in bushels the increase in the produc- 
tion of corn and wheat; to number the 
cattle and the hogs, and the pounds 
they make of beef and pork to feed a 
hungry world; to count the schools 
with their tens of thousands of pupils 
preparing to be the West of the future ; 
to give the long, proud list of young 
men who went to the war, and of those 
who never came back; to estimate 
assessable property and the taxes paid 
by each man and woman and child ; — 
all this it were easy to do again, as it 
has been done so many times already. 
They are astounding figures, unexam- 
pled in the world’s history; but I shall 
not repeat them. No wonder that the 
South was sure rebellion would be 
successful, when she counted all that 
wealth and power of the West on 
her side. In a contest against such 
odds, the Northern Atlantic States 
could only have stipulated that they 
should be “let alone,” and would have 
been fortunate had that been granted 
them. But the slave States made two 
mistakes: they forgot that the North- 
west was the child of New England; 
and they had put off the Rebellion too 
long by a quarter of a century. Five- 
and-twenty years ago the outlet of the 
West to the sea was by the Mississip- 
pi, and the threat to shut up that chan- 
nel was to threaten isolation and pov- 
erty. Canals and railroads have moved 
the Gulf of Mexico to the mouth of the 
Hudson, and Boston and Portland har- 
bors. Should the Union ever fall to 
pieces, the dividing boundary will be 
the Alleghany range or Mason and 
Dixon’s line, as the West chooses. 
Heaven help the Union if such a ques- 
tion ever arises between the East and 
the West! 

The West can stand alone, and com- 
mand her allies. It is not only that 
she has grown with such marvellous 
rapidity, but that her people are culti- 
vated, intelligent, and ingenious. The 
first steel plough was made at the 
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West; the great reaping - machines 
come from the West; from a grain- 
elevator, which New York has hardly 
yet learned the use of, to a watch which 
New England has been fifty years 
learning to make; in all the range, 
from the most stupendous to the most 
delicate manufactures, the West is be- 
ginning to be equally at home. Chi- 
cago could not do without the elevator ; 
it came from the necessity of the case, 
as power-presses grew from the neces- 
sities of daily newspapers, and _ tele- 
graphs from the exigencies of com- 
merce. Watches the West makes, not 
so much because she needed to make 
them, but because watches are a good 
thing to make, and she chooses to do 
anything that can be done anywhere 
else. Free trade is not a Western 
plant, but it has taken deep root there, 
and will dictate the future policy of the 
nation. Such a people are not depend- 
ent upon other sections; it is other 
sections that are dependent upon them. 
“ New York,” said a Western man who 
visited it for the first time, “is the Chi- 
cago of the East!” 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago the 
men of the West were rough, the wo- 
men rougher, the children ,roughest. 
Now the children —some of them, at 
least, and all are capable of doing what 
ethers have learned to do — make 
watches! Perhaps a mechanical fact 
of this sort is as good an illustration 
as can be found of character and intel- 
ligence. Forty miles west of Chicago 
is the town of Elgin. One who thinks 
of Illinois as a wide and flat and lonely 
prairie would get a new idea of it in 
visiting that region. The Fox River 
runs through it, —a shallow stream, val- 
uable, no doubt, for its gathered water- 
power here and there upon its banks, 
but marked by the passing traveller 
only for its beauty. Hills crowned with 
woods, high enough to be seen a dozen 
miles away; valleys between so rich as 
to look like English parks; houses, — 
not log-houses, or, less attractive still, 
the rude frame-houses of thirty years 
ago, — but of the better sort, with ar- 
chitectural pretensions and cultivated 
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grounds such as one secs in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Eastern cities ; 
huge barns, and more than one to each 
house, and, near these, mountains — 
not stacks, but mountains bigger than 
either barns or houses — of hay, recall- 
ing those miles of stocks-yards at Chi- 
cago to which these mountains move 
in due season ;— through all this pleas- 
ant landscape, which has nowhere a 
look of newness or of rudeness, and 
everywhere the aspect of plenty and of 
culture, winds the charming Fox, oozing 
here through meadows, washing there 
the soft verdure of a hill sloping gently 
down to the water’s edge, now rippling 
on some tiny reach of beach, and now 
darkening in the shadow of a wood 
whose feet it kisses. In such a region 
a New-Englander might almost forget 
that he had left his home a thousand 
miles away. In this valley of the Fox 
lies Elgin, compact and close, with the 
smoke from half a dozen factories of 
different kinds rising above it, the town 
ravelling out upon the prairie and up 
the hills into suburban residences and 
great rich farms,— dairy and stock 
farms, whose milk and whose meat are 
condensed and concentrated by the 
Borden Company in Elgin, to go wher- 
ever a ship sails or a white man trav- 
els. Now my point is, that the most 
remarkable evidence of rapid growth to 
be found anywhere is seen in such a 
fact as this: that in thirty years a town 
—taking Elgin merely as a representa- 
tive case, for it is only one of many — 
springs up in the wilderness, where 
thousands are gathered together (and 
most of them native to the soil) with 
hands cunning enough and brains sub- 
tile enough to establish such handicrafts 
and manufactures as require the utmost 
skill in mechanism, and are usually sup- 
posed to be possible only in crowded 
communities where the difficulty of liv- 
ing sharpens men’s wits to the last de- 
gree. About two years ago the first 
watch made at Elgin was shown to 
the dealers in New York as a spe- 
cimen of what it was proposed to do 
out upon the prairies of the West. 
This one watch, coming from where it 
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did, was looked at with a good deal of 
curiosity by these dealers, who had not 
studied very deeply the prairie phe- 
nomena; that it was only a typical 
watch, the forerunner of a new branch 
of industry, from a region where, hith- 
erto, packing hogs was supposed to be 
the highest point of skilled labor yet 
reached, or likely to be, for some time 
to come, was held to be altogether 
incredible if not ludicrous. This was 
in March, 1867. Where that first watch 
was made they now make one hundred 
every day, or about three thousand ev- 
ery year; and while the capacity of pro- 
duction is enlarged as fast as possible, 
the supply is always lagging behind the 
demand. For the true Western man 
is proud of, and must have, the Western 
watch. Nor are these rude and clumsy 
timepieces, but watches of as fine a 
finish, of as accurate a movement, of as 
perfect a mechanism as the ingenuity 
of man has yet accomplished in this 
most delicate of all machines. Now — 
and this seems to me the significant 
fact — the operatives in this Elgin 
manufactory are almost all Western 
men and women, or even boys and girls 
who were born and reared in the country 
round about, and who learned here to 
do what they do so deftly. Of course 
skilled workmen came from the East, — 
graduates, probably, all of them of the 
famous works at Waltham,—to estab- 
lish and then conduct this Elgin manu- 
facture as superintendents in its many 
departments. But the enterprise that 
conceived, the energy that persevered 
against unusual and unforeseen difficul- 
ties, the capital that was never held 
back for an instant, though fivefold 
more, it was found, was wanted before 
the end was attained than was sup- 
posed would be necessary, —all these 
were Western, pure, characteristic 
Western; and so too are the work- 
people of native growth, the farmers’ 
and the villagers’ sons and daughters 
who were prompt to welcome and fol- 
low a new calling which it would be 
useless for those to try who had not 
skilful hands and clear, quick brains. 
One need not be a watchmaker or a 
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machinist to understand that making 
watches by machinery —a thing done 
first in this country, and so successfully 
as to leave foreign-made watches al- 
most out of competition — is, so far, at 
least, one of the greatest achievements 
of mechanics. It is easy enough to con-* 
ceive that all those wheels, in the watch 
which you, my friend, have in your 
pocket, were punched out with great 
accuracy ; not so easy to conceive that 
each one of them was successfully sub- 
mitted a second time to the same punch- 
ing process in order that, from all its 
edges on segment and circumference, 
there should be cut away exactly two 
and a half one-thousandths of an inch 
to make it perfect. Here, indeed, the 
thing we remark is, not so much the 
skilful guidance of the workman, as the 
wonderful accuracy and perfection of 
workmanship in the machine itself, 
which, ever so many thousand times a 
day can, with never a failure, pare off 
its almost invisible shaving of brass 
of just so much, —no more, no less; 
but then it was within those walls that 
the machine was made. When these 
wheels pass from this first process to 
be notched with tiny teeth, fitted with 
axles, some with minute grooves and 
shoulders, and all to be done with an 
exactness so absolute that no micro- 
scope can detect an inequality or flaw, 
then the more direct agency of the 
hands and eyes of men and women 
must perfect the work which machinery 
alone cannot do. The automaton may 
give the motive-power, but the eye and 
the hand must guide and use the drills 
and chisels, so small, sometimes, as to 
be hardly visible, at the right time and 
at the right place ; and to the complete 
training of these living workmen to 
this exquisite workmanship is due the 
perfection of the final result. One of 
the wheels, the balance-wheel, which, 
when begun upon, is a plain brass disk, 
goes through between seventy and eigh- 
ty processes before it is fit for its place, 
—around rim of brass with an outer 
rim of steel and a brass diameter, and 
pierced for about twenty almost invisi- 
ble screws. The making of these screws, 
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for this and other parts of the watch, is 
a thing marvellous to see ; or not to see, 
for these bits of metal which are shown 
the visitor, though each one is a perfect 
screw, with thread and head and slot, 
the unaccustomed eye cannot detect as 
screws at all. The smallest of them are 
only two one hundredths of an inch in 
diameter with a perfect thread in the 
proportion of two hundred and twenty 
to the inch; and of these atoms, each 
a perfect screw, it takes one hundred 
and forty-four thousand to weigh a 
pound. Not that this is the most re- 
markable thing in this delicate man- 
ufacturing ; I only happen to remem- 
ber it. Take another illustration: In 
the upper plate of a watch there are 
thirty holes into which the various 
wheels are adjusted. More than twen- 
ty of these are exceedingly minute, and 
must not only be cut out with a drill 
finer than the finest needle, but they 
must be at absolutely exact distances 
from each other. This indispensable 
accuracy, to insure the perfect move- 
ment of the watch, is obtained by ma- 
chinery, and were it not that one sees 
in other processes seemingly almost 
impossible what the human hand and 
eye, assisted by the microscope, are 
capable of, one would be disposed to 
think that nothing but machinery could 
secure the exactness required for these 
punctures. And even then our wonder 
is only transferred from the thing done 
to the thing doing it. But this delicate 
machine is run by a young girl, who 
guides the fine drill from point to point 
on a steel plate to which the brass plate 
is fastened, and through which the 
holes are drilled. Her eye never wa- 
vers and her hand never errs, as ina 
few seconds she guides the implement 
from point to point to be driven by the 
motive-power through the plate; and 
by another young girl this process is re- 
peated, that these punctures may be as 
accurate in finish as in position; and 
any unsteadiness of hand or eye in 
either performance, any deviation even 
to the thousandth part of an inch, would 
spoil the work. But such unsteadiness 
is very rare, while they turn off hun- 
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dreds of these plates, in which it is im- 
possible to detect the slightest varia- 
tions, in a day. 

I do not remember the number of 
the departments there are in this fac- 
tory, nor does it matter; for it is not 
my purpose to describe the manufac- 
ture of a watch, even if it were a rea- 
sonably easy thing to do, where a single 
minute part goes through seventy or 
eighty processes, before it is brought 
to that absolute perfection which is 
aimed at in these Elgin watches. A 
brief and chance visit of a couple of 
hours can hardly give insight into 
the thousand intricate and wonderful 
ways of such a factory. But the in- 
genuity in mechanics, which seems un- 
limited, only excites one’s wonder that 
such things are done here in a country 
that thirty years ago had hardly begun 
to be settled, and that the young men 
and women, children of the soil, are 
found capable of such work. The sta- 
tistics of the West are almost bewil- 
dering in their magnitude, in the growth 
of population, the increase in agricul- 
tural products, the rapidity with which 
it is developing into a great manufac- 
turing region, with its wealth of coal 
and metals and raw material of every 
kind ready at hand for all that the 
most sanguine of its people ever dream 
that it may do. And yet, no doubt, 
could that most sanguine man be in- 
spired to foretell what the West of 
five-and-twenty years hence will be 
and do, his prophecy would be laughed 
at as the first Elgin watch was received 
with a doubtful smile, two years ago, 
in Broadway, when shown as a possible 
production of the prairies of the West. 

But the growth of that inland empire 
is not the sole nor the most interesting 
question to be solved there. The dig- 
nity of labor is a well-sounding phrase, 
and many stirring sermons and elo- 
quent lectures have been and will be 
preached and delivered to prove how 
good and noble a thing it is. No 
doubt; but none the less will the na- 
tive-born lad, with a desire to know 
more of the world than he can learn in 
following his father’s oxen, with powers 
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that he feels can be put to better use than 
in the unskilled toil which the hired 
Irishman or German, just imported, can 
do as well as he, or better, — with no 
ambition to achieve something worthier 
in fame or fortune than ever so many 
bushels of wheat to the acre can ever 
give to him, —none the less will he dis- 
regard the sage advice of the venerable 
humbugs who bid him avoid the cities 
and go dig, and follow rather the ex- 
ample which these counsellors set him 
when they also were full of youth and en- 
ergy, and, with their worldly possessions 
tied up in a cotton handkerchief, turned 
their backs upon the innocence and 
simplicity and dignity of rural life, and 
sought a wider sphere where men were 
plentier and busier. It is a fact which 
no lecturing can change, that the influx 
of foreign laborers crowds the native 
population out of the field of mere 
manual toil, and sets the young men 
free to seek a livelihood in towns, in 
new employments, commerce, and the 
professions, which they hope will prove 
more lucrative, and believe to be more 
honorable. The first result of course 
is to overstock these new paths to pre- 
ferment, just as the movement among 
women to seek new employments has 
made the supply of that species of labor 
greater than the demand. But it no 
more follows, in the one case, that the 
young man should return to the call- 
ing out of which Patrick has crowded 
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him, than that, in the other, the young 
woman should contend for the place in 
the kitchen from which Bridget has dis- 
placed her. There must be some other 
solution of the problem, if we are to go 
forward and not backward. And the 
great Northwest will solve it. No laws 
are so inexorable as these of political 
economy, and it will not take long for 
Young America to learn that all cannot 
be lawyers and doctors and editors 
and merchants ; that the skilled work- 
men and workwomen, in the higher 
branches of manufactures, may be quite 
as well educated, quite as intelligent, 
quite as respectable, and quite as thrifty, 
and indeed much more so, —as their 
brothers and sisters who throng the 
cities and overcrowd there the paths 
they seek to walk in. One can hardly 
look, for example, in the faces of the 
operatives at the Elgin watch-factory, 
or note their intelligence and bearing, 
and learn of the influence which such a 
body of young men and women exer- 
cise in that community, without having 
his fears dispelled, if he has any, that 
the American people are likely to for- 
get the true dignity of labor, or that the 
class emancipated from the grosser 
forms of toil will not find in due season 
that there are other employments be- 
side keeping shop or sitting upon an 
office stooi which may gratify a reason- 
able ambition and lead to respectability 
and wealth. 
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A CARPET-BAGGER IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


ig 


CHIEFLY CONCERNS A NEW COAT. DEVELOPMENT. 


N the evening of the great Grant 
and Colfax torchlight display I 
took my carpet-bag (emblem of enter- 
prise and patriotism) and zigzagged 
through the thronged and illuminated 
city in a hack, —running the gauntlet 
of fifteen or twenty fragmentary proces- 
sions, but reaching the Worcester De- 
pot at last in safety, feeling very much as 
if I had been rattled through a kaleido- 
scope as bigas all Boston. To the daz- 
zle of the shifting lights and colors, and 
thenoise of the trumpets and the shout- 
ing, I fondly supposed we were bidding 
a final adieu, when the train started, 
and we crept quietly into our berths in 
the dim sleeping-car. Butno: at every 
stopping-place we were awakened (if 
we chanced to be asleep) by loud drums 
and brass and shrill-voiced patriotism ; 
all night long, in conservative Connecti- 
cut towns, the Boys in Blue were up- 
roarious ; and I verily believe that, if 
we could have run through that night 
by rail to San Francisco, we should 
have found one vast Grant and Colfax 
torchlight procession, extending all the 
way to the Pacific. 

Thursday, Oct. 29th. — A chill, gray 
morning. Passing through New York 
City in the hollow belly of a rumbling 
omnibus, that seems hungry for warm 
passengers to digest, and very much 
dissatisfied with two cold ones. Break- 
fast; after which omnibuses and things 
in general appear to feel more com- 
fortable in their minds. To the Erie 
Railroad ferry-boat. Crossing North 
River. (Ah, what a beautiful day it 
is! How the waves sparkle and leap, 
how the white sails of the luggers 
bulge in the sun, how mistily the calm 
light lies on the city roofs and the 
shipping!) Crossing Jersey flats, which 
will some day be reclaimed by a system 
of dikes and drainage, and made the 


most productive portion of the State. 
(1 wish one could hope as much of its 
political flats, its sour and sedge-over- 
grown conservatism.) Flitting by fair 
upland pictures, — here a field of portly 
corn-stooks and golden pumpkins, there 
a pasture-land of fading thistles and 
blackened weeds gone toseed ; and far- 
ther on a mountain of steep ledges, 
sparsely bearded with dwarfed pines 
and cedars, —a drove of cattle placidly 
feeding on green slopes at its foot. 
On through butter-suggesting Orange 
County, and up the picturesque banks 
of the Delaware, now on the Pennsyl- 
vania side, and now again in New York. 
Then down the Susquehanna, (how much 
our railroads and canals owe to the 
rivers for having cut through the moun- 
tains and prepared a grade for them!) 
arriving at Waverley in the dusk of the 
evening, and there switching off from 
the Erie track upon the new road to 
Towanda, which sleepily blinking Penn- 
sylvania borough receives us and our 
carpet-bags just twenty-four hours after 
we left Boston. 

Friday, 30th. — Sleepily _ blinking 
Towanda appears wide-awake enough 
this morning, and a bright, brisk child 
of the hills itis. Sweetly its still breath 
ascends in the frosty autumnal light. 
It lies in the lap of a lovely valley, on 
the west bank of the Susquehanna. 
Mountainous bluffs confront it, mirror- 
ing their precipitous, lichen-tinted crags 
and clinging forests (many-hued in 
autumn) in the river, which here spreads 
out in a lake-like expanse above the 
dam, and tumbles noisily and foaming- 
ly down into a wide-sweeping, shallow 
flood below. Mountains rise behind 
the town also, with long lines of boun- 
dary fence curving like belts over their 
ample shoulders. The checkered farms 
—dark squares of ploughed land and 
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brown pastures and gray stubble-fields, 
contrasting with the delicate green 
squares of tender young wheat — clothe 
their giant forms in true highland 
plaids. Agriculture has shaven these 
hills to their very crowns, leaving only 
here and there a tuft of woods for a 
scalp-lock. 

Last evening I sat with two friends in 
a private parlor of the Ward House, and 
talked over with them the plan of my 
Pennsylvaniacampaign. I said I wished 
to see something of the coal and oil, and 
other interesting features of the State, 
and placed myself in their experienced 
hands ; and they decided that I should 
first visit the newly developed coal lands 
of Sullivan County. 

“What is the coal,” I asked ; — “ an- 
thracite or bituminous ?” 

“ Strictly speaking, neither,” said M. 
“The region is interesting, as lying 
between the anthracite and bituminous 
coal deposits of the State ; and the coal 
is curious, as partaking of the qualities 
of both. In texture and cleavage it 
resembles the bituminous, but there is 
not a particle of bitumen in it. Itis 
entirely free also from the gases which 
make the use of anthracite coal in our 
houses often so disagreeable and inju- 
rious.” 

I said I thought it strange that coal 
of so remarkable a character had not 
been heard of in the market. 

“Not at all,” said he. “It lies ina 
remote mountainous district, not much 
frequented hitherto except by trout- 
fishers and hunters. But a railroad is 
now building which will connect the 
mines with the railroad and canal here 
at Towanda; and by another spring 
they will be in communication with the 
markets of the world.” 

Meanwhile, the fact that these remark- 
able coal-fields were so little known to 
the public seemed to render a visit to 
them all the more desirable. Accord- 
ingly, this morning, M. sent a good stout 
carriage and pair of horses around to the 
Ward House, for our mutual friend P. 
and myself; and as soon as the sun was 
well up over the hilltops we started for 
the coal mountains. 
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Leaving the Susquehanna valley a 
little below Towanda, we took the road 
running southward to Dushore, along 
by the wild, rocky bed of a small trib- 
utary which ages ago scooped for itself 
and for civilization a passage through 
these hills. Of course we found the 
grade of the new, unfinished coal rail- 
road servilely following in the same 
beaten track, (it is so much easier al- 
ways to do that than to be original!) 
curving with the stream about the 
mountain bases, and cutting through 
the woods. The mountains reminded 
one of Milton’s fallen archangel : — 

“Their forms had not yet lost 

All their autumnal brightness, nor appeared 

Less than October ruined, and the excess 

Of glory obscured.” . 

In the distance, the ruddy and golden 
leaves lying thick on the ground, or still 
clinging to the trees, had the effect of 
sunshine when the sun was under a 
cloud ; and here and there an oak-top 
burned like fire amongst the evergreens 
and gray rocks. 

Passed Rattlesnake Mountain, —a 
stupendous, upheaved mass of loosely 
tumbled ledges, battered, barren, sav- 
age, producing little besides huckleber- 
ries and rattlesnakes. This ragged, 
rocky tract M. had lately presented to 
our mutual friend, and P. had accepted 
it, not so much for the snakes and the 
huckleberries, as for the satisfaction of 
saying he owned a mountain in Penn- 
sylvania. In the berrying season par- 
ties come up to this wild region from 
the towns below, —jolly wagon-loads 
of women and children and girls and 
young fellows, starting in the night- 
time, in order to arrive at the picking 
grounds by sunrise, and have a whole 
day of fun and huckleberries before 
them. I told P. he might yet make a 
good thing out of this crop, and possi- 
bly find a demand for his rattlesnakes, 
though this last idea was not altogether 
original with myself. A few years ago 
there lived in this vicinity an eccentric 
character, who conceived the brilliant 
project of sending to market a large 
and fine assortment of these amiable 
reptiles, and realizing a profit on them. 
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They were created and placed here for 
some good reason, he argued ; and why 
not to sell? Accordingly, his wife 
smiling upon the enterprise, he com- 
menced forming a collection. 

This worthy pair lived alone together 
in a solitary log-house, favorably sit- 
uated for the execution of their precious 
scheme. The ground all around them 
was fertile in crawling things. The old 
man procured a dry-goods box and 
placed it in his garret, — which, by the 
way, was separated from the lower room 
of the house only by a flooring of loose 
boards. It was a box capable of accom- 
modating some two or three hundred 
snakes, for he meant business: large 
sales and small profits was his idea. 
He had a smaller box for field opera- 
tions. Carrying this between them, 
and armed with a pair of tongs, the 
good man and his dame would go out 
of a morning to the ledges, and perhaps 
bring in a dozen lusty rattlers to be 
transferred to the big box in the garret, 
when they came home to dinner. 

In this way they had accumulated 
near two hundred specimens, when one 
night a rather unpleasant circumstance 
occurred. The snake-collector was 
awakened by his wife, who had been 
previously awakened by strange and 
alarming noises. Every minute or two 
there came a dull, heavy thump on the 
floor of their sleeping-chamber, which 
was parlor, kitchen, bedroom, all in 
one. 

“T do believe,” said the wife, “them 
"ere creeturs have got out of the box, 
and are droppin’ down through the 
cracks in the garret boards !” 

The husband listened with the sen- 
sations of a speculator whose stock was 
falling in an unusually disagreeable man- 
ner. Thump! thump! it was raining 
rattlesnakes ; and how to stop the 
shower? There was great danger in 
putting a foot out of bed, for the room 
was dark, and the floor was by this time 
alive with them. But our dealer in live 
stock was a man of nerve, and knew his 
cattle. He told the story very coolly 
afterwards: “A bite from one of ’em 
was death, of course. But I didn’t 
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think there was much chance o’ gittin’ 
bit ‘thout I stepped on ’em. So I set 
my foot down perty softly on the floor 
till I found a clear space, then I started 
for the hearth, shovin’ my feet along 
on the floor, and shovin’ the creeturs 
out of my way, gently, ye know, — 
mighty careful not to hurt ’em, — till I 
got to the fireplace and raked the coals 
out of the ashes and litalamp. Then 
we could see ’em, and an interestin’ 
sight they was! Floor a-squirmin’ 
with ’em, and they beginnin’ to set 
their rattles to buzzin’,— music, I tell 
ye! But me and my old woman set to 
work with the tongs, and in half an 
hour had ’em all back in the box 
agin!” 

The growing uneasiness of the “ cree- 
turs,” and the trouble of feeding them, 
rather precipitated the good man’s 
plans, and a few days after this adven- 
ture he might have been seen going 
down the river on a raft, seated on a 
box, chalk-marked “ Glas Handl With 
Cair.” Not the least astonishing part 
of the story is, that he actually sold his 
collection to showmen and speculators, 
and came home with money in his 
pocket. 

Notwithstanding this brilliant exam- 
ple, P. said he didn’t know what use 
he could make of his rattlesnakes, un- 
less it were to fatten hogs on them. 
Swine are extremely partial to such 
food, and it is said to make sweet pork. 
“A pig in attacking a rattlesnake,” said 
P., “seizes him by the neck, and receives 
his bite in the fatty protuberance of 
his chaps with perfect indifference ; 
whereas a bite in any other part would 
prove as fatal to pigs as to men.” He 
had seen many a pig bitten and many 
a viper devoured in this way. 

I was reminded of a dog I used to 
know, which nature had endowed witha 
still more wonderful instinctive faculty 
for despatching these dangerous crea- 
tures. He seemed to consider any 
common snake as entirely beneath his 
notice ; but let an individual of the 
species Crotalus appear, and his rage 
and hair were up in an instant. If he 
came upon one coiled up, in the 
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snake’s favorite attitude of defence, — 
the beaded tail on one side, vibrating 
in asort of mist, singing its menacing 
song, and the devilish head at the top 
of the spiral, vigilant, ready to strike, 
darting its forked lightnings, — then 
mark the whelp’s sagacity: he would 
put out his nose and bark, to fix the 
reptile’s attention, and then commence 
walking round him at a safe distance 
(the rattlesnake’s fabulous “ jump ” 
consists simply in throwing himself for- 
wards about two thirds of his length), 
until—the guardian head following 
his motions — he had succeeded in 
unwinding the coil, and getting the 
creature stretched out on the ground; 
then he would make a sudden dart 
at his middle, and—well, the dog’s 
master usually advised spectators to 
stand back a little, at that crisis, if 
they didn’t wish to get hit by flying 
fragments. 

Such fitting talk beguiled the way, 
until the mountain, which had suggested 
it, was out of sight. The farms grew 
rougher and rougher as we advanced, 
until at last the front wave of civiliza- 
tion was reached, — the primitive clear- 
ing, where the forests had within a year 
or two been cut down and burned in 
heaps, to make room for a corn-lot or a 
wheat-field. Huge, half-burnt logs and 
charred stumps still encumbered the 
ground. The approach of the new 
railroad, I was glad to see, had put a 
stop to this sad business, giving to the 
standing timber and the hemlock bark a 
value to-day ten times greater than that 
of the mere soil on which they grow. 
The country here is in fact too elevated 
for general cultivation. It lies some 
eighteen hundred feet above the sea. 
The soil is cold and sour, and the sea- 
sons short. The road, undulating over 
the inequalities of hill and hollow, as- 
cends gradually all the way, until at 
length you come to a fish-shaped ridge 
(with a dorsal-fin of rail fence), from 
the summit of which you have a very 
remarkable prospect, if you only think 
of it. 

This ridge is on the dividing line be- 
twixt the anthracite and bituminous coal 
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regions. Away on the left roll the bil- 
lowy blue mountains that enclose the 
Lackawanna and Wyoming valleys; 
on the right rise the wooded hills of 
the Barclay basin. Here we paused 
and looked about us, reminding each 
other of two or three things. 

Fancy the form of a mastodon rudely 
sketched on the map of Pennsylvania, 
— back to the north, head towards New 
Jersey, and hind-quarters disappearing 
in Ohio. The jaws of this figure, lying 
mostly in two or three counties (the 
form of the valleys gives them the ap- 
pearance of opening towards the sea), 
are the anthracite regions ; while the 
vast body, darkening almost the entire 
western portion of the State, is com- 
posed of bituminous coal. This im- 
aginary sketch shows with sufficient 
accuracy the relative positions and 
proportions of the hard and soft coal 
areas of Pennsylvania ; but if the curi- 
ous reader would carry the comparison 
still further, let him reflect that within 
the narrow limits of those fractured 
jaws is contained nearly all the known 
anthracite of the world, and then glance 
at the dim outlines of the almost limit- 
less bituminous fields in other States 
and in other countries. Confining the 
estimate to this country, it is safe to 
say that we have two hundred thousand 
square miles of bituminous coal-fields, 
or more than four hundred for every 
one of anthracite. 

On that dividing ridge we were mid- 
way on the neck of the imaginary mas- 
todon, interesting vertebra of which lay 
at our right and left: at our right, the 
semi-bituminous fields of the afore- 
mentioned Barclay basin; on our left 
and in front of us, the mountains of 
soft anthracite which we were then on 
our way to visit. Along the breast and 
in the fore-legs of the figure, stretching 
southward into Maryland, are scattered 
similar deposits, showing the gradation 
from hard to soft coal. It would seem 
as if Nature, after forming here one vast 
coal-field, had proceeded to coke a very 
small portion of it. Anthracite appears 
to be simply coal that has been more 
or less perfectly coked by the earth’s 
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great furnace-fires. Viewed in this light, 
the Sullivan soft anthracite is a perfect 
natural coke, from which all the bitu- 
minous and volatile matters have been 
expelled ; yet the heat here was not so 
intense or prolonged as to harden it 
excessively. The semi- bituminous, 
which comes next, lay on the borders 
of Nature’s great coke-ovens, and was 
partially influenced by the process ; 
while the bituminous fields beyond were 
exempt. 

The advanced waves of civilization 
from the valleys we had left behind us 
were met by the same tide rising from 
the valleys before us. Descending into 
one of these we pounced down suddenly 
upon a plain, new-looking village, con- 
sisting mainly of one straight street 
thrown almost like a bridge across a 
stream-intersected glen ; an unromantic 
hamlet ina romantic spot. This used 
to be Jackson’s Hollow, until Mr. Jack- 
son, being postmaster, and a modest 
man withal, changed the name to Du- 
shore, in honor of an old Frenchman, 
whose real name—written Zafetit- 
heure, or something like it—had been 
mispronounced and corrupted by his 
neighbors to that extraordinary degree. 
Here we made acquaintance with Mr. 
Jackson, who invited us to dinner, and 
offered us a change of horses and a 
guide to the mines, — hospitalities not 
to be slighted, by any means. As wesat 
at his table, he told us something of the 
history of the new coal development. 
The original discovery was due to one 
of those so-called accidents which have 
so often changed the fortunes of men 
and the course of history. <A bee- 
hunter, having occasion to fell a tree 
in the woods, noticed that one of the 
great limbs, ploughing into the ground, 
threw up what appeared to be black 
dirt. He reported the circumstance 
to Mr. Jackson, who, requesting him 
to keep the fact secret for a while, 
found time the next day to go trout- 
fishing, and visited the spot. He de- 
cided that the black dirt was the dis- 
integrated coal of an outcrop, and set 
the man to digging. Going a fishing 
again the next day, he found that the 
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man had dug through four and a half 
feet of rotten coal. Neither knew as 
yet to whom the land belonged ; but 
Mr. Jackson now began to think it 
worth while to look into that matter. 

®a cordingly, the next time he went a 
fishing (it was noticed, by the way, that 
he didn’t seem to have his usual luck 
with the trout in those days), he took 
with him into the woods a pocket-com- 
pass and a map of the country, and 
satisfied himself that the tract belonged 
to a well-to-do neighbor. Him, there- 
fore, he called upon, and confided to him 
the secret of the discovery. The gen- 
tleman listened with good-natured in- 
credulity, and was glad enough to sell 
Mr. Jackson an undivided half of five 
hundred acres for what was then con- 
sidered a good price, but would now be 
deemed amere song. Mr. Jackson then 
endeavored to persuade him to unite 
with him in developing the coal ; but the 
other, laughing, said he didn’t believe 
there was any coal there, and refused 
even to take the trouble of going to 
see. 

Now there is one thing noticeable 
about the Sullivan coal-beds. They 
rest on the usual floor of conglomerate, 
which underlies all the coal in the 
country, as an under-crust to the pie ; 
but they have also, what the anthracite 
deposits have not, an upper-crust of 
sandstone, somewhat similar. This was 
seen by men of science, who, mistak- 
ing it for the under-crust, declared that 
there was no coal in that part of the 
country. Even after the black dirt was 
turned up, an experienced surveyor, 
sent to examine it, treated it with small 
respect, saying it was nothing but slate, 
— his faith in the general laws of sci- 
ence being stronger with him than the 
evidence of his own senses. The 
neighbor, adopting these conclusions, 
tried to dissuade Jackson from burying 
his money in any hole in those remote 
woods; but Jackson replied, in the 
words of the Western judge: “If this 
court understand herself, and she think 
she do, coal is certainly coming out of 
that mountain,” —and set to work, en- 
couraged only by his father, then a very 
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old man, and his brother, a self-taught, 
practical geologist, who joined hands 
with him in the undertaking. 

There were at that time (1859) only 
two coal-stoves in all that part of the 
country; and the mines were twent 
five miles from the nearest accessible 
canal-port. To haul the coal in wag- 
ons over the rough mountain roads, for 
any great distance, was of course out 
of the question. Yet the Jacksons set 
to work and made an opening in the 
mountain-side, — the development soon 
showing that the court had understood 
herself tolerably well. In 1859, 1860, and 
1861 they got out coal for their own use 
and for such of their neighbors as could 
be induced to make trial of it. The 
rotten coal of the outcrop soon gave 
place to coal of a quality that aston- 
ished even the sanguine Mr. Jackson. 
It was sent for analysis to professional 
chemists, who pronounced it the purest 
anthracite known. The inhabitants 
soon began to use it in preference to 
wood, even inaregion of wood. Black- 
smiths who tried it immediately dis- 
carded the use of all other kinds of 
coal, where this could be,had, some 
sending as far as twelve or fifteen miles 
to haul it to their shops in wagons. 

Still people remained incredulous 
with regard to the amount of coal in 
the mountains, and its availability for 
the general market ; and it was not un- 
til the close of the war that Jackson suc- 
ceeded in interesting capitalists in his 
enterprise. He then applied to his 
friend Mr. M. C. Mercur, the banker 
and coal capitalist, at Towanda, and at 
last, under pretence of taking him out on 
a trout-fishing excursion, got him to go 
and see the mines. Mercur, cautious, 
experienced, cool, as soon as he saw 
the opening, became as enthusiastic on 
the subject as Jackson himself. To en- 
list a man of his sagacity and influence 
in a thing of the kind was to insure 
its success. A company was speedily 
formed, the mountains were bored in 
many different places, regular openings 
made, and a railroad to Towanda pro- 
jected, chartered, and begun. 

Such is a brief history of the Sulli- 
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van coal-mines up to the time of our 
visit. After dinner, with fresh horses 
of Jackson’s, and Jackson’s brother as 
a guide, we started for the openings, 
about five miles distant. Climbing the 
hills southward from Dushore, we 
crossed the grade of the new railroad, 
which had worked its way steadily up 
to that altitude, and was there turning 
its broad furrow of rocks and soil and 
tree-roots along the mountain-side. 
Picturesque to see were the gangs of 
men and teams at work on jutting points 
here and there, on the wild slopes ; first 
the pioneers, mowing their gigantic 
swath through the woods; then the 
grubbers, clearing the ground of roots ; 
then, where practicable, ploughs and 
scrapers; and lastly, shovellers and 
wagons; now and then a dull thunder- 
peal and a puff of smoke, with perhaps 
a dirty-looking eruption of stones, in- 
dicating spots where the powder-blast 
was breaking the hill’s rocky ribs. 

We followed the turnpike (the Sus- 
quehanna and Tioga, I think it is 
called) over the hills, passing the site 
of old Shinarsville, —a town with a 
history that might serve to point a 
moral or adorn a tale. Mr. Shinar, the 
founder thereof, was one of the con- 
tractors who built the turnpike. Re- 
ceiving a part of his pay in State lands, 
he resolved to colonize them; and, dis- 
covering here a mighty good site for a 
city, he laid out a fine large town in 
admirable order, sold house-lots, and 
commenced building. You could have 
bought almost any desirable lot of him, 
except certain wonderfully well situated 
corner-lots, which he steadfastly re- 
fused to part with, in anticipation of an 
early demand for them, at magnificent 
prices, for business blocks. You may 
still see the name of the town set down 
on old maps of the State, and the place 
is still called Shinarsville, though not 
a vestige, not a timber, of the finely 
planned and partly built we now re- 
mains. Fut Shinarsville. I was re- 
minded of a story I used to hear told, 
in my boyhood, of one Jones who sold 
to one Brown a piece of Jand on which 
he claimed that there was a capital 
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mill-seat. Brown, on going to take 
possession, found no water-course with- 
in a mile of his purchase. Jones, on 
being somewhat warmly remonstrated 
with, on account of the apparent dis- 
crepancy between his statement and 
the fact, answered very coolly: “I said 
there was a good mill-seat on the prop- 
erty, and there is; but I said nothing 
about any water; you must find your 
own water.” If Brown, charmed by 
the inviting seat, had gone on and put 
up his mill, he would have done very 
much as Mr. Shinar did. A good site 
for a town is no better than a capital 
seat for a mill, without certain natural 
advantages, or at least the argument 
of necessity, to justify building upon 
it. Maybe, however, Mr. Shinar was, 
like so many originators, only a little in 
advance of his times, and that, now the 
coal-mines are opened, his phoenix will 
rise from its ashes. 

Since the company bored the moun- 
tains and bought lands, some of the 
neighboring farmers have been not a 
little exercised in their minds with re- 
gard to the possible existence of coal 
under their own homesteads. It is, if I 
recollect rightly, at Shinarsville that the 
substratum of conglomerate — the dish 
that holds the coal— first shows its 
broken edges. The strata thence dip 
southward, and southward accordingly 
you must look for the contents of the 
dish. An old farmer diving a little way 
on the wrong side of this outcrop 
thought it would be a good thing to 
find coal under his barren pastures, 
and set to digging. Some one asked 
him what he expected to find. 

“Wal! if I can’t strike coal,” an- 
swered the old man, “then I'll dig a 
well.” 

Young Jackson told him he was too 
low for coal. “Think I’m a fool?” 
retorted the indignant digger. “Can’t 
any idiot see that I’m higher here than 
you be where you ’re diggin’ ?” 

Jackson explained that he meant ge- 
ologically too low, and succeeded in 
convincing the worthy man that he was 
actually drilling and blasting in strata 
some hundreds of feet below the place 
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of the coal-beds, if they had extended 
so far north. 

Another land-owner, a Dutchman, 
was not so easily persuaded to give up 
a dream of riches that came to him 
in the following manner: When the 
engineers were laying out the rail- 
road, they had occasion to bore several 
farms hereabouts, to ascertain the na- 
ture of the rock to be excavated. This 
Dutchman annoyed them a good deal 
with questions, when they came to 
bore his farm, and made up his mind, 
from the unsatisfactory answers he re- 
ceived, that they were really boring for 
coal. One day he went out and found 
some fragments of soft anthracite scat- 
tered about one of the holes; in an 
ecstasy of delight he gathered them up, 
and carried them about in his pockets 
for several days, showing them to ev- 
erybody, bragging of his immense 
wealth, and refusing to believe he had 
been cajoled, even when the fact was 
avowed by the wag who had set the 
trap for him baited with coal from the 
company’s mines. I believe he still 
goes about, fancying himself a million- 
naire. 

Beyond Shinarsville we entered the 
primeval forest. To the eye it appears 
interminable. It is in fact (young Jack- 
son told me) sixteen miles in breadth, 
and fifty in length from east to west, 
—a vast, almost unbroken belt of mag- 
nificent timber. Towering trunks of 
hemlock, birch, beech, ash, maple, and 
other trees, in great variety, and of im- 
mense size, rise at stately distances 
from each other, — undergrowths of the 
beautiful kalmia, or mountain-laurel, fill- 
ing with its green embroidery the inter- 
vening spaces. Wood-choppers and 
bark-peelers were at work. The cheer- 
ful sound of the axe echoed through 
the still woods. Cords of hemlock bark 
were accumulating, here and there, 
ready to be launched upon the market 
as soon as the railroad should be com- 
pleted; and piles of lumber were rising 
like square towers around a new steam 
saw-mill. 

Following the miners’ road, winding 
among the trees, we came to the prin- 
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cipal coal opening, in the wooded side 
of the mountain. A broad platform 
had been built out at its mouth, com- 
posed of the ejected soil and rock and 
the black dirt of the outcrop. Thir- 
ty or forty feet below (on the north 
side) is the railroad, directly into the 
cars of which the coal will be shot 
down inclined spouts, or “chutes,” — 
no “breaker” being required. Eighty 
or ninety feet above (on the south side) 
rises the forest-covered mountain quite 
steeply. On a level with the platform, 
the black chasm opens, bridged at its 
entrance by a couple of picturesque 
tree-trunks fallen across it, and covered 
farther on by a perfect roof of beautiful 
micaceous sandstone, which supports 
the superincumbent weight of hill and 
forest. 

It was like walking into the moun- 
tain through a huge, open barn-door. 
The entrance is seventeen feet in 
height, and nearly the same in breadth. 
‘The miners were out in the woods, cut- 
ting props for the roof; and while one 
of them was running for his lamps, we 
examined the outcrop in the sides of 
the opening. The great coal-seam is 
twelve feet thick, but its edge is, so to 
speak, bevelled, the slant correspond- 
ing with the slope of the mountain. 
For a distance of several paces you 
find nothing, immediately beneath the 
soil of the surface, except the “black 
dirt,” which grows deeper and deeper, 
however, as you advance, until at length 
a sort of rotten coal appears at the bot- 
tom of the seam. This hardens gradu- 
ally as you proceed, but it still has a 
rusty, demoralized look, and it is so 
loose that at a stroke from a shovel 
it falls splashing down into the side 
trench that drains the mine. It is not 
until you are well under the sandstone 
roof that coal of prime quality appears. 

The sight here is well calculated to 
excite the visitor’s astonishment and 
admiration. On each side are perfect 
perpendicular walls of shining black 
coal, running parallel to each other, 
and disappearing in the darkness of 
the deep cavern. Silver streams of 
water dripping from the roof, and faint- 
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ly illumined by the daylight from with- 
out, add a delicate beauty to the other- 
wise sombre scene. The clean white 
sandstone roof itself also affords a 
beautiful relief to the prevailing black- 
ness. 

The lamps came, and we advanced 
some two hundred feet farther, between 
those astonishing walls of coal, to the 
end of the spacious gallery. We were 
by this time well prepared to appreciate 
the pious enthusiasm of a well-known 
Boston clergyman (since deceased, wide- 
ly lamented) who paid a visit to these 
mines last summer. When he found 
himself in the heart of the mountain, 
surrounded by this immense body of 
coal, which he was told extended for 
miles on every side, he looked about 
him for some moments in speechless 
awe and wonder, then reverently took 
off his hat; theology bowed before ge- 
ology ; and he called out to the miners, 
in a sudden loud voice that echoed por- 
tentously through the long, dim-lighted 
cavern: “ Praise the Lord! get down 
on your knees, every one of you, and 
praise the Lord for his wonderful prov- 
idence!” This summons he delivered 
with such prophetical power of lungs 
and spirit, that all the miners except 
one threw down their tools and knelt 
with him on the spot. “I thought first 
I would n’t kneel.” said the exception ; 
**T never had knelt for any man, and I 
didn’t believe I ever should. But he 
begun to pray, and I be d—d if my 
knees didn’t begin to give way under 
me; he put in, and my legs crooked 
and crooked, till I could n’t stand it 
no longer ; by George! he prayed me 
down.” 

I thought the power of the preacher 
must have been somewhat to bring 
such rude men to their knees. Not 
uninteresting to contemplate is the pic- 
ture of the little group bowed in wor- 
ship there in the hollow mine, lighted 
only by the small lamps hooked on to 
the miners’ caps, and by the serene eye 
of day looking in smilingly at the end 
of the cavern. 

Returning, we saw the dripping water 
from the roof, like an exquisite, thin, 
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gauzy veil, between us and the outer 
world, where the great trees looked 
strangely bright and peaceful, gilded 
by the warm afternoon sun. We now 
noted more particularly the drainage of 
the mine. The coal-bed dips slightly 
towards the south, that is, in ‘the di- 
rection in which the openings are made. 
If left to take care of itself, the water 
would naturally follow the same course, 
and half fill the mine. This difficulty 
has been obviated, and the usual expen- 
sive pumping arrangement dispensed 
with, by cutting out the underlying 
rock, down to the level of the lowest 
part of the bed. The dip is five feet; 
and consequently the substratum has 
been removed to a depth of five feet at 
the entrance. This gives to the open- 
ing its imposing height of seventeen 
feet, between the roof and the floor, — 
a height which gradually diminishes to 
twelve feet, or just the thickness of the 
coal-seam, fifty or sixty yards farther 
on. Drifts and chambers may now be 
carried in any direction, and this cut 
will drain them; while an additional 
advantage is apparent in the fact that 
the mules, going out from the depths 
of the mine with the loaded coal-cars, 
will merely have to draw them along an 
extended Jevel instead of up hill. 
There are other valuable coal-seams 
lying under this one ; but they will not 
of course be worked as long as this 
lasts. And as this is known to under- 
lie a tract of country at least sixteen 
miles in length by about five in breadth, 
it may be expected to last a good while. 
We afterwards visited two other 
openings, at each of which, as here, 
preparations were making to mine coal 
on a large scale as soon as the railroad 
should be ready for it. The company 
(Sullivan and Erie Coal and Railroad 
Company) talk of a million tons a year. 
I see no reason why they should not 
make good their talk; they certainly 
have every advantage for doing so. The 
coal works easily, and it is entirely free 
from slate, with the exception of asingle 
thin layer running midway through the 
seam. No breaker will be required, 
and no gang of slate-pickers seated 
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astride the chutes, throwing out the 
bony and stony pieces as the coal flows 
down. The thickness of the seam and 
its nearly horizontal position are im- 
mensely in the miners’ favor. Lastly, 
the new railroad to Towanda gives a 
down-grade to the loaded coal-trains, 
and an up-grade to the returning empty 
ones. 

What we had now seen, above and 
below the surface of the ground, was 
sufficient to give zest to a story which 
the Jacksons delight to tell, of one of 
the former owners of these lands. In 
the winter of 1836 he had been off 
attending a court session, somewhere 
over the mountains, and was returning 
home one moonlight evening in his 
own sleigh, in company with three 
friends. I believe they were all lawyers 
or judges ; and they were quite merry, 
as gentlemen of their profeSsion know 
very well how to be, on fit occasions. 
When about midway of the great coal- 
belt, then undreamt of, the owner of 
the sleigh and of all that part of the 
mountain pulled up his horses. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, standing up 
in the sleigh, “ I wish to commemorate 
this occasion to you by an act which 
your children will thank me for, if you 
don’t. I propose to give each of you 
an entire section of this splendid wood- 
land. The deeds shall be made out 
to-morrow, if you will gratify me by 
accepting it.” 

“What!” cried the merry gentle- 
men ; “land that isn’t worth the annual 
tax on it! You are ashamed to let it 
be sold for the taxes, and so you take 
this underhand way of getting rid of it! 
You shall pay for this insult !” 

5o saying, the three friends laid hands 
on the offender, thrust him out of his 
own sleigh, and compelled him to walk 
two miles through the snow to the next 
stopping-place, in jocose revenge for 
the indignity he had put upon them. 
This forest is now worth one hundred 
dollars an acre for its timber and bark, 
and I don’t know how much more for 
the coal it covers. 

Returning to Dushore, we made in- 
quiries with regard to the Sullivan soft 
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anthracite of persons using it. All 
testified that it was entirely free from 
slate, clinkers, and gas. The black- 
smiths were especially enthusiastic in its 
praise. Not a forge was furnished with 
the usual flue for carrying off the smoke 
and noxious vapors from the burning 
coal: for this emits none. One said, 
with great energy, “I’ve burnt all kinds, 
and I say this is the very bestest coal 
T ever drawed a bellus on.” Another, 
whose forge-fire was out, kindled a new 
one for us. In five minutes, by the 
watch, from the moment when he 
touched match to the shavings, he had 
a heat which he said he could “weld 
anything by.” Yet he declared that the 
coal which ignites so readily can be 
made to keep afire as long as any oth- 
er coal. I held my face over the blaze, 
but could not distinguish the slightest 
odor from it. We threw water on the 
burning coal, and still it emitted only a 
smell of steam. 

After these experiments, I became 
more thoroughly convinced than ever 
that this new coal development was 
one of very great importance to the 
public. A coal of such pure qual- 
ity,* burning freely, without smoke, 
odor, or noxious vapor of any kind, is 
needed for many purposes, but more 
especially for domestic use; and its 
introduction is sure to be welcomed by 
all who value public health and comfort. 
It would seem, too, that the develop- 
ment of this new coal region should 
have an influence, favorable to the pub- 
lic, on the price of coal. Yet it is hard- 
ly to be hoped that coal will be much 
cheaper in years to come than it has 
been fora year or two past. The de- 
mand for it increases with every child 
born in the land, and with every tree 
cut down; and new developments of 
the kind will hardly keep pace with that 
demand. Moreover, as long as State 
laws continue to create or favor trans- 


* Professor Brush, of Yale College, gives the fol- 
lowing analysis of the Sullivan soft anthracite : — 


Carbosm 2. 6 wy * * & 89.29 
Volatile matter (chiefly water) 5.06 
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portation monopolies, the price of coal 
in our Northern cities will continue to 
be unreliable and often exorbitant. 
Visiting subsequently other coal re- 
gions, in my carpet-bagging experience, 
I became satisfied of the fact that it is 
not the coal companies proper that 
make the high prices, or that always 
enjoy the profits resulting from these 
prices: it is the transportation compa- 
nies, or the coal azd transportation 
companies, which take, certainly, the 
lion’s share of the spoils. Woe unto 
the unhappy coal company that puts its 
head into the jaws of one of those mo- 
nopolies ! At Scranton I saw companies 
delivering their coal to the Delaware 
and Lackawanna Coal and Railroad 
Company for $1.60 a ton, when coal 
was worth seven or eight dollars in 
New York. They could do no differ- 
ently, for they were dependent on the 
railroad for transportation, and the rail- 
road would not transport it for them, 
but would buy it .of them at its own 
price. As it cost those companies 
$1.25 to mine and load the coal, and as 
they paid, besides, from twelve to twen- 
ty-two cents a ton royalty to the owners 
of the coal-lands, where these were not 
owned by the companies themselves, — 
total cost, say, $1.45 per ton, — surely 
no one can say that they had a very large 
margin of profits left, out of which to 
pay salaries to officers and dividends 
to stockholders. This pittance ap- 
peared to be merely sufficient to keep 
them alive. I was told that it was an 
act of mercy on the part of the railroad 
to allow them even so much. But as 
any less would have been simply death 
to the companies, mercy was here the 
wisest policy. One does not kill the 
hen that lays the golden eggs. 

Other coal companies were different- 
ly, but not always more fortunately, sit- 
uated. Some complained that they 
were obliged to continue mining, when 
coal was cheap, and every ton they 
shipped cost them more than they re- 
ceived for it; for if they stopped work, 
the mines would fill with water, and to 
recommence afterwards would be more 
expensive than to keep on. They of 
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course endeavor to make up for the loss 
thus sustained when the season of high 
prices comes round ; but they do not 
always succeed. Yet the transporta- 
tion companies seemed to be pretty 
generally fattening on the profits de- 
rived from the coal companies on the 
one hand and the public on the other. 

How this unfortunate state of affairs 
is to be remedied one is not prepared 
to say; not through the magnanimity 
of corporations certainly, nor yet by 
means of appropriate State legislation, 
according to present appearances. In 
Pennsylvania, as elsewhere, one finds 
the people of any given section divided 
into adverse political parties. Yet when 
a local monopoly is to be obtained or 
sustained, leaders of both parties, who 
may be at war on other questions, 
unite on this; one section favors an- 
other in return for favors received ; 
legislative “thieves” (men who syste- 
matically vote for every measure they 
are paid for ai 4 and oppose 
all others) are bought up, and the 
necessary bills passed, without -much 
needless waste of time. The most that 
can be done at present, therefore, to- 
wards regulating the price of coal, must 
be done by the consumers themselves. 
There is no good reason why coal 
should be seven dollars a ton in Bos- 
ton in August, and twelve in Decem- 
ber, as it was last year. Let all those 
who have storage-room and money to 
advance lay in their year’s supply 
before September. This will moderate 
the demand, and benefit all parties con- 
cerned, especially the poor purchaser, 
who has zof the money to advance, and 
who can least afford to pay the high 
prices of which he is inevitably the 
victim. 

Perhaps I should add that coal com- 
panies, and even coal and transpor- 
tation companies, sometimes fail to 
enrich their stockholders from other 
causes than those I have mentioned. 
This may occur through incompetent 
management; or it may be that the 
cost of coal-lands, and machinery, and 
of working poor mines, proves too great 
for the proceeds; or the stock may 
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have been “‘ watered ” to such a degree 
that even good management and good 
mines cannot declare dividends on the 
sums actually paid for it by its present 
holders. ‘ 

But to return to our journal. 

October 31st.— Passed the night at 
Dushore. Slept (or was supposed to 
sleep) opposite a ball-room in full blast. 
N. B. The near noise of dancing-tunes, 
bouncing floor-boards, and such inter- 
esting calls as, “ Ladies’ chain !” “Cross 
over!” “ Chassez down the middle!” 
cannot be recommended as highly con- 
ducive to slumber. 

After breakfast, a gallop in a wild 
wind up on the mountain-side, to see 
the railroad grading. Looked. particu- 
larly among gangs of laborers for a cer- 
tain gigantic Swede, concerning whom 
a pleasant little provincial joke has just 
transpired. Wags announced that he 
would gratify public curiosity by appear- 
ingat ball last night. Ladies, delighted, 
wait expectantly till twelve o'clock. 
Then smallest boy in village taken out 
of bed, silenced by stick of candy, but- 
toned into big coat,—big hat resting 
on big coat-collar,—and brought in. 
Announcement, “ The giant has come!” 
Great rush of ladies to see monster. 
Real monster meanwhile snoring in his 
lair, unconscious. Ladies disappointed. 
So were we; giant having gone into 
forest for R. R. ties ; not tall enough to 
be seen above tree-tops. 

Sunday, Nov. st, Towanda. — Rain. 
Distant mountains shine as if sheathed 
in bright zinc, where light from break- 
ing clouds strikes on their broad slop- 
ing roofs. Snow up there, I suppose. 

Monday.— Cold. Snow down here, 
too, this morning. 

Start with M. to visit Barclay semi- 
bituminous coal-mines. Barclay Broth- 
ers, Brewers (London Brewery well 
known to beer-drinking public generally, 
and to Austrian butcher Haynau, in 
particular), invested English gold in 
American lands here; hence the name. 
Long, winding train of empty coal-cars ; 
one passenger car attached, filled with 
miners and miners’ wives, returning, 
after Sunday spent in Towanda; skin- 
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clad hunters going up into the moun- 
tains, to track deer in the new-fallen 
snow ; lumber-men, sawyers, and one 
or two carpet-baggers. 

Wonderfully wild and beautiful scen- 
ery. Train passing up a narrow valley, 
or gorge, between crags plumed with 
snow-covered pines. On one side a 
mountain stream rushing down its rocky 
stairway, now half hid by whitened 
hemlocks and cedars, and bridged here 
and there by fallen or lodged and lean- 
ing trunks. Here and there a saw-mill. 

Arrive at the coal-mountains. Train 
stops at the foot of an inclined plane, 
twenty-seven hundred feet long, with a 
rise in that distance of five hundred 
feet. “Looks pokerish,” remarks a 
fellow-passenger, casting his eye up the 
long, dreary, snowy slope, ruled by 
eight black iron rails and one rope of 
iron wire. There are two parallel tracks 
for the ascending and descending cars ; 
and between the rails of each is a nar- 
rower separate track foy a stout little 
truck torunon. The wire rope passes 
through the bolted timbers of the truck, 
and runs on grooved wheels set all along 
the centre of the track. There are two 
ropes, one for each track, and they coil 
around a pair of huge drums at the sum- 
mit, so arranged that as one unwinds 
the other is wound up. This is what 
is called a “ gravity road,”— the loaded 
cars descending by their own weight 
and drawing up the empty ones. 

. 
“Barclay R.R. NOTICE. 


“The Inclined Plane on this road is 
dangerous ! and no human vigilance can 
make it safe for persons to ride over 
it. The company give fair warning, 
and those who persist in riding on the 
cars do so at their own risk and peril.” 


Observing this solemn notification, 
duly signed by the superintendent, and 
posted where it stared everybody in the 
face, I was surprised to see the pas- 
sengers, who had come up from Towan- 
da with us, mounting and struggling 
for places on the empty (and very black 
and dirty) coal-cars. M. and I followed 
their example, preferring, like them, to 
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take the risk of a ride, rather than 
climb the mountain on foot by a circu- 
itous wagon-féad. An attendant pulled 
a rope, that pulled a wire (supported on 
telegraph-poles), that pulled, I suppose, 
a bell at the top of the plane. Gazing 
anxiously up the slope, we presently 
saw a train of three cars, which looked 
exceedingly small at that distance, creep 
out of the car-house, and come sliding 
down the other track. Immediately as 
it started the wire rope on our track 
began to straighten, and the stout little 
truck came up out of a cave made for it 
to drop into, bumped against our rear 
car, and commenced, very ambitiously, 
propelling us up the plane. Slowly at 
first; and we had time to adjust ourselves 
to the changed position of the cars _ris- 
ing on the sudden, steep grade, — one 
foot in a little more than five. M. and 
I stood on the cross-beam, on the 
hinder part of the last car, holding on 
to the box before us with our: hands. 
Beside us was ® man with a babe on 
his arm; on the fore part of the same 
car were three women; the other two 
cars (for we also had a train of three) 
were equally loaded. Up, up, faster, 
faster, faster. Suddenly the descending 
train whizzed past us. Towards the 
summit we began to slacken speed, men 
at powerful brakes up there looking out 
for that, and at last glided smoothly 
and safely into the car-house. Then 
we turned and looked down the track. 
Certainly, as our fellow-passenger had 
remarked, it was “pokerish.” Some 
day we shall hear of a rope breaking, 
—fearful accident, —so many persons 
killed ; then nobody will ride for a long 
time: then, after a while, everybody 
will ride again, as now. 

On the summit, ride on an engine 
to the mines, still distant a mile or 
more. Superb scenery; mountain sum- 
mits *all around us, forest-crowned and 
snow-clad. On our right a precipitous, 
yawning chasm betwixt us and our 
nearest neighbor of a mountain. We 
stop just below where a roaring, dash- 
ing torrent tumbles into it, the foam 
of its waters rivalling in whiteness the 
surrounding snow. 
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Arrive at the foot of the chutes, down 
which the coal is shot into the cars 
from a level still fifty feet or more 
above. Notice here two immense black 
mounds or small mountains, pictu- 
resquely creamed over with an imper- 
fect coating of snow. Black eaves on 
their sides, where men are shovelling, 
show that these are merely piles of 
coal, some ten or twelve thousand tons 
in each, the superintendent tells us; 
“stock coal,” as it is called, being 
mined and heaped here in seasons when 
coal is cheap, ready to be shipped when 
prices are higher. 

Climb wooden staircase to top of 
chutes, and walk into Barclay Village ; 
a cluster of wooden houses, a hundred 
or more, perched on the wild mountain 
crest, and surrounded by the wilder- 
ness. There is another similar village on 
a neighboring mountain. The two ac- 
commodate about three thousand souls, 
and have their schools, Sunday schools, 
rival sects, Sunday meetings, shops, and 
post-offices, like other villages. The 
inhabitants are all connected in some 
way with the mining interest, which 
alone built and alone supports these 
remote outposts of civilization. 

Behind Barclay Village, on the side 
of the crest, is the coal opening, —a 
low, square, cribbed passage, out of 
which the loaded cars come, drawn by 
mules, and, passing a small weighing- 
house, where their freight is recorded, 
discharge their contents down the thun- 
dering chutes. An entering train is 
stopped by the superintendent, who 
comes bringing big bundles of straw ; 
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this is spread out in one of the empty 
cars for us to sit or lie down upof, and 
we got in. The word is given, the 
mule-bells tinkle, the cars start, and we 
dive into the black passage, lighted 
only by a lamp in the superintendent’s 
hand, and another on the driver’s cap. 
The roof, which, beyond the cribbed 
opening, is of slate or sandstone, is 
in some places so low that we are in 
danger of hitting our heads against it. 
After riding about three thousand feet, 
we alight and explore the mines still 
farther on foot, visiting the miners 
at work, each in his separate chamber 
branching off from the drift. 

The mountain here seems complete- 
ly honeycombed with drifts, chambers, 
and air-courses, very wonderful to a 
person visiting a coal-mine for the first 
time. The railroad track has branches 
that follow each miner into his cham- 
ber as far as he goes. This semi-bitu- 
minous coal breaks easily. The miner, 
getting down perhaps on his side, digs 
out the bottom of the seam with a pick, 
then wedges down the rest from the 
roof. He is assisted by a laborer, who 
breaks up the large pieces, and loads 
the cars. These, when filled, are run 
out to the main track in the drift, and 
taken away by the mules. The miners 
here are chiefly Irish and English, and 
a cheerful-minded, darkness-secking set 
of men they appear to be. 

Afternoon. — Return to Towanda. 

Tuesday. — Election day. All quiet 
on the Susquehanna. This day the 
nation utters its voice for Grant and 
peace. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


TS gracious to utter in any @ar 


her thoughts, Mrs. Holcombe felt 
as little gladness as her girls had 
expressed, when her prophetic eyes 
beheld all to which the neighborhood 
was exposed by reason of the return 
of Father Trost. 

But the people whom this son of 
Thunder had come to serve in the dis- 
trict of Swatara and the regions adjoin- 
jag were entering, at the very time of 
her secret discomfiture, on a season of 
rejoicing. The old warrior had already 
sounded his trumpet, and the faithful 
in Zion, rallying thereat, congratulated 
each other that they had once more a 
leader. 

“Give me a year to work in, and the 
dry bones shall live,” he said, as he 
strode about among the mountains. 
“Give me a year to work in,” he 
had said, whatever field he entered ; 
and wherever he went promise and 
prophecy were made good. He did 
succeed in kindling a fire, and in com- 
pelling a rush. There was always in- 
flammable material to be collected; no 
Jack of combustibles; noise, smoke, 
and flame appeared as often as he 
entered fairly on his work. The as- 
surance and the vanity of the man 
never experienced a rebuke or a rebuff 
which could seem to him equivalent 
to a failure. Men like Father Trost 
never fail. ; 

The year he asked for in Swatara 
was vouchsafed. He did not spare 
himself. He was everywhere announ- 
cing and denouncing, proscribing and 
prescribing; physically he seemed inca- 
pable of exhaustion. He had all the 
brain power and all the energy of will 
in his seventieth year of life that had 
marked his prime. 

The year of himself which he asked 
for Swatara passed, the prayer for an- 
other was renewed, with an expectation 


amounting almost to certainty that it 
ould be gra ed. Friend Holcombe 
ewise had out ap and De- 
ao ae Ae, 

It was midsumnier again;and_ Mr. 
Holcombe’sat inthe schoolroom, which 
was also the Mennonite meeting-house, 
one Saturday afternoon. He was in a 
thoughtful, prayerful mood; despond- 
ent, too. It was not release from labor 
that he craved, it was strength to labor 
more abundantly, — the strength of the 
right arm of the Almighty. But how 
weak he was; and how great was the 
need of his people. O for the power 
of Peter or of Paul, or for even the 
serpent’s wisdom! He was distressed 
when he thought of the wide field in 
the midst of which he was placed, and 
ofthe neglect which portions of it must 
suffer because he was only mortal. 
God knew he did not ask for rest. God, 
his witness, knew it was not because 
Father Trost was working so mightily 
among the people that he was stirred 
to dissatisfaction: it was not an unholy 
ambition that fired him; but if— A 
knock at the door startled him. 

Rising from the bench which stood 
upon the platform, he walked down 
between the benches and opened the 
door. 

Sometimes an act like this had proved 
most kindly ; the minister had received 
visitors on Saturdays in that room to 
whom the opening of the door proved 
a most difficult and painful proceeding. 
It was because he was aware of the 
fact, that he walked to the door and 
opened it. 

Deacon Ent awaited admission. Mr. 
Holcombe was greatly relieved when 
his eyes met those of the young man. 
Here was one who brought no vexed 
or difficult question for the preacher’s 
solution. August walked in a broad, 
smooth path, and no stumbling-blocks 
were to be removed out of his way. 
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Swatara folk knew that the preacher 
spent his Saturday afternoons in the 
school-house, and that any man or wo- 
man, or any child, who had need of his 
counsel would find him there, and no- 
where truer sympathy; often the trou- 
bled mind or the temipted spirit’ sought 
him, — he was, always «waiting and ex- 
pecting ; but‘at this hour it was a'relief 
to him, as I have said, to receive his 
friend and coadjutor, instead of a bur- 
dened soul. Even Dr. Detwiler, that 
tower of strength, would not have re- 
ceived so cordial a welcome as did this 
brother in the Lord. 


The tall and rugged form of Deacon * 
even then,” — this kindest of shepherds 


Ent had been thirty years in attaining 
to its present height. He was a light- 
haired, blue-eyed model of integrity 
and vigor. A great stickler for church 
doctrine and law, having a gift of speech 
esteemed by some equal to that of the 
preacher himself, he was regarded by 
Mr. Holcombe as his right-hand man. 

He entered the room, evidently heated 
by his long walk, for he had come down 
on foot from the highlands. 

“God bless you! I’m glad to see 
you,” said Mr. Holcombe ; and they sat 
down and talked about the pleasant 
day, ahd the probabilities of wind and 
rain, and the prospects of all growing 
things. To pass from a survey of the 
season, and of the crops in general, to 
the detail of his own farming experi- 
ences, to in-door life, and from the in- 
terests of many to the interests of one, 
that one himself, was a process so nat- 
ural and easy, that its difficulties proved 
to be not impediments. 

Here then this young man stood, as 
it were, at his own door, and he had 
but to lift the latch! 

His attention became fixed, and then 
in a moment riveted on the preacher, 
with that instinct which in a moment 
of peril lifts the brave spirit above the 
shrinking body’s apprehensions, and 
sets it toa steady fronting of the dan- 
ger. 

“Mr. Holcombe,” said he, with his 
eyes on that good man, just because he 
would have preferred to look elsewhere 
at the moment, “did you ever think, 
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sir, that some of our regulations are 
perhaps over-strict, and hard for human 
nature, and hinder, I might say prevent, 
our growing as a body?” 

Mr. Holcombe did not answer the 
deacon at once. Itis no exaggeration 
to say that his soul was shaken within 
him by the question. Were his foes 
about to prove of his own household? 
The work of disintegration must have 
commencedamong the foundation-stones 
since this strong pillar was shaken! 
He did not hasten to speak, but when 
he spoke, said : — 

“ All laws are difficult to obey, if 
the spirit of obedience is wanting ; and 


would manifest the utmost charity con- 
sistent with principle, — “even then it* 
is not always easy for the will of the 
deceitful heart to yield to the persua- 
sions of the mind.” ‘ 

“It’s the heart, sir, that Scripture 
speaks of mostly. Couldn’t the heart 
teach the mind something?” asked the 
young man, gravely contemplating, as 
it were, the question he had raised. 
“ Ain’t you preaching a good deal lately 
about the pride of intellect? Maybe 
it’s that very thing sets us on to-think 
our. laws could n’t be mended or im- 
proved. Ain’t it possible that we could 
’a? made some mistakes in our regula- 
tions? Isn’t it setting up of ourselves 
and seeking to put down others by such 
severe laws in religion as we would not 
and could not submit to in state gov- 
ernment?” 

“What has brought you here to say 
this?” asked Mr. Holcombe, turning 
abruptly upon the young man. “I should 
have expected such doubts of myself 
assoon. Isit your heart, August, which 
Scripture says is desperately wicked and 
deceitful above all things, that has 
brought you into this strait?” 

The suddenness of this question did 
not appear to disturb the young man as 
much as did his endeavor to agree with 
the minister. But he need not range 
heaven and earth for testimony that was 
lodged within himself! 

“Tt seems to me, sir, if I understand 
our laws, that they require too much. 
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They do not make allowance enough 
for human nature. How are we ever 
to grow, if we bind ourselves hand and 
foot? Father Trost is carrying all be- 
fore him. We get no converts.” 


“We must grow from within, as we 


always have done. We do not expect 
a Pentecostal gathering-in.” 

“But why should we shut our doors 
up in such a way that these new people, 
who are coming into the country all the 
time, cannot even hear our invitation ?” 

“Do I preach with closed doors, and 
only to my own flock?” asked Mr. Hol- 
combe, more and more surprised and 
displeased. “Is n’t this house filled with 
people who come from everywhere ?” 

“That is because they like the min- 

“ister. Ve, the church, don’t get any 
converts.”” 

The minister walked from the plat- 
form down into the aisle, across the 
room and back, before he answered ; 
his arms were crossed on his breast, 
his head bent. When he looked up 
again as he came near the desk, there 
was a glow of feeling on his neble face. 
August had said, he must have known, 
a true thing when he attributed the 
preacher’s successes to his personal 
popularity ; but nothing like vanity was 
in the preacher’s handling of that fact. 

“There have been a goodly number 
converted out of a bad condition into a 
better,” he said. “But you know, though 
TI cannot claim it as done under my 
teaching altogether, I could have said 
as much as this two years ago. The 
people are improving. And they began 
to improve long before this Methodist 
revival. Are you jealous of the direc- 
tion /a¢ is taking? I amnot. A great 
many influences are at work here beside 
the preacher’s. I am happy to know 
that I enjoy the confidence of these 
miners so that they come to consult me 
in ways which show that they consider 
me a friend. What would you have 
me do, August? If I hold by the faith 
and doctrine of the Council, good. If 
I wish to renounce these, I suppose 
there is nothing to hinder. But, thank 
God! I do not wish to renounce these. 
The testimony of a lifetime is worth a 
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great deal to me. We are rich in the 
testimony which would make any Chris- 
tian peoples’ annals rich.” 

The voice of Mr. Holcombe was not 
the least efficient of the preacher’s aids, 
—it was the voice of one accustomed te 
leadership, but of one who chose to 
lead by love. He had often controlled 
by his sympathy, when a hard show of 
power would have failed to command. 

It had probably not entered Deacon 
Ent’s mind to defy, or even resist, 
his superior in office. He had come to 
confer with him, as he had long been 
in the habit of conferring on all matters 
of vital importance, whether of private 
or of public nature. The confidence 
which was expressed in this confession 
of doubt spoke well for Mr. Holcombe, 
and well for himself. But he was going 
further ; the difficulty he had already 
experienced in speech did not so much 
embarrass him as to change his pur- 
pose; the thing he had come to say 
must be thoroughly spoken. 

“But, taking everything into consid- 
eration,” he said, ‘* would n’t it be wiser 
if our people were allowed to marry 
among other Christian folk, if they had 
a leading that way? Other denomina- 
tions have a large liberty in this par- 
ticular, and they thrive on it. I 
have been looking into it, and I see it 
don’t stand to reason that we should 
set up laws like this, and make them 
authority for all kinds of folks. It 
seems to me like saying that a man 
should n’t look into his neighbor’s fields, 
but just keep to his own. If he does 
that, he “ll be likely to turn out a poor 
farmer.” 

“Tent,” said Mr. Holcombe: there 
he stopped. He dreaded to ask the 
question which he must ask ; but after 
a second he looked the young man in 
the face, stepped nearer to him, and 
laid his hand on his shoulder; “ what 
has happened to you ?” 

“Nothing that I’m ashamed to own, 
sir”; and he returned the minister’s 
serious, anxious, but most friendly gaze 
with one of perfect candor. 

“You must remember when you 
promised obedience to the laws of our 
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society, as your father and your grand- 
father did before you, you did it in the 
belief that by keeping those laws you 
could best honor our Lord. You took 
office in the church knowing what you 
did. You have not allowed yourself to 
tamper with those laws?” 

« No, sir!” 

“Then you know the confession. 
There is no other liberty allowed to 
believers under the New Testament 
dispensation than to marry amongst the 
‘chosen generation, or the spiritual kin- 
dred of Christ, that is, to such and none 
others as are already previous to their 
marriage united to the church in heart 
and soul.’ What other union with the 
church is worth anything, August ? 
They must ‘have received the same 
baptism, belong to the same church, be 
of the same faith and doctrines, and 
lead the same course of life.’ You know 
why. A house divided against itself 
will fall. And if there is any meaning 
or force in our doctrines, any reason 
why we should ever have subscribed to 
them, it must still hold good when we 
have fallen into ‘divers temptations.’ 
Then is the time to test their worth. 
How often have you yourself said that 
the faith is worth little for which we are 
not willing to make sacrifices. Perhaps 
God will test your sincerity. He that 
loveth father or mother more than me 
is not worthy of me.” 

“T know, sir, —I know,—I_ have 
considered all that,” said the young 
man ; “ but it comes to this, sir, for the 
sake of a set of arbitrary laws must I 
give up what I hold dearest? That is 
the simple question. To give up a reg- 
ulation of men is not to give up Chris- 
tian truth.” 

* August, what is it you hold so dear ? 
What are consistency, influence ?” 

“ Reeds in the wind, sir.” 

“My dear brother — ” 

“T am trying to find out what my 
duty is,” said Ent; and having gone 
thus far, Mr. Holcombe’s wrath even 
had been of little moment to him. 
“Should our custom, which is n’t of 
vital moment, and cannot be proved so, 
have a feather’s weight in deciding a 
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question which concerns the happiness 
of two persons? I ask you, sir, be- 
cause I have answered myself. I might 
have acted on the answer I made, but 
I knew that my minister trusted me.” 

“That is like yourself, August,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Holcombe, greatly relieved. — 
“Tn your honesty is your safety. Wait, 
lad. Let the woman be taught of you 
and of God. Bring her into the fold, 
and thus sanctify your life. Be pa- 
tient. This that you feel is the rash- 
ness and heat of youth. Ah, you think 
I know nothing of what you are passing 
through! Did I not wait for iy wife 
seven years? I would have waited to 
this day, because I loved her, because 
she was the woman ordained for me, 
the only one, I honestly believe, whom 
I could love. You can wait. I waited 
without hope. Discipline yourself into 
the noblest manhood by ,self-control. 
You will never be happy if you leave 
us; you will injure yourself irreparably 
if you remain and deceive the brethren. 
Let your light so shine before men that 
they may glorify your Father in Heav- 
en.” 

The preacher’s voice, though scarcely 
raised above a whisper, in this appeal 
would have commanded the attention 
of a much larger audience than could 
have gathered in the old meeting-house. 
August answered : — 

“T know how itis, sir! While you 
speak I hear you and know that you 
are right. But when I go away I shall 
hear her voice, not yours.” 

“Tf she tempts you, remember what 
befell another who was tempted by a 
woman.” 


“Shame!” exclaimed August, indig- 
nantly. “It is not a temptation! It 


is a man’s feeling that he has a right to 
liberty. She is mine, I tell you.” 

“ Mine own familiar friend! my com- 
panion and guide!” 

Ent turned away ; he could not wit- 
ness the minister’s emotion unmoved. 
“Friend Holcombe, do not make me 
wish for death,” said he. 

“My brother, my son! you have 
passed through some sore trials, and I 
never found you too weak to bear them. 
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It is the pleasure of the Lord that you 
should endure this test. We are com- 
ingonhardtimes. Some may fall away. 
Do not, do not fail those who have 
a right to expect of you the conduct of 
a strong Christian man !” 

“The Lord gave, and he will not 
take away,” returned Ent. Hastily 
picking up his broad-brimmed straw 
hat, he folded his linen coat across his 
breast and pinned it together (nothing 
so ornamental as a button was allowed 
on the garments of this straitest of his 
sect); he seemed about to depart. 

“Stay!” exclaimed Mr. Holcombe. 
“Why may I not see you two together ? 
She will surely not object to come and 
worship with you here ; come to-mor- 
row! I ask it as the pastor of the 
flock, and as your brother. I thank you 
for your confidence, August. I should 
have expected it; but let me have the 
woman’s too. Tell her I deeply desire 
it? 

“You know her already,” said Au- 
gust, putting on his hat and looking 
toward the door. 

“Who is she?” 

“Father Trost’s daughter Mary.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Avueust Ent had hardly pronounced 
this name when the door opened, and 
Dr. Detwiler entered. Such a man’s 
coming must have broken up the con- 
ference between the deacon and his 
minister ; but the conference was al- 
ready at an end. 

The deacon turned to the minister, 
they shook hands, and he went away 
without speaking further, merely re- 
turning the salutation of the doctor by 
a nod. Friend Holcombe closed the 
door behind him with a sigh which his 
jaded look testified came from the heart. 

“T came for you in great haste, 
Friend,” said the doctor, that hearty 
companion of the elements who now 
stood before him, quick of speech, clear 
of sight, agile, not too slenderly built 
for service, even for a country doctor’s 
rough campaigning among the moun- 
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tains and through the valley land, in 
winter’s storm and Summer’s heat, trans- 
formed beyond recognition since he 
came, a pale, work-worn student, to find 
his life in Swatara. “ Guildersleeve 
wants you right away,” he continued. 
“ Lightfoot is waiting out there. Take 
him and be off. I'll run down and tell 
your wife, and go home by rail. Give 
the old fellow room in your shed when 
you get back, unless I send for him. 
But probably I’Il not send, for you 
have ten miles to go, and the road is n’t 
the best. Can you go? You must! I 
shall tell Delia not to wait tea for you.” 

“T must go? Of course, then, Guil- 
dersleeve wants we /” 

“Ttseems a great matter to get you 
up there, that’s all,” said the doctor. 
“ Guildersleeve’s days are numbered, 
but he will last longer than he thinks. 
He finds it rather harder to repent 
than he expected, I suppose. I dare 
say the time will seem long enough to 
him before you get there.” 

While the doctor spoke, Mr. Hol- 
combe walked about and closed the 
windows ; when he went towards the 
door the doctor followed him. There, 
in the quiet shadows, Lightfoot grazed 
in peace, unmindful of all he ‘had es- 
caped by being a brute. His master 
called to him, and at the same time 
said: “I want you to keep a sharp eye 
all along the road; the country is per- 
fection itself, — open your eyes wide, — 
be off!” When the minister was fairly 
started, Detwiler said: “I assured the 
old man that you would be up there ina 
couple of hours ; he will count the min- 
utes. Ili go tell Delia where you are.” 

Then he went off quite as hurriedly 
as the deacon had gone. He was eager 
to leave the preacher alone with nature, 
to whose tender mercies he knew he 
might intrust this hard-working man. 

It seemed as if Lightfoot’s hoofs had 
no sooner struck on the road which led 
up among the chestnuts and the pines, 
to the pine grove through which he 
must pass on his way to Guilder- 
sleeve’s, than the shadows which had 
lain so heavily on the minister’s face 
gave flickering tokens of intention to 
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depart. There was a change in the 
flow of the mysterious currents, a lift- 
ing up, a loosing, a dispersion of what 
had threatened to descend and break 
in mist and rain. Serene grew his 
brow; the fine head was lifted, the 
erect figure expanded, the eyes of the 
man saw, or seemed to see, the clouds 
and their shadows rolling away. He 
could now discern. All that Nature 
could do for Friend Holcombe she had 
done, or was about to do., 

He surrendered himself by degrees 
to the charming influences at work be- 
yond the troubled sphere of pastoral 
conscience, suffering though he was 
under the burden of human sorrows 
and human guilt when he set out on 
this errand; bearing the burden with 
him, as he went, it was now with hope 
that he continued his way. But, though 
this glory through which he passed, 
this ever-renewing glory, rebuked de- 
spair, while his eyes noted the broad 
sunbeams slanting through the woods 
and the mossy trunks of the old trees, 
and the wayside pools, he thought with 
a troubled spirit of August. 
if it would please the Lord to bring 
the Methodist’s daughter into the Men- 
nonite fold, could it not be to His 
honor? might it not even be that thus 
the Head of the church would turn the 
old man from the speech of a persecu- 
tor, to engage in the milder teaching 
of one who loved the Gospel even bet- 
ter than he loved his sect? As this 
question crossed Friend Holcombe’s 
mind, he looked upward and smiled ; 
so impossible was it for him to under- 
stand a man like Trost, that he found 
it easy to believe that the thing he 
hoped was feasible. There was Saul 
of Tarsus to justify his longing! 

He remembered, too, just in this con- 
nection, that a very considerable de- 
gree of friendship had flourished during 
the past year between Mary Trost and 
the young girl who had found a home 
under his roof, and was to him almost 
as a daughter. 

Edna had indeed sought out Mary, 
who was nearer her own age than Rosa, 
and whose much wider experience of 
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life had proved to her great attraction. 
Her travels and adventures in the far 
West, her life among the Indians, the 
actual dangers she had passed through, 
and the courage thus developed, made 
her, as a character, and as a teller of 
strange tales, a delightful companion to 
the girl, a portion of whose inheritance 
was a courageous love of adventure. 
Edna had the spirit that had taken her 
father to the ends of the earth before 
he was twenty-one. 

While Mr. Holcombe goes on his 
way, we may consider for a moment 
this friendship. With the growth of it 
no one interfered. As Delia perceived 
in its first stages, it was encouraged by 
Father Trost. She only tried to keep 
pace with Mary in sharing the confi- 
dences of her daughter. It was quite 
clear to her that no interference would 
have been tolerated by Edna, had she 
attempted any. If there was no roof 
under which the girl could meet her 
friend, there was the highway, with the 
heavens for a roof; all out-doors. 

In this vast apartment of nature the 
girls were promenading one fine after- 
noon; Mary had been telling adven- 
tures as usual, and Edna listening as 
usual, when the former said: “ How 
long are you going to keep on asking 
and taking? It is time you gave a little 
to me. Don’t you know it is more 
blessed to give than to receive?” 

“ What will you have?” asked Edna. 
“J would like to give something to 
somebody.” 

“J will have—let me see — your 
history.” 

Father Trost had dropped a remark 
about Edna one day that led Mary to 
promise herself she would some time 
ask this, as she had now suddenly re- 
membered. 

“There is precious little to tell,” said 
Edna, “but such as I have I'll give. 
Do you remember Annie Gell? No; 
I dare say you never heard of her 
either. There was once a gjrl who 
lived away off with that old woman. 
The house was very small, but there 
was land enough around; they were 
swallowed up in land. ‘The old woman 
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had cultivated it some seasons without 
help of mankind. She was really a 
good farmer. Do you want to see the 
house, dear?” 

There Edna paused, and, with ani- 
mated face turned towards her com- 
panion, waited an answer. Her ambi- 
tion, it was evident, was to make an 
interesting story for that tale-teller to 
whom she was indebted for many a 
pleasant hour. 

“JT want to see the house, and the 
old woman, and the girl, — everything. 
The clearer the better,” said Mary. 
And Edna, well pleased, proceeded. 

“Tt was an old brown house, and had 
no up stairs. There was a door in the 
middle, and a room on each side. The 
rooms were a keeping-room and a bed- 
room and a kitchen. It had a good 
dry cellar, dry enough to keep the milk 
in. The woman kept pigs and a cow. 
But when she wanted her land ploughed 
or broken in—do you know what I 
mean ?” 

“O yes; cultivated, of course.” 

“T thought you would say so; it 
isn’t what I meant. She,cut down a 
great many trees herself, and after that 
the land was ploughed, and she planted 
and sowed, and had good crops almost 
always. The house had a hop-vine 
growing over the door; it was a very 
large old vine, for it ran around both 
the windows and along the edge of the 
roof up nearly to the top of the chim- 
ney. She and the girl used to gather 
the hops, — there were bushels some- 
times. They sold them and made quite 
a large sum of money. The windows 
had white curtains onto them. The 
door of the house was red. There was 
a well with a long pole near the house 
in the front yard. The house stood on 
the ground, only one step to go up. 
There was a little grove of pine-trees 
not far off, and the ground was covered 
with moss. Do you see the place ?” 

“As plain as I ever saw anything. 
Go on.’} 

“The old woman had a hump on her 
poor back.” Edna said this with a 
feeling, and a resolution, which could 
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tioned the fact only that her picture 
might be more pointed in detail. “The 
hump came from a fall when she was 
young. I can’t tell you what a worker 
she might have been if that had n’t 
happened. She was a little woman, 
not near as tall as Mrs. Holcombe. 
Not as large as you are even, but so 
different! She wore poor clothes, and 
kept herself close in everything. She 
had gray hair, nearly white, and the 
dearest eyes eyou ever saw. Her face 
had a great many wrinkles. She did n’t 
smile very often, but she never frowned 
on the girl, The girl was a child of 
her sister’s ; when the mother died she 
was taken up to the poor little farm, 
and the poor old aunty; and at first 
how dull it was! but she liked it better 
at last than any other place.” The 
significance with which these last 
words were spoken made it impossi- 
ble for Mary to doubt their meaning. 
But Edna did not dwell upon that point. 

“One day when she went into the 
room with some eggs she had found in 
the bushes, — for the old speckled hen 
they were sure had stolen her nest, and 
she had hunted everywhere for it, and 
found it at last, —she felt as if she could 
not stay there, could not breathe, the old 
aunty looked so awfully. She was sit- 
ting by the window, and when she saw 
the girl she said, ‘So you found the 
nest?’ That girl will never forget how 
the voice sounded. She had to go in 
then with her basket and show the 
eggs. ‘Sit down,’ said aunty, ‘for I 
want to say something particular to 
you.’ Whenever she spoke that way, 
the poor thing had to obey. So she 
went and sat down and said, ‘ What do 
you want?’ Just then there came a 
bee in at the wiadow, and that seemed 
to turn her thoughts off from what she 
had been seeing and hearing. ‘ We are 
going to have folks come,’ she said; 
and then she leaned across old aunty, 
and let the prisoner out. 

“«T have been waiting to tell you 
what the doctor said, and something 
more’; that came next in a very low 
voice, but it didn’t shake any. ‘When 
was he here?’ said the girl, and then 
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she went nearer to the old woman and 
smoothed her gray hair and held her 
hand; —there were only those two, 
and they loved each other. 

“¢Not to-day,’ said she. ‘You re- 
member it was last week, wasn’t it?’ 
but it was only the day before! ‘He 
told me,’ she said, ‘that there wasn’t 
any use doctoring me any more.’ ‘He 
didn’t say that !’ said the girl, firing up. 
‘Well, it was near like it. Why, child, 
T should owe him a pretty bill if he 
was like other folks. But he is n't, 
and I’ve settled with him; so don’t 
worry about that. He has been kind 
to me, and he'll be kind to you.’” 

Edna’s eyes had been fixed steadily 
on her listener while she went on, but 
as if conscious of the pain that must be 
visible in them she now looked away, 
but still went on. 

“ The girl said, ‘Don’t talk so, aunty ; 
I don’t know what has got into you. 
The doctor talked like a fool; I expect 
he would n’t have said it if I had been 
by, I can tell you. The roads are get- 
ting bad, and it’s out of his way to 
come here.’ You may know how she 
felt by that; she would n’t have said it 
about the doctor, if she had n’t been so 
desperate. But when the old woman 
heard her going on that way, she smiled 
almost. ‘You’re mistook there,’ said 
she. ‘Michael Detwiler don’t grudge 
going. You mustn't talk so, my gal, 
or what will they think of you down 
there ?? 

“When the girl heard her say that, 
she guessed what she meant, and felt 
as if she must die. She couldn’t an- 
swer a word. ‘You are going to have 
a new home, and the bestest home that 
gal ever had. Youll forget old aunty 
before those maple leaves turn red. I 
planted them about the door myself,’ 
she said. Then it was dreadful to hear 
her say to that poor girl: ‘I haven't 
done right things by you, child, I’m 
afeared. Not always. But now you "il 
have a better chance than you ’ve ever 
had to do right by yourself. Be as 
good as you know how to be, and there 
isn’t any one living can beat you at 
that, you dear child.’” 
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“OQ, that was sweet to hear,” said 
Mary. 

“Yes; but once she said to me, ‘ You 
devil!’ that was a great while ago. It 
comes back,—for perhaps I was one. 
.... Then I — the girl, | mean — asked 
her, ‘Where am I going ?— when am 
I going ?’ 

« ¢To-morrow, maybe,’ said she. ‘1 
may be called for any day now. There’s 
nobody I dast leave you with on this 
earth but one, and she’ll be to you 
more ’n I ever could be. And do it for 
your mother’s sake. The Lord above 
forgive me where I have come short. 
You have had a hard, hard time up 
here with the old woman.’ ‘No, I have 
not, the girl said. ‘I have hadas good 
a time as anybody ever had. ‘There 
could n’t be a better. Handed about 
so from one to the other! I am not 
going away. I am going to stay here, 
and keep you with me.’ But the old 
woman said, ‘We must go, both of us, 
you your way and I mine. You are 
young, and I am old. It ain’t for either 
of us to say we will or we won't. It is 
going to be managed for us. Your 
things are all ready. You have only 
got to put em in the blue chest. You 
must wear your best frock down,’ she 
said. ‘You'll have all the money the 
old place will bring. I have told the 
doctor about it. Yes, things come 
about,’ she said, ‘if you just give ’em 
time enough. Neighbor Faulkner ’Il 
get my land that he’s wanted for years. 
The old house ’ll go down. He won’t 
fill the well up, I reckon. I dug that 
well myself. Never mind; but don’t 
let em bury the old woman so deep 
youll never be able to draw up a 
thought of her. And mind, everything 
is yourn.’” 

The face of Edna had grown pale 
while she told this tale. “That is about 
all,” she said, after a pause. “ No- 
body ever heard this story before. The 
minister’s wife had said she would take 
the girl; and so when all was over, the 
doctor took her down to live in a house 
full of people, where she knew she could 
not suit anybody, though they were all 
kind to her; it was along time before 
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she could make up her mind to stay 
there ; and now she feels all the time 
that something will happen to take her 
away. She did go back to the old place 
once ; but it was terrible up there. The 
hop-vine had grown over the door, and 
there was only the crickets to make a 
noise. She had to get in at the window, 
for the door was fastened. She stayed 
there all night, but she could not sleep ; 
and if they had n’t come for her she 
would have gone away — somewhere, 
for the old house wasn’t home to her 
any longer. ... . So now she is staying 
on ; but Marf has come, and she knows 
all about it; that makes a difference !” 

“But I should think,” said Mary, 
“that the girl you have been telling 
about would almost worship the minis- 
ter’s wife.” 

“T would not like to have her know 
all I think,” Edna answered; and her 
answer expressed exactly her feeling, — 
a want of confidence in Mrs. Holcombe 
that would command her love. * 

The next time Father Trost had 
anything to say about the Holcombes 
to Mary, she told him Edna’s story, 
and said: * Poor child! she don’t feel 
at home there; she is n’t a bit like their 
people ; but I don’t see how she can 
help liking them. I’m sure there 
could n’t kinder folks be found.” ~ 

“ That’s natur’,” answered the old 
man; “she’s cut on another bias.” 

And this antagonism he considered a 
judgment. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE business that took Mr. Hol- 
combe to Guildersleeve’s was pressing 
heaviest on his mind as he approached 
the farm-house that stood at some dis- 
tance from the high road in a field un- 
shadowed by a solitary tree, —as bare 
and bleak a place to dwell in as the old 
man’s heart had made for himself and 
others on the earth. 

Old, hoary, and dying, he lay on his 
bed, past help of any power that he 
could command. He was waiting with 
the impatience of a man who had never 
known what patience was, moment af- 
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ter moment waiting for the arrival of 
Preacher Holcombe. “ 

For twenty years, ever since Bishop 
Rose’s time, he had lived under ban, 
indifferent all these years to the sen- 
tence of his brethren, able to live with- 
out their friendship, and able also to 
maintain himself without dealings with 
them. His business relations had been 
with men of other denominations. But 
neither his pride, nor the defiance with 
which he had withstood those who had 
tried and excommunicated him for his 
contumacious behavior, nor the spirit 
of revenge with which he had in per- 
sonal combat proved his rights, refus- 
ing, when the brethren called him be- 
fore them, to recognize their privilege 
of interference, and to submit to their 
reproof, — nothing of all this had tempt- 
ed him to unite himself with any other 
religious body. Father Trost had not 
yet abandoned his hope of numbering 
the old man among his converts ; but 
it was sufficiently manifest that Guiider- 
sleeve was not the stuff of which a con- 
vert could be made. The stamp of the 
Mennonite was as deeply impressed 
upon him as his own nature. He could 
live independent of all outside shows, 
he said; and he had given some evi- 
dence that it was possible for a man to 
become a heathen, and go on from year 
to year prospering and laying up treas- 
ure on earth. Guildersleeve had long 
been accounted the richest farmer of 
the district, and so he was a sad stum- 
bling-block in the way of those who 
had been trained in the belief that the 
face of Providence was against the un- 
godly. More than one young man, con- 
templating the career of Guildersleeve, 
had found himself doubting whether 
the old Scripture would admit of mod- 
ern application, —“ though hand join 
in hand, the wicked shall not go un- 
punished.” 

After a brief illness, it had become 
evident to this stalwart offender that he 
could not possibly recover, and now he 
remembered death and judgment, and 
began to exhibit those dastardly symp- 
toms which in a moment can destroy 
the significance of a lifetime. All! his 
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boasted strength, then, was but a weak- 
ness! If we could imagine a devil, 
and a devil repenting, what more piti- 
able object! He told the doctor he 
wanted to see Friend Holcombe. At 
that moment when he made the re- 
quest all his defences fell. His will 
once shaken, no more rallying for him. 
There stood the discovered and ashamed 
spirit which had intrenched itself in 
solitude so long! 

He had given no hint to his family, 
when the doctor had gone, that he ex- 
pected another guest that day. He 
only lay and waited, and to those out- 
raged women, his mother and his wife, 
who had been tossed for sleepless days 
and nights on the rack of his agony, 
the state of his mind seemed auspi- 
cious. 

As to the preacher, though so long a 
resident in Swatara, known far and near 
for zeal, efficience, and the widest sym- 
pathy, it had never been his fortune to 
come into real contact with Guilder- 
sleeve. 

During her early widowhood, and in- 
deed for years, until infirmity and bro- 
ken-heartedness, and her son’s direct 
interference prevented, Mrs. Guilder- 
sleeve had held a promigent place in 
the church. But she had lived too long, 
she deemed. Ten years ago, when the 
sad conviction fastened upon the white- 
haired woman, her son kissed her, and 
said they were cruel words to hear. But 
not for that she lingered; she seemed 
to be only waiting until her prayers 
should be answered. 

Standing by the window at nightfall, 
she saw Mr. Holcombe approach. He 
rode down the lane adjoining the field 
in which the house stood, dismounted, 
and tied his horse to the cedar post 
under the willow which she herself 
planted when a girl; and never was a 
truer saying, she was wont to think, 
than that with the willow the planter 
plants his sorrow. 

Friend Holcombe was not a stranger 
to old Dame Guildersleeve. Now and 
then at a neighbor’s funeral, or in some 
chance way, she had met him, and in 
his face she had seen that which gave 
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her confidence in him. Had the doc- 
tor sent him here? The face of her 
son was turned toward the wall; what 
should she do? Perhaps he slept. 
Then it would be best that he should 
waken and see for himself that Mr. 
Holcombe was there. She dared not 
even open the door until the preacher 
knocked, so in bondage was she yet, 
though the man who had shut her life 
up in this prison was lying on his bed 
as helpless as a worm. 

It was impossible that she should 
suspect the real fact that her son was 
listening all the while with an intent- 
ness which nothing could escape, first 
for the clatter of horse-hoofs on the 
stones in the lane, then for the sound 
of the gate swinging on its rusty hinges, 
then for approaching footsteps. ‘Come 
in,” he said, in a way that startled the 
old woman, when the preacher knocked. 
His voice had n’t sounded strong like 
that in many a day. Would he get up 
next, and order her out of the room? it 
would not have surprised her. 

What did Moses Guildersleeve want 
at this time of day? An assurance 
which no man could give. A witness 
no pleader could produce. He had 
wakened to find that upon him an eye 
was fixed which must have been always 
observing, that fowards him an ear was 
bent which had heard all! He had 
been living in frightful intimacy with a 
power which could crush him in a mo- 
ment! 

But now that Mr. Holcombe was 
here, it seemed as if he had nothing to 
say to him. Had it been possible for 
the minister to have mistaken the mean- 
ing of the doctor, he would have sup- 
posed that his presence was tolerated 
merely because the sick man had not 
force enough to resent it. 

He made no allusion to the message 
Detwiler had brought him, choosing 
that Guildersleeve should acknowledge 
that he had sent for him ; so he inquired 
about his sickness, until at last, as if 
ashamed of his faltering, the old man 
said: “There’s no use talking about 
what laid me here on this bed; one 
can’t do the work of ten, and keep on 
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that way more than seventy year. I’m 
a dead man, as I expect Detwiler told 
you.” 

“ He said you were a very sick man, 
Mr. Guildersleeve.” 

A pause followed, broken by, “Did 
you walk up here?” 

“No; the doctor’s Lightfoot brought 
me.” 

“ My Sorrel in the stable is worth a 
dozen of him. You may have him. 
I’ve made my will, but he’s yours! Sor- 
rel’s for the preacher. Lightfoot’s a 
pretty fair traveller, but not the creetur 
Detwiler thinks. What’s the odds, 
though? Michael is a good fellow; 
I’ve always liked him since he first 
came into this country.” 

Anything to delay the moment when 
something very different from this must 
be said. In three days he had not 
spoken as many words; but now, as if 
angry with himself, he broke out: “I 
didn’t expect you would come! what 
do you want?” 

Mr. Holcombe could easily answer 
that question. “I want to hear from 
you, sir, the words I must wish to hear 
from any man in your case. I want to 
feel sure that when you quit this com- 
fortable home, which you have made for 
yourself here, you will go to another, 
where you will find a love which will go 
beyond that of a mother.” 

As if the steady, mild composure of 
the preacher’s voice had soothed him, 
Guildersleeve answered with a soften- 
ing voice, “ Nothing could go beyond 
that.” : 

Low as the words were spoken, the 
old woman sitting by the fireplace heard 
them, and wistfully turned toward the 
bed ; but he did not call her to him, and 
she sat still in her place. 

Then followed a long, pitiful talk 
between Fear, that was inquiring a safe 
path out of life, and Faith, who saw the 
way so bright and clear. Mr. Hol- 
combe tried to show the old man that 
an angel of light was waiting to conduct 
him ; but he saw only angry brethren, 
and the averted faces of old Ahern and 
Eby, who came into the country with 
him, and between whom and himself 
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were ties of relationship which he had 
refused to recognize these many years. 
It was the preacher’s duty to show the 
sinner that these men would be among 
the first to welcome him back to the 
church if he would but return, that 
they expected him! Guildersleeve 
doubted this; but there was August 
Ent, what did e say? Would August 
be glad to have him back, did he ex- 
pect him? The minister could not 
doubt it; but might he bring August 
with him in the morning to see Mr. 
Guildersleeve ? then he could hear with 
his own ears what the deacon would 
say. No! no! but there wasn’t a 
man, he owned, for whose good opinion 
he would give so much. If Ent actu- 
ally expected him back, he’d go, if he 
died trying. “Then,” said Mr. Hol- 
combe, “shall I tell the brethren to- 
morrow that it is your wish to return 
to them, and that, if God spares your 
life, you will ?” 

The mother of Guildersleeve at that 
question knocked the ashes out of her 
pipe and laid it on the shelf, and waited 
her son’s answer. 

“They would n’t believe it.” 

“Not if I tellthem! O yes. They 
will believe it when I tell them you 
acknowledge that you sinned when you 
undertook to right yourself by going to 
law, and resorted to blows when you 
had been injured; and that if it were 
possible you would gladly give them 
all manner of evidence of your peni- 
tence.” 

Guildersleeve hesitated, but nothing 
short of such confession, he perceived, 
could now bring him out of the place in 
which he found himself. At last he 
said : — 

“It’s true. I was wrong. I have 
been paying for my pride interest and 
principal. I’ve had a dreadful hard 
row to hoe, Hulcum, I tell you.” 

“Shall I say it to the brethren or to 
the congregation ? It shall be as you 
wish.” These words covered much 
ground, and they made an impression. 

“Tt would put them women of mine 
in everybody’s mouth,” said he. 

Low as he spoke, his mother heard. 
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“Son, if it’s me you mean, or Ruth, 
let it be afore them all. It’s for the 
glory of God.” 

“A debt,’ he muttered. “I’ve al- 
ways paid my honest debts, Mr. Hul- 
A man’s a mean cuss that won’t 


cum. 
pay his debts. But this seems to be 
outlawed.” 


“Tt could not be if you lived forever. 
Come, brother, show your hope that 
your Maker has forgiven you, by ask- 
ing the brethren to forgive you to-mor- 
row. They will do it with joy.” 

“‘ They ’Il say the old bear ’s afeared at 
dying.” The man’s face took the hue 
of tawny marble as he spoke. It was 
the nearest approach to pallor that could 
be produced upon it. 

“Why should you not fear? You 
are going into the presence of a just 
God and holy. But if fear is reasona- 
ble, so is trust. You reproach yourself 
about these women; that gives me 
something to hope by, for they, I know, 
forgive you.” : 

“ Mother, come here.” 

She came at that call. She had 
borne the huge sinner on her bosom in 
his sleek infancy, on her heart in his 
rough manhood. He took her hand 
and held it fast in his. At last he 
pressed it to his lips, and his eyes, 
which had been closed, opened upon 
her. 

“Will He do like you?” he said. 

“What was you thinking when you 
married Ruth ?” 

She did well to remind him of those, 
his best days. He thought of them 
and did not answer. 

“You believed He gave her to you.” 

“Your memory is a first best one, 
mother!” 

“If I have n’t forgotten that, He has 
n’t. If you look to Him now, when you 
*re low down and far gone, as you did 
when you was young and nothing could 
stand afore you, son! He isn’t deaf. 
He does n’t grow hard of hearing and 
old like us.” 

“ Ruth !” he shouted, in a voice that 
seemed to fill the house ; then he turned 
to Mr. Holcombe, “ Tell *em all, chil- 
dren and all,” he said; « they all know 
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Guildersleeve ; tell ’°em it was devil’s 
pride, and I’ve been a devil’s angel to 
the church. The Methodists courted 
me for that; I knew it, but I never 
shook hands with ’em on’t. Ruthy—” 

While he spoke a woman had en- 
tered the room, —a gray-haired, bowed, 
and wrinkled woman, the kind of crea- 
ture a man can crush to the dust 
and no one be the wiser for it, if the 
knowledge depends on her complaint. 
Patience and loyalty in their inferior 
forms were her virtues. She had never 
expected an hour like this. Out of the 
lips which had not opened in speech to 
her for years she never expected to 
hear words of self-reproach, or pleading 
for pardon. What words that this dy- 
ing wretch could say would restore any- 
thing like joy to the cowed, frightened 
thing who had given herself to him to 
labor in his fields and in his house, to 
endure privations and hardships, to 
pass through experiences which the 
heart can indeed make light of when it 
discerns love in the eyes of him for 
whom it endures them! 

It seemed now as if she never could 
have left the corner into which she had 
crept, and approached near to his bed, 
had not Mr. Holcombe taken her hand, 
and ina gentle manner constrained her. 

“Don’t look at me that way, Ruth,” 
said her husband, in his turn apparently 
alarmed at her presence. “Are you 
afeared of me? You didn’t look that 
way once. Mother remembers I was 
glad when you said you’d have me..... 
You can tell by a woman’s looks what 
the matter is. She looks as if I had 
scared her.” 

*“ Don’t talk so, Moses. The minis- 
ter will think you’ve gone crazy.” 

“ What’s that tome! Youcan think 
of it when I’m gone. It wasn’t right, 
Ruthy; *t was hellish in me to take 
what I found, and do what I did with it. 
But the folks are all going to know I 
owned it at last.” 

Again he closed his eyes and drew 
his hand from hers, and again it sought 
his mother’s ; he held to the hope that 
between them at least no separation 
was possible. Her enduring mother- 
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love gave him all the hope he had for 
the dark future towards which he was 
hurrying. 

His wife sat down on the bedside, and 
waited there till he looked up again, 
then she smiled and kissed him. She 
too had forgiven all. Henceforth she 
would always believe that a sort of 
craziness had made her husband what 
he was so many years, but by the mercy 
of God he had come out of it before he 
died. 

Friend Holcombe might now depart. 
But would he come again to-morrow ? 
Yes, surely. After he had spoken with 
the congregation and the brethren? 
Yes. 

He had not passed from the lane to 
the highway, before he began to think 
of the argument to faithfulness which 
he should have to lay before August 
in this respect and confidence which 
his conduct had inspired in a man like 
Guildersleeve. And while he thought 
of this, lo on the highway August stood 
before him ! 


CHAPTER VIL. 


WHEN Deacon Ent knocked thateven- 
ing at the door of Father Trost’s house, 
he was in no enviable state of mind. 

An hour before, when he met Mr. 
Holcombe on the road, the minister had 
stopped to acquaint him with Guilder- 
sleeve’s words and wish concerning 
him. The words made an impres- 
sion. The old man’s testimony to the 
deacon’s influence, his Christian influ- 
ence, his influence as a Mennonite, 
had an importance which, surely, the 
future of the living man, as well as his 
past, must justify. 

Instead of proceeding directly to the 
house of his neighbor, as he had pur- 
posed to do when startled by the sudden 
and unwelcome appearance of Mr. Hol- 
combe, August went back to his own 
house and walked about in the moon- 
light, wondering whether he had been 
hindered from going over to Mr. Trost’s 
house for an hour only that he might 
meet the minister and receive that mes- 
sage, and be told again that he had the 
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reputation of a saint to sustain before 
the people. Ought he not then to keep 
out of the way of temptation? But 
temptation! That word aroused his 
indignation, and he arose and looked at 
the bright moon, and the paler stars, as 
if, he would defy the very heavens to 
show a better girl than Mary Trost. 
And she loved him! 

If he would only compel himself to 
look steadily back on what had hap- 
pened, he could not help seeing that 
there was a time when he held all this 
business in his own hands; and wheth- 
er he would continue to do so was a 
matter of choice with him. He must 
remember that the first time he said 
anything to Mary that would have made 
Mr. Holcombe open his eyes with won- 
der could he have overheard it, she had 
not understood him. He might have 
retreated then, and no soul would have 
been the wiser, but, on the contrary, he 
had gone far out of his usual course and 
practice, in the hope of kindling in her 
heart a little spark of interest in himself 

At last love had surprised her, and 
involuntarily she had confessed it. All 
this was his own work. And he had 
promised Mary that he would come to 
her this evening, knowing that she was 
alone, for her father was away on his 
circuit. 

But since making that engagement, 
he had talked with the preacher in the 
meeting-house, and the preacher had 
now, as it were, risen out of the ground 
to talk to him. 

The question simply was, whether he 
would go over to Trost’s or not. He 
went. 

He was able to meet and to bear his 
own responsibilities. 

But it is written, “The steps of a 
good man are ordered by the Lord.” 

Twice already, since the moon rose, 
Mary had gone to the door to look for 
the deacon. When she had assured 
herself that no figure walked along the 
road or across the fields, she still stood 
there and noticed how all things bright- 
ened in the moonlight, and listened to 
the sounds proceeding at intervals from 
barn and shed where the living crea- 
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tures were gathered; and while she 
stood she sang : — 
“Once on the raging sea I rode, 
The storm was loud, the night was dark, 
‘The ocean yawned, and rudely blowed 
The wind that tossed my foundering bark.” 

But she did not go far in that hymn. 
She remembered what had taken her 
to the door, and resumed the work 
which she would not drop again, she 
promised herself, till August came. 
Nothing, she felt persuaded, would 
prevent his coming. 

When he knocked, she said, “* Come 
in,” but without rising from her chair ; 
and when he entered she still sat, quiet, 
and collected, as if she were not to be 
disturbed by his coming or his going: 
Mary was a conspicuously fine-looking 
girl; it was easy to determine into 
what kind of flower this pink bad would 
expand. Besides good looks she had 
good traits, — candor, good temper, 
steadfastness. She wes what is called 
“well informed,” moreover, for she had 
been a year at a Wesleyan school, and 
had made good ase of her advantages ; 
her composed face and neat attire made 
her an attractive beauty to the eyes of 
August Ent. 

In the perfect order and bright as- 
pect of the kitchen in which she sat, in 
the polish of the oaken floor, the clean- 
liness of the walls, the orderly array of 
tin and delft-ware on the shelves, which 
each had its ornamental border of pa- 
per fringe, Ent had come to take a 
pride similar to that of ownership. 
Ever since this establishment was set 
up, he had been filled with admiration 
by the perfection of housekeeping which 
was exhibited therein. 

Some Dutch blood flowed in his 
Mary’s veins. To the honest Holland- 
ers of a far-off town the faces of her 
ancestors were familiar. There toiled 
her sturdy progenitors, scrubbing with 
Dutch ardor the fences round their 
dwellings, yea, even the very trunks of 
trees in whose shadows the honest fa- 
thers sat and smoked. They gave their 
lives to scrubbing-brush and sand, and 
went down to dust at last abhorring it. 
Mary’s love of cleanliness, however, 
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was not exaggerated into sin or slavery. 
August knew whose steady oversight 
ruled here, turning all things to the 
best account, whose patience and con- 
tent were constant. But out of the 
combination of the very qualities he 
prized he might have perceived the 
difficulties he must meet in attempting 
to persuade the girl to accept with him 
his faith. To her mind it would be 
but a little thing for August to leave 
the strait-laced sect to which he be- 
longed for that of which her father was 
so notable a member. She did not, 
perhaps, wish to convert the deacon 
out of his religion into hers, but she 
had still less intention of being drawn 
out of her own religious body into his. 

The relation between them had not 
yet assumed the shape in her mind 
that necessarily one must make a pros- 
elyte of the other." She was merely 
persuaded that she had no call to join 
herself to a denomination so despised 
by her people as that in which Deacon 
Ent had grown up. He must of ne- 
cessity be a conspicuous member of 
whatever body he identified himself 
with, and would it not be a great thing 
if he would prove himself capable of a 
more liberal Christianity? Father Trost 
had been asking the same question. 

Among August’s thoughts as he 
came hither had been this, that he 
would attempt some treatment of the 
vexed subject this night. It might be 
that when it was required, he should 
find himself furnished with an irresisti- 
ble argument. But when he had en- 
tered the kitchen, argument was the 
last style of conversation he felt Cesir- 
ous to attempt. Still, in the midst of 
their talk, he did ask Mary if, provided 
the day were pleasant, she would walk 
down with him to the meeting-house, 
and hear Mr. Holcombe preach in the 
morning. He wanted her to see with 
her own eyes the impression made by 
Guildersleeve’s confession. 

Mary considered, and said that she 
would ; she had never heard Mr. Hol- 
combe preach, and she liked his wife, 
she liked them all. She heard he did 
n’t put out his doctrines very often, and 
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hoped he would let ’em alone to-mor- 
row, for if there was anything she dis- 
liked it was to have doctrines put at 
her the minute she went into a congre- 
gation where she didn’t belong. 

“Tt seems to me,” said the deacon, 
thoughtfully, “it gets clearer and clear- 
er, that there’s one truth that covers 
all the others, and takes ’em all in. 
That’s the reason that I wonder more 
and more at this narrow, persecuting 
spirit which some good people have. 
If there was more of the great truth 
understood, there would n’t be so much 
show of holding by the little ones.” 

He spoke with a solemnity and ten- 
derness that made an impression on 
Mary, so that she asked, with utmost 
deference : “ What do you mean by the 
great truth, August? Some will have 
it’s one thing, and some another.” 

He answered with a single word. It 
rolled out of him like a cannon-ball, 
— “ Love.” 

After a moment’s reflection, she re- 
sponded, “ That may be.” 

When she answered so, and he saw 
that they were of one mind on the most 
important point, August seemed to be- 
come possessed of a new power of 
speech ; he forgot the church, his influ- 
ence, his obligations, Mr. Holcontbe, 
Mr. Guildersleeve. “ Let all other 
questions go,” he exclaimed. “I did 
n’t come here to talk about doctrines. 
It was thinking of you that brought 
me. I never shall rest, Mary, till I see 
you in my own house. That is your 
place. Would n’t our house be equal 
to any meeting-house in the land? 
Would n’t we be worth a good price to 
each other ?” 

He himself broke the silence which 
followed his question: “Didn’t you 
promise, Mary, that nothing should 
stand between us?” 

“Yes, August, but — ” 

“Yes is yes!” said he, impetuously, 
taking up her hesitating speech. 

“Yes is yes,” she answered in a 
lower voice, but now not hesitating, 
equal to the demand of the moment. 

“Give me your hand, then, for a 
token.” 
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She gave it to him, and it did not 
tremble in his strong grasp. “I would 
like to see the thing, the man, or the 
church that could separate us,” he 
said, with a short, triumphant laugh. 
Then he arose and lifted the little table, 
covered so neatly with its white cloth, 
and furnished so prettily with the can- 
dles of Mary’s own making, in their 
bright brass candlesticks. “That shall 
be done with whatever interferes,” he 
said, moving it one side. ‘It shall be 
put out of the way as so much rubbish; 
Mary agrees to that?” 

Beyond imagination he had spoken, 
— inconsequential, impotent seemed all 
argument that would oppose him. He 
was to be governed by no authority 
except the authority of the love he had 
declared. He did not seem to notice 
even that Mary did not answer his last 
question ; 1% was in fact hardly a ques- 
tion, but rather an assertion of fact; 
and indeed, he did read agreement 
in her face. Looking around he saw 
Trost’s Bible lying on a shelf He 
arose and brought it to the table. 
“We cannot see the end,” he said; 
“we don’t know how it will be brought 
about; but if we belong to each other, 
nothing shall interfere between us, — 
we know that. We don’t bind our- 
selves by oaths as some might. I could 
live a long time on your promise, Mary, 
but this word of God is precious to us ; 
lay your hand on the book, and let us 
promise before God to be true to cach 
other.” 

Mary shrunk back a moment, as 
though this were some unholy rite he 
was proposing ; but she could not with- 
stand the appeal of his solemn, yet 
glowing face; she came forward and 
laid her hand upon the book; he closed 
his own broad palms over it, and bowed 
his head as if in silent benediction, and 
then aloud called on God to witness 
that he gave himself to love, protect; 
and serve her. 

He had but ceased speaking, when 
Father Trost opened the door, and ad- 
vanced into the room. “ Well, well, 
young people,” said he, not unpleasant- 
ly, “are you holding Quaker meeting?” 
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OUR INEBRIATES, CLASSIFIED AND CLARIFIED. 


BY AN INMATE OF THE NEW YORK STATE ASYLUM. 


HAVE the honor to be a part of 

the object of a grand experiment 
in Social Science, — an experiment to 
restore to the status of prudent and 
faithful householders and worthy citi- 
zens, productive and honorable, a most 
interesting class of men, in whose fate 
is presented the impressive spectacle 
of powers, often noble, paralyzed, and 
affections and impulses, often pure and 
generous, perverted, by a prostrate 
weakness within and a potent and 
subtle enemy without. 

In thus coming to the rescue of a 
Soul, fallen unarmed and wounded in 
the thick of its basest foes, at once real 
and intangible, let us hope that the 
State brings to the charge not merely 
the resources of Science, and the re- 
sults of experience, but the patience of 
a genuine philanthropy, the magnetism 
of an active and concentred sympa- 
thy, the kind devices of a practised 
tact, apt to seize the salient points and 
master the peculiar puzzle of each in- 
dividual case; and most, and _ first, 
and last of all, the special blessing of 
God. 

For myself, I have the good fortune 
to be free from the necessity of repro- 
ducing materials already well mixed 
and kneaded, — of displaying old theo- 
ries in lights neither new nor strong, — 
of demonstrating self-evident proposi- 
tions by the aid of familiar illustrations, 
—of dressing a weary, despairing enthu- 
siasm, fagged out with vain appeals on 
the one hand, and vainer protests on 
the other, in the faded artificial flowers 
of a sentimental rhetoric. Therefore 
I shall venture to get away from theo- 
ries and analyses, and well-meant social 
conundrums, and come home to the 
“business and the bosoms” of the 
State’s anxious, patient clients, — par- 
ents and wives and children and friends, 
— between whom and these inebriates 


she stands in trust, with a plain and 
unreserved, and I hope a cheering, view 
of the interior aspects of this House: 
the Inebriate at Home, from the mo- 
ment when we welcome the coming 
guest, prostrated in body and soul, to 
that in which we bid God-speed to his 
parting, — set up again in his own self- 
respect, and fortified with a recovered 
will; and I shall endeavor to show 
how all this can be done —/¢s done 
here —by the aid of no machinery 
more complicated than that with which 
the Creator has provided us from the 
beginning, in the kindly impulses and 
grateful aspirations of our own hearts, 
all ticking in tune together. 

To appreciate justly the clarifying 
processes through which this muddled 
and disordered trouble must pass, on 
his way to physical and moral recon- 
struction, it will be necessary to classi- 
fy the demoralized community of which 
he is a member: first, by those well- 
recognized phenomena which are, in 
some cases, the painful fate of inher- 
itance, in others the pernicious fruit of 
circumstance, —in the one instance, a 
question of temperament, congenital 
taint, inoculation, propensity; in the 
other, of accident, adverse fortune, the 
conspiracy of temptation with opportu- 
nity, resulting in a dominant vicious 
self-indulgence, and that prolonged 
abuse which revenges itself in the es- 
tablishment of organic disease, — the 
former appealing to the sympathy and 
the concern of the moralist and social 
reformer, the latter demanding the re- 
lief of Medicine or the restraints of 
Law. And of these two classes it is 
hard to decide which is the more nu- 
merous, since experience and _philo- 
sophic observation are forced to con- 
clude that the drunkard is quite as 
often “born” as “made”; “the child is 
father of the man” as commonly as 
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the man is of the child; and on this 
point it may be affirmed, with more of 
dreadful certainty than figurative ex- 
travagance, that many a baby ts born 
arunk. 

Again, we have that simplest and 
most positive, as it is also the most 
familiar, of such classifications, — the 
Periodical and the Constant Inebriate : 
a natural division, as it were, and most 
easy to define, because that by which 
the man himself falls into line and 
“dresses” for inspection. Whatever 
of complexity or confusion we may en- 
counter in our efforts to fix his place in 
the ranks of any other division, we are 
sure of his position here ; he is either 
(to borrow Mr. Parton’s definition) one 
who drinks a certain enormous quan- 
tity with daily regularity, or one who 
consumes an uncertain enormous quan- 
tity at irregular intervals. 

Between these two classes and those 
other two, which we have already dis- 
tinguished by their characteristics ‘of 
Congenital Taint or Acquired Habit, 
there seems to be an appreciable, though 
not an invariable, connection and de- 
pendence: we are apt to find the peri- 
odical debauch inherited and the steady 
“soak” acquired. And just as a con- 
stitutional diathesis is more difficult of 
scientific control than an accidental 
disorder, so the inherited propensity is 
more treacherous, rebellious, and obsti- 
nate than the acquired appetite. In the 
latter the depths of ruin and wretched- 
ness, out of which the cry for help 
comes up, have often been reached by 
gradual steps of descent, which may 
be, and not rarely are, retraced, by an 
ascent as gradual, into heights of secu- 
rity and happiness; but in the former 
there is the mad, defiant plunge, again 
and again, into the abyss, even from the 
top and crowning height of rescue ; it 
is the very convulsion of fate and of 
despair, the moral epilepsy of gener- 
ations. 

And these two kindred classifications, 
which are essentially physiological, nat- 
urally lead us to yet another, which is 
as positively moral, — that which, in deal- 
ing with those who fly in their extremity 
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to the haven and the help of such an 
asylum as this, thoughtfully separates 
them by their diverse moods and spirit- 
ual conditions into the audaciously Con- 
fident, the timidly Hopeful, and the pro- 
foundly Despondent. And this is, after 
all, the difference most essential to be 
perused and watched by all who would 
direct the groping steps of these be- 
nighted and bewildered wanderers from 
the right way, along the path that leads 
to refuge and rest. For whether for 
the Inherited Propensity or the Ac- 
quired Habit, the occasional debauch 
or the continual saturation, the counsel 
is clear, and the remedy single and sim- 
ple, — Total Abstinence, first, last, and 
all the time. But how the advice will 
be received, or the remedy applied, 
must depend absolutely on the place 
which the probationary occupies in this 
classification: the whole study becomes 
narrowed down to a question of mood 
and temper; and to know how much 
to promise for your patient you will 
have first to ascertain how much or how 
little he Aroweses for himself. The con- 
ductors of this experiment would, in- 
deed, have reason to congratulate them- 
selves if, in their pursuit of this subtile 
and perplexing theory, their researches 
had been rewarded, in every branch of 
it, with results as positive and as val- 
uable as those which they discover at 
this point, which may be termed the 
Psychology of Drunkenness, — conclu- 
sions which help them at once to a 
rational and methodical course of treat- 
ment; for here they find a clear and 
invariable truth, guiding and cheering 
them by its own light, — that a humble, 
timid, selfmistrustful hopefulness is a 
condition eminently favorable, an auda- 
cious confidence to be promptly and 
firmly rebuked, and a morbid despond- 
ency to be’ secretly feared and cun- 
ningly combated. And here, too, we 
discern, with lively satisfaction and en- 
couragement, the salutary working of 
that co-operative social plan which con- 
stitutes the all of system: that we claim, 
and whereby each patient is made the 
skilful though unconscious physician 
(unconsciously to himself as to his fel- 
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low) of another’s cure ; for the danger- 
ous confidence is rebuked and subdued 
by contact with the more dangerous de- 
spondency ; the despondency is cheered 
by the contemplation of a hope so 
strong; and both are tempered to a 
rational and healthy sense of their true 
situation by the safe humility and cheer- 
ful vigilance of that inspiring earnest- 
ness of purpose which is the condition 
most to be desired. And so it happens 
that to all of these alike comes that 
common consent of wish and hope in 
which the seeds of an abiding reforma- 
tion can alone strike root, to bear pre- 
cious fruit at last. All are thrown to- 
gether into a sort of moral hopper, as 
it were, and submitted to a process of 
mutual attrition, as marble polishes 
marble, and diamond grinds diamond, 
until all have received a surface which 
reflects the light of heaven. 

If, in his capacity of director of this 
experiment in philanthropy, Dr. Day 
were asked, What is your “system”? he 
would have to answer only this: * To 
coax patiently into life again the mori- 
bund conscience and will of each indi- 
vidual protégé and ward of ours, and 
then endow him with power to complete 
his own cure, by making him an eager, 
potent agent, with experience and op- 
portunity, in the cure of others. It is 
the system of acommon motive, applied 
with means in common, to the attain- 
ment of a common end.” 

Thus far, a sufficiently cheering pros- 
pect has invited us and led us on. But 
just here it terminates in a class, hap- 


pily by far the least in numbers, that we " 


can but contemplate with wonder and 
chagrin, presenting, as it does, a spec- 
tacle of dreary discomfiture and hope- 
lessness, — the hopelessness of stupid- 
ity, conjoined with moral insensibility, 
and the very conceit of selfishness. 
These are they whom no pride on the 
one hand, nor shame or alarm on the 
other, can inspire with a manly self-as- 
sertion, —with that longing and reach- 
ing after better things which is the last 
hold of a prostrate character upon its 
nobler recollections. Incapable of in- 
telligent fear or an honorable blush, 
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deadly cruel to themselves and others 
in their egotism, and exulting in ingrat- 
itude and deceit, they submit to no ar- 
gument but coercion, break through all 
safeguards save bolts and bars, and be- 
tray the most honorable trust for a sip 
of their darling sin. Too base to re- 
ceive an ennobling aspiration, too lazy 
to conceive an obligation of duty, too 
vain for the lessons of experience, too 
cowardly for the tasks of fortitude, too 
stupid for any use on earth, they are the 
glory of the rum-hole and the shame of 
the asylum — whither they suffer them- 
selves to be dragged to escape the just 
alternative of a jail. They are its nui- 
sances so long as they remain, and its 
failures when they leave,—the argu- 
ment of its enemies, the confession of 
its friends. But their case presents this 
consoling anomaly, that the very con- 
dition which renders them presently 
incorrigible is precisely that which af- 
fords the only ground of hope, —1I mean 
their youth. And if yet more conclu- 
sive proof and clearer illustration of 
the harmonious machinery of our house- 
hold were demanded of us, we should 
have but to point to the sympathy, the 
patience, the invariable good-humor ex- 
tended to this incorrigible and disturb- 
ing little squad by their more earnest 
and honorable fellows, to whom they 
are usually a provocation and a griev- 
ance, and who often suffer by their fault, 
in the curtailment of privileges which 
they have abused, and the imposition 
of measures of discipline which their 
rebellious folly has demanded. 

To support the philosophy, and point 
the moral, of these remarks, I will ven- 
ture to introduce two or three individ- 
ual inebriates, who shall serve as types 
and representatives of their respective 
classes ; and, having received them at 
the door, we will follow them as they 
pass, in their sojourn with us, through 
the moral tonics of those social pro- 
cesses I have endeavored to portray, 
and take leave of them as they pass out, 
reconstructed and reanimated, to re- 
sume in society the places of honor and 
usefulness to which they were by na- 
ture appointed, and in their families 
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those sacred duties of love which are 
the glory and the grace of every true 
life. All save the barren class last de- 
scribed, which must be grafted and 
absorbed among the worthier kinds, 
before it can produce any fruit save that 
which is bitter and noxious. 

As the Regular and the Periodical 
Inebriate leave behind them their dis- 
tinctive characteristics when they enter 
our doors, it will be no part of our pur- 
pose to typify in this connection the 
respective classes to which they belong. 
Whatever of diversity may appear ‘in 
their interchange of experiences and 
hopes, they become identical under the 
rule of Total Abstinence which is ap- 
plied to their cure. 

In a quaint little poem by that scien- 
tific wit, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
we are told that one of the things “We 
all think ” is, — 

“ Whene’er we groan with ache or pain, 

Some common ailment of the race, 


‘Though doctors think the matter plain, — 
‘That ours is a ‘ peculiar case.’ 


** That when, like babes with fingers burned, 
We count one bitter maxim more, 
Our lesson all the world has learned, 
And men are wiser than before.” 

This is a form of morbid egotism to 
which the Inebriate, fresh—or, for an 
apter adjective, foul —from a debauch, 
with nerves unstrung, remorses keen 
and cruel, and sensibilities excruciated, 
is peculiarly prone; and parents, wives, 
and friends notably partake of his delu- 
sion. “Ah, sir, this is an exceptional 
case! It is impossible that you can 
ever have known its parallel. No ordi- 
nary measures of tact and kindness can 
reach it. We have studied it with all 
the patience and anxiety that pain and 
trouble can prompt; and all we can 
make of it at last is, a subtile, almost 
supernatural, mystery of contradictions 
and confusions, defying diagnosis, and 
resenting treatment.” 

And all that is true of many of the 
most hopeful subjects, and will continue 
to be true just so long as the man is 
allowed, or allows himself, to go at 
large, from bar to bar, from bottle to 
bottle, —and no longer; for all the 
“ peculiarity ” of the “case,” all its 
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subtilty and supernatural mystery, all 
its contradictions and confusions, are 
simply v2. Drive that out, and 
Reason, rejoicing, returns and claims 
her place. The house of the Man’s 
Soul has been swept and garnished, 
and it has become a simple question of 
responsibility on his part, and common 
sense on the part of his family and 
friends, whether she shall permanently 
fix her abode there, or be ejected to 
make room again for his old devil, 
bringing seven others with him. Mean- 
time it has been our province to apply 
to his temper the touchstone of sympa- 
thy and tact. We have waited patient- 
ly to know him, and we have not had 
to wait long. In the freedom of a new 
phase of social intercourse, which pre- 
sents cofesston as its central interest 
and attraction, he has no appearances 
to keep up, no disguises to cling to, no 
covert motive to conceal. Emancipated 
from the hypocrisies of a fictitious re- 
spectability, the expediences of busi- 
ness, and the polite lies of caste, his 
weakness and his strength come out 
frankly, hand in hand, to meet us, and 
the Man confesses or asserts himself. 
But all this while the first of our rep- 
resentative inebriates — the type of one 
of the three great classes — has been 
waiting to be introduced. He is of the 
order of merchants, and his caste-marks 
are as plain upon him as if he werea 
Hindoo ; what the French term a “man 
of affairs,” —dealer on an imposing 
scale, banker or broker, speculator, 
contractor, director of a joint-stock 
company ; in other words, that sum of 
all shrewdness, foresight, sazg-froid, 
and self-possession, oddly, even con- 
tradictorily, combined with the enthu- 
siasm and eagerness which are his espr7¢ 
de corps, —the American business-man, 
of the most generous type. Among his 
wares or his books cool and unsympa- 
thetic even to hard selfishness, wary 
and keen, sometimes to unscrupulous- 
ness, —among the decanters and the 
cigars he is the freest and heartiest 
of good-fellows, large-hearted, open- 
handed, robust in his convivialities, 
and yet never quite losing sight of the 
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main chance, — the inspiring vanity of 
his conscious smartness steadily hold- 
ing his imprudence in check. In fact, 
it is the ardor of his calling, more than 
all other causes, which has brought 
him here. He was born to be sober 
and selfpossessed ; but in an unguard- 
ed hour he invoked the services of 
those most seductive of salesmen and 
commttssionnatres, Champagne and Cog- 
nac, and they have become the head of 
the house; and every night, when the 
safe is locked, he hands over to them 
his prudence and his self-respect. 
Even as he enters here, you can 
perceive that he brings with him the 
keen wariness of his calling, — that 
habit of self-indorsement, that assur- 
ance of credit at sight, which are the 
confident credentials of the man who 
knows a thing or two. Even fresh as 
he is from a high-priced debauch, he 
recognizes the dustzess part of “this 
little arrangement,” and goes about 
settling the preliminaries with the same 
rigor of system that he would apply to 
a question of “time” or “discount.” 
With the aspects of philanthropy, mor- 
al responsibility, animal weakness, and 
spiritual strength, which present them- 
selves on the surface of the transaction, 
he does not fash himself. Those may 
be all very well in their way, but, being 
sentimental, they are not in his line. 
Business is business ; and this is busi- 
ness. It don’t gay to get drunk, even 
to make “a big thing” now and then ; 
so he has concluded to resign that de- 
partment of “ our operations ” to heads 
that have trained for it, and are safe 
to keep themselves “level” under any 
pressure of convivial steam. The in- 
fluence of this direction of thought and 
habit of life is apparent in the delib- 
eration with which he has cooled him- 
self off, and “shaped himself up,” before 
coming here. His appearance at pres- 
ent is that of a rather florid gentleman 
of eminent respectability, nice to a fault 
in his attire, and exact to formality in 
his propositions. He is especially par- 
ticular as to terms, accommodations, 
and privileges ; and impresses upon us, 
with an air of polite superiority, that he 
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has nothing to learn on those points, 
Regarded as a man, everything about 
him is prepossessing ; regarded as a 
patient, he is interesting and even amus- 
ing. The history of his case can be 
clearly read beforehand: as in certain 
weak novels, it is easy to guess, from 
the moment the hero is introduced, 
how the story will end. He will depart 
gallantly and gayly from the institu- 
tion, again and again, only to return 
more and more chapfallen; until at 
last, dead beat by repeated defeats, and 
warned by the arguments of timidity 
addressed to him by others, — argu- 
ments more wisely grounded than his 
own, — his irrepressible common-sense 
gets the ascendency, and he acknowl- 
edges that Eternal Vigilance is the 
price of Liberty, and Total Abstinence 
the only stock that pays. In conclu- 
sion, it is hardly necessary to say that 
he stands for the class of Confident 
Inebriates, under favorable conditions. 

In retiring to find his social level 
among the diversified elements which 
enter into the composition of our com- 
plex household, the Confident man 
makes way for a sadder and more per- 
plexing type, — the profoundly Despond- 
ent. 

This calls for no elaborate prelimi- 
nary description. The wreck of a 
thriving farmer perhaps, or a broken- 
down gentleman, — an amiable person, 
of strong home attachments and hered- 
itary ways, who can experience real 
trouble from the mislaying of his slip- 
pers, and miss a familiar arm-chair, or 
pine for the loss of his spectacles, as 
sadly as you or I for the clasp of a 
friendly hand or the light of a loving 
eye,—a man whose life has run in 
grooves too smooth, whose pluck has 
been impaired by too much accustomed- 
ness, to whom the least change in his 
familiar places and faces has been a 
convulsion, a sort of moral First of 
May to his domestic conservatism. 
As in his prosperity he was social to 
excess, so in his adversity he is mor- 
bidly solitary, —a man without elasticity 
or spring, no india-rubber or spiral wire 
among his moral materials. 
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His countenance expresses some- 
thing which is weaker than resignation 
and nobler than indifference. His self 
respect has retreated into self-commis- 
eration, but not deserted in cowardly 
selfabandonment. His soul is true to 
its post, though ready to lie down there 
and die; and all that is left of his cour- 
age is “the forlorn hope.” 

His attire is respectably threadbare 
and genteelly unfashionable; his form 
ten, even fifteen years older than him- 
self; his gait that of one who is led, 
and he has been Jed hither, by mother, 
sister, or wife; his glance feeble and 
inquiring, seeking a resting-place or a 
friend; his voice timid and depreca- 
tory; his trembling hands feeling wea- 
rily for a leaning-place or a chair: 
he does not wait for an invitation to be 
seated. Take care how you look at 
him hard, or he will faint; and take 
care how you try to cheer him, or he 
will swear. He is profoundly hypo- 
chondriac, and plainly resents a favora- 
ble prognosis. He dislikes to speak 
of his condition ; but if you can extract 
an opinion from him, you will find that 
he lays all his trouble to his liver, or 
his kidneys, or his lungs. As for his 
drinking, that ’s simply his “‘necessity,” 
—to remove it you must strike at the 
root of the matter; and in this he’s 
more than half right. He does not be- 
lieve in the doctors, — they have never 
understood his case. He does not be- 
lieve he can ever stop drinking, and is 
sure he should die if he did; would 
rather not drink, of course, but always 
feels better when he does. Does not 
believe in the Asylum,—came here 
merely to please his friends ; as to re- 
forming drunkards, that’s all humbug ; 
but thinks it must be a good place to 
rest in, and if you have no objection 
would like to lie down now. 

For this case there is but one plan 
of treatment which promises happy re- 
sults: Quarter him near to, or even 
in the same room with, the Confident 
Man. They will begin by regarding 
each other as crazy, and be mutually 
diverted and interested; and whilst 
amiably engaged in the interchangea- 
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ble exercise of patronizing and prose- 
lyting, will unconsciously receive, the 
one his checking, the other his encour- 
aging impression, promoting in both a 
permanent cure. Relieve the Despond- 
ent Inebriate of his hypochondria, and 
he can be intrusted with the keeping 
of himself more safely than his self-re- 
liant friend ; but the process is tedious 
and uncertain. Both cases are approach- 
ing a satisfactory conclusion when De- 
spondency can beat Confidence in the 
bowling-alley, or “try his wind” on the 
parallel bars. 

We dismiss this weakest but most 
respectable of our representative ine- 
briates to admit one who is plainly the 
strongest, and (as to his present condi- 
tion) the least respectable, — the last of 
our tpyes, and pre-eminently a periodi- 
caf madman. 

Lawyer, journalist, author, physician, 
clergyman perhaps, his professional 
status is plain at a glance: a man of 
more or less sedentary habit, spasmod- 
ic labor, and resources usually irregu- 
lar, fallacious, and inadequate, — excru- 
ciating concentration to-day, numb col- 
lapse to-morrow,—an eternal torture 
of oscillation between exaltation and 
prostration, leaden cares and golden 
dreams, the cravings of a prince and 
the gratifications of a beggar, triumphs 
of the brain and defeats of the heart. 

Such men fall far and hard. This 
one has fallen from the rapture of a 
rainbow to the remorse of a sewer ; but, 
all battered and bedraggled as he is, he 
has brought down with him a glory-col- 
ored remnant of the bow of hope and 
promise that broke his fall. The light 
that led him astray was light from 
heaven, and the ray that glimmers still 
in the dreary fen of his self-abandon- 
ment, growing ever brighter and bright- 
er, as it is fed by love and duty and 
courage, will lead him back again to 
the native daylight of his mind. Then 
nobler inspirations will incite him ; like 
Anteus, renovated by the touch of his 
mother Earth, he will derive new forces 
even from his fall; and, though he has 
gone into the contest naked, he shall 
come out of it arrayed in the white 
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armor of self-conquest. He came hith- 
er alone, and shorn of his strength ; he 
shall go forth clothed on, and in his 
right mind, amid the acclamations of 
his friends. 

Of the thousands of spoiled and mis- 
erable lives, with all their broken prom- 
ise and defeated purpose, their abused 
attributes and incorrigible offence, which 
these three most tolerable subjects fair- 
ly represent, our virtuous friends, who 
disapprove of the cakes and ale of this 
wicked world, are accustomed to say 
“they are their own worst enemies” ; 
and, having said that, they are supposed 
to have left us nothing to desire, noth- 
ing to resent. Like Artemus Ward, 
when he took leave of his unconscious- 
ly erratic mother, they charge us to 
“Be virtuous, and you'll be happy!” 
and, like her, we gaze after their re- 
treating forms with mingled mute emo- 
tions of admiration and awe, — admira- 
tion for the impudence, and awe for 
the stupidity. 

Of such is the affectionate inanity 
which first tosses a trembling inebriate 
from post to pillar of Insane Asylums, 
—a maddening medley of cages for the 
Maniacal, and Retreats for the Imbe- 
cile, and Domiciles for the Idiotic, — 
where he is expected to apply himself 
to the delectable and wholesome con- 
templation of strait-jackets and muffs, 
bran dolls and jumping-Jacks, scream- 
ing delirium and gibbering vacuity; 
and of such is the affectionate impu- 
dence which then despairs of him and 
devotes him to perdition, because he 
has just brains enough left to fly from 
madness to rum. Of such is the tender 
and pious mercy which forgives the 
poor devil just seventy times seven by 
the multiplication-table, and then pre- 
sents its little bill. Of such is the heroic 
“ Conscience ” which is forever cutting 
off this offending arm, and plucking out 
that offending eye, and casting them 
away. Of such is that sagacious phar- 
isaism of the family, which consigns 
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the poor prodigal heart, that has noth- 
ing left but its remnant of imperisha- 
ble love, to the isolation of a Refuge 
such as this; and then, maintaining a 
savage silence, keeps it for weeks on 
the red-hot gridiron of a longing sus- 
pense, in one protracted nightmare 
and horror of devilish fancies and 
fears. 

We all know that Drunkenness is a 
sore offence, a stench in the nostrils of 
Respectability ; and the State has done 
wisely to bottle it here, and apply to it 
a clarifying process of moral Chloride 
of Lime. But what is to be done with 
the Virtue which is too dull, and the 
Hypocrisy which is too mean, to reflect 
credit upon Sobriety ? 

For myself, who write this, an Inebri- 
ate at this Asylum, — Congenital, Peri- 
odical, anxiously Hopeful, — drinking 
for three days with the thirst of the 
throat-parched damned, abstaining for 
three months with the shuddering hor- 
ror of a fanatical yogee, I believe that 
neither God nor the Devil is responsi- 
ble for my being here; but just that 
intangible torment known at the Cooper 
Institute as nervous flucd, quadruply 
distilled through generations of virtuous 
abuse and unconscious self-indulgence, 
and then injected into the quivering 
cords of a new-born man-child, forty- 
three years ago. 

I believe that class of prompt and 
potent stimulants to which, with a kind 
of brutal nomenclature, we apply the 
common term /wm, to be among the 
dearest blessings the All-pitying Heal- 
er has conferred upon his sinning and 
suffering creatures. 

I believe I should be the healthier, 
wealthier, wiser, and more useful, for a 
homely, hospitable, cheering “ toddy” 
three times a day. And I protest, with 
a thousand pangs of mind and body, 
against the pre-natal fiat which has for- 
bidden me, on pain of ruin and death, 
to taste one. “By the same fate I have 
inherited the need and the prohibition.” 
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DOORSTEP ACOUAINTANCE- 


AGABONDS the world would no 

doubt call many of my doorstep ac- 
quaintance, and I do not attempt to de- 
fend them altogether against the world, 
which paints but black and white and 
in general terms. Yet I would fain veil 
what is only half-truth under another 
name, for I know that the service of 
their Gay Science is not one of such 
disgraceful ease as we associate with 
ideas of vagrancy, though I must own 
that they lead the life they do because 
they love it. They always protest that 
nothing but their ignorance of our 
tongue prevents them from practising 
some mechanical trade. ‘What work 
could be harder,” they ask, “than car- 
rying this organ about all day?” but 
while I answer with honesty that noth- 
ing can be more irksome, I feel that 
they only pretend a disgust with it, and 
that they really like organ-grinding if for 
no other reason than that they are the 
children of the summer, and it takes 
them into the beloved open weather. 
One of my friends, at least, who in the 
warmer months is to all appearance a 
blithesome troubadour, living 
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is 2 coal-heaver in winter; and though 
this more honorable and useful occupa- 
tion is doubtless open to him the whole 
year round, yet he does not devote him- 
self to it, but prefers with the expanding 
spring to lay aside his grimy basket, 
and, shouldering his organ, to quit the 
dismal wharves and carts and cellars, 
and to wander forth into the suburbs, 
with his lazy, soft-eyed boy at his heels, 
who does nothing with his tambou- 
rine but take up a collection, and who, 
meeting me the other day in a chance 
passage of Ferry Street, knew me, and 
gave me so much of his father’s per- 
sonal history. 

[t was winter even there in Ferry 
Street, in which so many Italians live 
that one might think to find it under 


a softer sky and in a gentler air, and 
which I had always figured in a wide 
unlikeness to all other streets in Bos- 
ton, —with houses stuccoed outside, 
and with gratings at their ground-floor 
windows ; with mouldering archways 
between the buildings, and at the cor- 
ners feeble lamps glimmering before 
pictures of the Madonna; with weather- 
beaten shutters flapping overhead, and 
many balconies from which hung the 
linen swathings of young infants, and 
love-making maidens furtively lured the 
velvet-jacketed, leisurely youth below ; 
a place haunted by windy voices of 
blessing and cursing, with the perpet- 
ual clack of wooden-heeled shoes upon 
the stones, and what perfume from the 
blossom of vines and almond-trees, 
mingling with less delicate smells, the 
travelled reader pleases to imagine. 
I do not say that I found Ferry Street 
actually different from this vision in 
most respects; but as for the vines 
and almond-trees, they were not in 
bloom at the moment of my encoun- 
ter with the little tambourine-boy. As 
we stood and talked, the snow fell as 
heavily and thickly around us as else- 
where in Boston. With a vague pain, 
—the envy of a race toward another 
born to a happier clime, — I heard from 
him that his whole family was going 
back to Italy in a month. The father 
had at last got together money enough, 
and the mother, who had long been an 
invalid, must be taken home; and, so 
far as I know, the population of Ferry 
Street exists but in the hope of a return, 
soon or late, to the native or the ances- 
tral land. 

More than one of my doorstep ac- 
quaintance, in fact, seemed to have no 
other stock in trade than this fond 
desire, and to thrive with it in our 
sympathetic community. It is scarcely 
possible but the reader has met the 
widow of Giovanni Cascamatto, a Ve- 
suvian lunatic who has long set fire to 
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their home on the slopes of the volcano, 
and perished in the flames. She was 
our first Italian acquaintance in Charles- 
bridge, presenting herself with a little 
subscription-book which she sent in for 
inspection, With a printed certificate to 
the facts of her history signed with the 
somewhat conventionally Saxon names 
of William Tompkins and John John- 
son. These gentlemen set forth, in 
terms vaguer than can be reproduced, 
that her object in coming to America 
.was to get money to go back to Italy ; 
and the whole document had so ficti- 
tious an air that it made us doubt even 
the nationality of the bearer; but we 
were put to shame by the decent joy 
she manifested in an Italian salutation. 
There was no longer a question of im- 
posture in anybody’s mind; we gladly 
paid tribute to her poetic fiction, and 
she thanked us with a tranquil courtesy 
that placed the obligation where it be- 
longed. As she turned to go with many 
good wishes, we pressed her to have 
some dinner, but she answered with 
a compliment insurpassably flattering, 
She had just dined — in another palace. 
The truth is, there is not a single palace 
on Benicia Street, and our little box 
of pine and paper would hardly have 
passed for a palace on the stage, where 
these things are often contrived with 
great simplicity; but as we had made 
a little Italy ‘together, she touched it 
with the exquisite politeness of her race, 
and it became for the instant a lordly 
mansion, standing on the Chiaja, or the 
Via Nuovissima, or the Canalazzo. 

I say this woman seemed glad to be 
greeted in Italian, but not, so far as I 
could see, surprised ; and altogether the 
most amazing thing about my door- 
step acquaintance of her nation is, that 
they are never surprised to be spoken 
to in their own tongue, or, if they are, 
nevershowit. A chestnut-roaster, who 
has sold me twice the chestnuts the 
same money would have bought of 
him in English, has not otherwise rec- 
ognized the fact that Tuscan is not the 
dialect of Charlesbridge, and the mor- 
tifying nonchalance with which the ad- 
vance has always been received has 
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long since persuaded me that to the 
grinder at the gate it is not remarkable 
that a man should open the door of his 
wooden house on Benicia Street, and 
welcome him in his native language. 
After the first shock of this indifference 
is past, it is not to be questioned but it 
flatters with an illusion, which a stare 
of amazement would forbid, reducing 
the encounter to a vulgar reality at once, 
and I could almost believe it in those 
wily and amiable folk to intend the 
sweeter effect of their unconcern, which 
tacitly implies that there is no other 
tongue in the world but Italian, and 
which makes all the earth and air Ital- 
ian for the time. Nothing else could 
have been the purpose of that image- 
dealer whom I saw on a summer’s day 
lying at the foot of one of our meeting- 
houses, and doing his best to make it a 
cathedral, and really giving a sentiment 
of medieval art to the noble sculptures 
of the facade which the carpenters had 
just nailed up, freshly painted and newly 
repaired. This poet was stretched up- 
on his back, eating, in that convenient 
posture, his dinner out of an earthen 
pot, plucking the viand from it, what- 
ever it was, with his thumb and fore- 
finger, and dropping it piecemeal into 
his mouth. When the passer asked 
him “ Where are you from?” he held 
a morsel in air long enough to answer 
“Da Lucca, signore,” and then let it 
fall into his throat, and sank deeper 
into a revery in which that crude ac- 
cent even must have sounded like a 
gossip’s or a kinsman’s voice, but never 
otherwise moved muscle, nor looked to 
see who passed or lingered. There 
could have been little else in his cir- 
cumstances to remind him of home, 
and if he was really in the sort of day- 
dream attributed to him, he was wise 
not to look about him. I have not 
myself been in Lucca, but I conceive 
that its piazza is not like our square, 
with a pump and_ horse-trough in 
the midst, but that it has probably 
a fountain and statuary, though not 
possibly so magnificent an elm tower- 
ing above the bronze or marble groups 
as spreads its boughs of benison over 
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our pump and the horse-car switch- 
man, loitering near it to set the switch 
for the arriving cars, or lift the brim- 
ming buckets to the smoking nostrils 
of the horses, while out from the sta- 
ble comes clanging and banging with 
a fresh team that famous African who 
has turned white, or, if he is off duty, 
one of his brethren who has not yet 
begun to turn. Figure, besides, an 
expressman watering his horse at the 
trough, a provision-cart backed up 
against the curb in front of one of the 
stores, various people looking from the 
car- office windows, and a conductor 
appearing at the door long enough to 
call out, “Ready for Boston!” —and 
you havea scene of such gayety as Luc- 
ca could never have witnessed in her 
piazza at high noon on a summer's day. 
Even our Campo Santo, if the Lucchese 
had cared to look round the corner of 
the meeting-house at its moss-grown 
headstones, could have had little to re- 
mind him of home, though it has antiq- 
uity and a proper quaintness. But not 
for him, not for them of his clime and 
faith, is the pathos of those simple me- 
morial slates with their winged skulls, 
changing upon many later stones, as if 
by the softening of creeds and customs, 
to cherubs’ heads, — not for him is the 
pang I feel because of those who died, 
in our country’s youth, exiles or exiles’ 
children, heirs of the wilderness and toil 
and hardship. Could they rise from 
their restful beds, and look on this wan- 
dering Italian with his plaster statuettes 
of Apollo, and Canovan dancers and 
deities, they would hold his wares little 
better than Romish saints and idolatries, 
and would scarcely have the sentimen- 
tal interest in him felt by the modern 
citizen of Charlesbridge; but I think 
that even they must have respected that 
Lombard scissors - grinder who used 
to come to us, and put an edge to all 
the cutlery in the house. 

He has since gone back to Milan, 
whence he came eighteen years ago, 
and whither he has returned,—as he told 
me one acute day in the fall, when all 
the winter hinted itself, and the paint- 
ed leaves shuddered earthward in the 
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grove across the way, — to enjoy a little 
climate before he died (ger goder un 
po di clima prima di morire). Our 
climate was the only thing he had 
against us; in every other respect he 
was a New-Englander, even to the 
early stages of consumption. He told 
me the story of his whole life, and of 
how in his adventurous youth he had 
left Milan and sojourned some years 
in Naples, vainly seeking his fortune 
there. Afterwards he went to Greece, 
and set up his ancestral business of. 
green-grocer in Athens, faring there no 
better, but rather worse than in Naples, 
because of the deeper wickedness of 
the Athenians, who cheated him right 
and left, and whose laws gave him no 
redress. The Neapolitans were bad 
enough, he said, making a wry face, but 
the Greeks ! —and he spat the Greeks 
out on the grass. At last, after much 
misfortune in Europe, he bethought 
him of coming to America, and he had 
never regretted it, but for the climate. 
You spent a good deal here, — nearly 
all you earned, — but then a poor man 
was a man, and the people were honest. 
It was wonderful to him that they all 
knew how to read and write, and he 
viewed with inexpressible scorn those 
Irish who came to this country, and 
were so little sensible of the benefits 
it conferred upon them. Boston he 
believed the best city in America, and 
“ Tell me,” said he, “is there such a 
thing anywhere else in the world as 
that Public Library?” He,a poor man, 
and almost unknown, had taken books 
from it to his own room, and was mas- 
ter to do so whenever he liked. He 
had thus been enabled to read Botta’s 
history of the United States, an enor- 
mous compliment both to the country 
and the work which I doubt ever to 
have been paid before; and he knew 
more about Washington than I did, 
and desired to know more than I could 
tell him of the financial question among 
us. So we came to national politics, 
and then to European affairs. “ It ap- 
pears that Garibaldi will not go to 
Rome this year,” remarks my scissors- 
grinder, who is very red in his sympa- 
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thies. “The Emperor forbids! Well, 
patience! And that blessed Pope, what 
does he want, that Pope? He will be 
king and priest both, he will wear two 
pairs of shoes at once!” I must con- 
fess that no other of my doorstep ac- 
quaintance had so clear an idea as this 
one of the difference between things 
here and at home. To the minds of 
most we seemed divided here as there 
into rich and poor, -— signori, persone 
civili and povera gente, — and their 
thoughts about us did not go beyond a 
speculation as to our individual willing- 
ness or ability to pay for organ-grind- 
ing. But this Lombard was worthy of 
his adopted country, and I forgive him 
the frank expression of a doubt that 
one day occurred to him, when offered 
a glass of Italian wine. He held it 
daintily between him and the sun for 
a smiling moment, and then said, as if 
our wine must needs be as ungenuine 
as our Italian, — was perhaps some ex- 
pression from the surrounding currant- 
bushes, harsh as that from the North- 
ern tongues which could never give 
his language the true life and tonic 
charm, — “ But I suppose this wine is 
not made of grapes, signor?” Yet he 
was a very courteous old man, elab- 
orate in greeting and leave-taking, and 
with a quicker sense than usual. It was 
accounted delicacy in him, that, when he 
had bidden us a final adieu, he should 
never come near us again, though the 
date of his departure was postponed 
some weeks, and we heard him tinkling 
down the street, and stopping at the 
neighbors’ houses. He was a keen- 
faced, thoughtful-looking man ; and he 
wore a blouse of blue cotton, from the 
pocket of which always dangled the 
leaves of some wild salad culled from 
our wasteful vacant lots or prodigal 
waysides. 

Altogether different in character was 
that Triestine, who came one evening 
to be helped home at the close of a 
very disastrous career in Mexico. He 
was a person of innumerable bows, and 
fluttered his bright-colored compliments 
about, till it appeared that never before 
had such amiable people been asked 
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charity by such a worthy and generous 
sufferer. In Trieste he had been a 
journalist, and it was evident enough 
from his speech that he was of a good 
education. He was vain of his Italian 
accent, which was peculiarly good for 
his heterogeneously peopled native city, 
and he made a show of that marvellous 
facility of the Triestines in languages, 
by taking me down French books, 
Spanish books, German books, and 
reading from them all with the proper- 
est accent. Yet with this boyish pride 
and self-satisfaction there was mixed 
a tone of harsh and worldly cynicism, a 
belief in fortune as the sole providence. 
As nearly as I could make out, he was 
a Johnson man in American politics ; 
upon the Mexican question he was in- 
dependent, disdaining French and Mex- 
icans alike. He was with the former 
from the first, and had continued in the 
service of Maximilian after their with- 
drawal, till the execution of that prince 
made Mexico no place for adventurous 
merit. He was now going back to 
his native country, an ungrateful land 
enough, which had ill treated him long 
ago, but to which he nevertheless re- 
turned in a perfect gayety of temper. 
What a light-hearted rogue he was, — 
with such merry eyes, and such a pleas- 
ant smile shaping his neatly trimmed 
beard and mustache. After he had 
supped, and he stood with us at the 
door taking leave, something happened 
to be said of Italian songs, whereupon 
this blithe exile, whom the compassion 
of strangers was enabling to go home 
after many years of unprofitable toil 
and danger to a country that had loved 
him not, fell to carolling a Venetian 
barcarole, and went sweetly away in its 
cadence. I bore him company as far 
as the gate of another Italian-speaking 
signor, and was there bidden adieu with 
great effusion, so that I forgot till he 
had left me to charge him not to be in 
fear of the house-dog, which barked 
but did not bite. In calling this after 
him I had the misfortune to blunder in 
my verb. A man of another nation — 
perhaps another man of his nation 
would — would have cared rather for 
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what I said than how I said it, but he, 
as if too zealous for the honor of his 
beautiful language to endure a hurt to 
it even in that moment of grief, lift- 
ing his hat, and bowing for the last 
time, responded with a “ Morde, non 
morsica, signore!” and passed in un- 
der the pines, and next day to Italy. 
There is’a little old Genoese lady 
comes to sell us pins, needles, thread, 
tape, and the like 7oda, whom I regard 
as leading quite an ideal life in some 
respects. Her traffic is limited to a 
certain number of families who speak 
more or less Italian, and her days, so 
far as they are concerned, must be 
passed in an atmosphere of sympathy 
and kindliness. The truth is, we 
Northern and New World folk cannot 
help but cast a little romance about 
whoever comes to us from Italy, wheth- 
er we have actually known the beauty 
and charm of that land or not. Then 
this old lady is in herself a very gentle 
and lovable kind of person, with a ten- 
der mother-face, which is also the face 
of achild. A smile plays always upon 
her wrinkled visage, and her quick and 
restless eyes are full of friendliness. 
There is never much stuff in her bas- 
ket, however, and it is something of a 
mystery how she manages to live from 
it. None but an Italian could, I am 
sure, and her experience must test the 
full virtue of the national genius for 
cheap salads and much - extenuated 
soup-meat. I do not know whether 
it is native in her, or whether it is a 
grace acquired from long dealing with 
those kindly hearted customers of hers 
in Charlesbridge, but she is of a most 
munificent spirit, and returns every 
smallest benefit with some present from 
her basket. She makes me ashamed 
of things I have written about the sor- 
didness of her race, but I shall vainly 
seek to atone for them by open-handed- 
ness to her. She will give favor for 
favor; she will not even count the 
moncy she receives; our bargaining 
is a contest of the courtliest civilities, 
ending in many an “Adieu!” «To 
meet again!” “Remain well!” and 
“Finally!” not surpassed if rivalled 
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in any Italian street. In her ineffectual 
way she brings us news of her differ- 
ent customers, breaking up their stout 
Saxon names into tinkling polysylla- 
bles which suggest them only to the 
practised sense, and is perfectly patient 
and contented if we mistake one for 
another. She loves them all, but she 
pities them as living in a terrible cli- 
mate ; and doubtless in her heart she 
purposes one day to go back to Italy, 
there to die. In the mean time she is 
very cheerful; she, too, has had her 
troubles, — what troubles I do not re- 
member, but those that come by sick- 
ness and by death, and that really seem 
no sorrows until they come to us,— 
yet she never complains. It is hard to 
make a living,-and the house-rent alone 
is six dollars a month; but still one 
lives and does not fare so ill either. 
As it does not seem to be in her to dis- 
like any one, it must be out of a harm- 
less guile, felt to be comforting to ser- 
vant-ridden householders, that she al- 
ways speaks of “those Irish,” her 
neighbors, with a bated breath, a sha- 
ken head, a hand lifted to the cheek, 
and an averted countenance. 
Swarthiest of the organ-grinding tribe 
is he who peers up at my window out 
of infinitessimal black eyes, perceives 
me, louts low, and for form’s sake grinds 
me out a tune before he begins to talk. 
As we parley together, say it is eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, and a sober 
tranquillity reigns upon the dust and 
nodding weeds of Benicia Street. At 
that hour the organ-grinder and I are 
the only persons of our sex in the whole 
suburban population, all other husbands 
and fathers having eaten their break- 
fasts at seven o’clock and stood up in 
the early horse-cars to Boston, whence 
they will return, with aching backs and 
quivering calves, half-pendant by leath- 
ern straps from the roofs of the same 
luxurious conveyances, in the evening. 
The Italian might go and grind his 
organ upon the front stoop of any 
one of a hundred French-roof houses 
around,-and there would be no arm 
within strong enough to thrust him 
thence; but he is a gentleman in his 
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way, and, as he prettily explains, he 
never stops to play except where the 
window smiles on him, —a frowning 
lattice he will pass in silence. I behold 
in him a disappointed man, —a man 
broken in health and of a liver baked 
by long sojourn in a tropical clime. In 
large and dim outline, made all the dim- 
mer by his dialect, he sketches me the 
story of his life; how in his youth 
he ran away from the Milanese for love 
of a girl in France, who, dying, left him 
with so little purpose in the world that, 
after working at his trade of plasterer 
for some years in Lyons, he listened to 
a certain gentleman going out upon 
government service to a French colony 
in South America. This gentleman 
wanted a man-servant, and he said to 
my organ-grinder, “Go with me and I 
make your fortune.” So he, who cared 
not whither he went, went, and found 
himself in the tropics. It was a hard 
life he led there, and of the wages that 
had seemed so great in France, he paid 
nearly half to his laundress alone, be- 
ing forced to be neat in his master’s 
house. The service was not so irksome 
in-doors, but it was the hunting beasts 
in the forest all day that broke his 
patience at last. 

“Beasts in the forest?” I ask, for- 
getful of the familiar sense of destée, and 
figuring cougars at least by the word. 

“Yes, those little beasts for the natu- 
ralists, — flies, bugs, beetles, — heaven 
knows what.” 

“But this brought you money?” 

“Tt brought my master money, but 
me aches and pains as many as you will, 
and at last the fever. When that was 
burnt out, I] made up my mind to ask 
for more pay, and, not getting it, to quit 
that service. I think the signor would 
have given it,— but the signora! So 
I left, empty as I came, and was cook 
on a vessel to New York.” 

This was the black and white of the 
man’s story. I lose the color and at- 
mosphere which his manner as well as 
his words bestowed upon it. He told 
it in a cheerful, impersonal kind of way 
as the romance of a poor devil which 
had interested him, and might possibly 
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amuse me, leaving out no touch of char- 
acter in his portrait of the fat, selfish 
master,— yielding enough, however, but 
for his grasping wife, who, with all her 
avarice and greed, he yet confessed to 
be very handsome. By the wave of a 
hand he housed them in a tropic resi- 
dence, dim, cool, close ghut, kept by 
servants in white linen moving with 
mute slippered feet over stone floors ; 
and by another gesture he indicated 
the fierce thorny growths of the forest 
in which he hunted those vivid insects, 
—the luxuriant savannahs, the gigantic 
ferns and palms, the hush and shining 
desolation, the presence of the invisible 
fever and death. There was a touch, 
too, of inexpressible sadness in his 
half-ignorant mention of the exiles at 
Cayenne, who were forbidden the wide 
ocean of escape about them by those 
swift gunboats keeping their coasts and 
swooping down upon every craft that 
left the shore. He himself had seen 
one such capture, and he made me see 
it, and the mortal despair of the fugi- 
tives, standing upright in their boat 
with the idle oars in their unconscious 
hands, while the corvette swept toward 
them. 

For all his misfortunes, he was not 
cast down. He had that lightness of 
temper which seems proper to most 
northern Italians, whereas those from 
the south are usually dark-mooded, sad- 
faced men. Nothing surpasses for un- 
studied misanthropy of expression the 
visages of different Neapolitan harpers 
who have visited us; but they have 
some right to their dejected counte- 
nances as being of a yet half-civilized 
stock, and as real artists and men of 
genius. Nearly all wandering violinists, 
as well as harpers, are of their race, and 
they are of every age from that of mere 
children to men in their prime. They 
are very rarely old, as many of the 
organ-grinders are; they are not so 
handsome as the Italians of the north, 
though they have invariably fine eyes. 
They arrive in twos and threes; the 
violinist briefly tunes his fiddle, and the 
harper unslings his instrument, and, 
with faces of profound gloom, they go 
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through their repertory, — pieces from 
the great composers, airs from the 
opera, not unmingled with such efforts 
of Anglo-Saxon genius as Champagne 
Charley and Captain Jenks of the Horse 
Marines, which, like the language of 
Shakespeare and Milton, hold us and 
our English gousins in tender bonds 
of mutual affection. Beyond the fact 
that they come “dal Basilicat’,” or 
“dal Principat’? one gets very little 
out of these Neapolitans, though I dare 
say they are not so.surly at heart as 
they look. Money does not brighten 
them to the eye, but yet it touches them, 
and they are good in playing or leaving 
off to him that pays. Long time two 
of them stood between the gateway firs 
on a pleasant summer’s afternoon, and 
twanged and scraped their harmoniows 
strings, till all the idle boys of the 
neighborhood gathered about them, lis- 
tening with a grave and still delight. 
It was a most serious company: the 
Neapolitans. with their cloudy brows 
rapt in their music; and the Yankee 
children with their impassive faces 
warily guarding against the faintest 
expression of enjoyment; and when at 
last the minstrels played a brisk meas- 
ure, and the music began to work in 
the blood of the boys, and one of them 
shuffling his reluctant feet ugon the 
gravel, broke into a sudden and resist- 
less dance, — the spectacle became too 
sad for contemplation. The boy danced 
only from the hips down; no muscle 
of his face gave the levity countenance, 
nor did any of his comrades: they be- 
held him with a silent fascination, but 
none was infected by the solemn inde- 
corum; and when the legs and music 
ceased their play together, no com- 
ment was made, and the dancer turned 
unheated away. A chance passer asked 
for what he called the Gearybaldeye 
Hymn, but the Neapolitans apparently 
did not know what this was. 

My doorstep acquaintance were not 
all of one race; now and then an alien 
to the common Italian tribe appeared, 
—an Irish soldier, on his way to Sa- 
Jem, and willing to show me more of 
his mutilation than I cared to buy the 
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sight of for twenty-five cents ; and more 
rarely yet an American, also formerly 
of the army, but with something besides 
his wretchedness to sell. On the hot- 
test day of last summer such a one 
rang the bell, and was discovered on 
the threshold wiping with his poor sole 
hand the sweat that stood upon his 
forehead. There was still enough of 
the independent citizen in his maimed 
and emaciated person to inspire him 
with deliberation and a show of that 
indifference with which we Americans 
like to encounter each other; but his 
voice was rather faint when he asked if 
Isupposed we wanted any starch to-day. 

“Yes, certainly,” answered what heart 
there was within, taking note wilfully, 
but I hope not wantonly, what an ab- 
surdly limp figure he was for a pedler 
of starch, — “certainly from you, brave 
fellow”; and the package being taken 
from his basket, the man turned to go 
away so very wearily that a cheap phi- 
lanthropy protested: “ For shame! ask 
him to sit down in-doors and drink a 
glass of water.” 

“No,” answered the poor fellow, 
when this indignant voice had been 
obeyed, and he had been taken at a 
disadvantage, and as it were surprised 
into the confession, “ my family had n’t 
any breakfast this morning, and I’ve 
got to hurry back to them.” 

“Have n’t yor had any breakfast ?” 

“Well, | wa’ n’t rightly hungry when 
I left the house.” 

“Here, now,” popped in the virtue 
before named, “is an opportunity to 
discharge the debt we all owe to the 
brave fellows who gave us back our 
country. Make it beer.” 

So it was made beer and bread and 
cold meat, and, after a little pressing, 
the honest soul consented to the refresh- 
ment. He sat down in a cool doorway, 
and began to eat and to tell of the fight 
before Vicksburg. And if you have 
never seen a one-armed soldier making 
a meal, I can assure you the sight is a 
pathetic one, and is rendered none the 
cheerfuller by his memories of the fights 
that mutilated him. This man had no 
very susceptible audience, but before 
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he was carried off the field, shot through 
the body, and in the arm and foot, he 
had sold every package of starch in his 
basket. I am ashamed to say this now, 
for I suspect that a man with one arm, 
who went about under that broiling sun 
of last July, peddling starch, was very 
probably an impostor. He computed 
a good day’s profits at seventy - five 
cents, and when asked if that was not 
very little for the support of a sick wife 
and three children, he answered with a 
‘quaint effort at impressiveness, and with 
a trick, as I imagined, from the manner 
of the regimental chaplain, ‘“ You ’ve 
done your duty, my friend, and more’n 
yow duty. If every one did their duty 
like that, we should get along.” So he 
took leave, and shambled out into the 
furnace-heat, the sun beating upon his 
pale face, and his linen coat hugging 
him close, but with his basket lighter, 
and f hope his heart also. At any rate, 
this was the sentiment which cheap 
philanthropy offered in self-gratulation, 
as he passed out of sight: “There! 
you are quits with those maimed sol- 
diers at last, and you have a country 
which you have paid for with cold vict- 
uals as they with blood.” 

We liave been a good deal visited by 
one disbanded volunteer, not to the 
naked eye maimed, nor apparenily suf- 
fering from any lingering illness, yet 
who bears, as he tells me, a secret dis- 
abling wound in his side from a spent 
shell, and who is certainly a prey to the 
most acute form of shiftlessness. I 
do not recall with exactness just the 
date of our acquaintance, but it was 
one of those pleasant August afternoons 
when a dinner eaten in peace fills the 
digester with a millennial tenderness for 
the race too rarely felt in the nine- 
teenth century. At such a moment it 
is a more natural action to loosen than 
to tighten the purse-strings, and when 
a very neatly dressed young man pre- 
sented himself at the gate, and, in a note 
of indescribable plaintiveness, asked if 
T had any little job for him to do that 
he might pay for a night’s lodging, I 
looked about the small domain with a 
vague longing to find some part of it in 
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disrepair, and experienced a moment’s 
absurd relief when he hinted that he 
would be willing to accept fifty cents in 
pledge of future service. Yet this was 
not the right principle; some work, 
real or apparent, must be done for the 
money, and the veteran was told that 
he might weed the strawberry bed, 
though, as matters then stood, it was 
clean enough for a strawberry bed that 
never bore anything. The veteran was 
neatly dressed, as I have said: his 
coat, which was good, was buttoned to 
the throat for reasons that shall be 
sacred against curiosity, and he had on 
a perfectly clean paper collar; he was 
a handsome young fellow, with regular 
features, and a solicitously kept impe- 
rial and mustache; his hair, when he 
lifted his hat, appeared elegantly oiled 
and brushed. I did not hope from this 
figure that the work done would be 
worth the money paid, and, as nearly as 
I can compute, the weeds he took from 
that bed cost me a cent apiece, to say 


-nothing of a cup of tea given him in 


grace at the end of his labors. 

My acquaintance was, as the reader 
will be glad to learn, a native Amer- 
ican, though it is to be regretted, for the 
sake of facts which his case went far to 
establish, that he was“not a New-Eng- 
lander by birth. The most that could 
be claimed was, that he came to Boston 
from Delaware when very young, and 
that there on that brine-washed granite 
he had grown as perfect a flower of 
helplessness and indolence, as fine a 
fruit of maturing civilization, as ever 
expanded or ripened in Latin lands. 
He lived, not only a protest in flesh 
and blood against the tendency of de- 
mocracy to exclude mere beauty from 
our system, but a refutation of those 
Old World observers, who deny to our 
vulgar and bustling communities the 
refining and elevating grace of Repose. 
There was something very curious and 
original in his character, from which 
the sentiment of shame was absent, 
but which was not lacking in the fine in- 
stincts of personal cleanliness, of dress, 
of style. There was nothing of the 
rowdy in him; he was gentle as an 
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Italian noble in his manners: what 
other traits they may have had in com- 
mon, I do not know; perhaps an amia- 
ble habit of illusion. He was always 
going to bring me his discharge papers, 
but he never did, though he came often 
and had many a pleasant night’s sleep 
at my cost. If sometimes he did a lit- 
tle work, he spent great part of the time 
contracted to me in the kitchen, where 
it was understood, quite upon his own 
agency, that his wages included board. 
At other times, he called for money too 
late in the evening to work it out that 
day, and it has happened that a new 
second girl, deceived by his genteel ap- 
pearance in the uncertain light, has 
shown him into the parlor, where I have 
found him to his and my own great 
amusement, as the gentleman who want- 
ed to see me. Nothing else seemed to 
raise his ordinarily dejected spirits so 
much. We all know how pleasant it is 
to laugh at people behind their backs ; 
but this veteran afforded me at a very 
low rate the luxury of a fellow-being 
whom one might laugh at to his face as 
much as one liked. 

Yet with all his shamelessness, his 
pensiveness, his elegance, I felt that 
somehow our national triumph was not 
complete in him, — that there were yet 
more finished forms of self-abasement 
in the Old World,—till one day I 
looked out of the window and saw at 
a little distance my veteran digging a 
cellar for an Irishman. I own that the 
spectacle gave me a shock of pleasure, 
and that I ran down to have a nearer 
view of what human eyes have seldom if 
ever beheld, —an American, pure blood, 
handling the pick, the shovel, and the 
wheelbarrow, while an Irishman directed 
his labors. Upon inspection, it ap- 
peared that none of the trees grew with 
their roots in the air, in recognition of 
this great reversal of the natural law ; 
all the Fxench-roof houses stood right 
side up. The phenomenon may be- 
come more common in future, unless 
the American race accomplishes its des- 
tiny of dying out before the more pop- 
ulatory foreigner, but as yet it graced 
the veteran with an exquisite and signal 
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distinction. He, however, seemed to feel 
unpleasantly the anomaly of his case, 
and opened the conversation by saying 
that he should not work at that job to- 
morrow, it hurt his side; and went 
on to complain of the inhumanity of 
Americans to Americans. ‘“ Why,” said 
he, “they ’d rather give out their jobs 
to a nigger than to one of their own 
kind. I was beatin’ carpets for a gen- 
tleman on the Avenue, and the first 
thing I know he give most of ’em toa 
nigger. I beat seven of ’em in one 
day, and got two dollars; and the nig- 
ger beat ’em by the piece, and he gota 
dollar an’ a half apiece. My luck!” 

Here the Irishman glanced at his 
hireling, and the rueful veteran hastened 
to pile up another wheelbarrow with 
earth. If ever we come to reverse po- 
sitions generally with our Irish breth- 
ren, there is no doubt but they will get 
more work out of us than we do from 
them at present. 

It was shortly after this that the vet- 
eran offered to do second girl’s work in 
my house if I would take him. The 
place was not vacant ; and as the sum- 
mer was now drawing to a close, and I 
feared to be left with him on my hands 
for the winter, it seemed well to speak 
to him upon the subject of economy. 
The next time he called, I had not 
about me the exact sum for a night’s 
lodging, — fifty cents, namely, — and 
asked him if he thought a dollar would 
do. He smiled sadly, as if he did not 
like jesting upon such a very serious 
subject, but said he allowed to work it 
out, and took it. . 

“Now, I hope you won’t think I am 
interfering with your affairs,” said his 
benefactor, “but I really think you are 
a very poor financier. According to 
your own account, you have been going 
on from year to year for a long time, 
trusting to luck for a night’s lodging. 
Sometimes I suppose you have to sleep 
out of doors.” 

‘** No, never!” answered the veteran, 
with something like scorn. “I xever 
sleep out doors. I would n’t do it.” 

“Well, at any rate, some one has to 
pay for your lodging. Don’t you think 
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you ’d come cheaper to your friends if, 
instead of going to a hotel every night, 
you’d take a room somewhere, and 
pay for it by the month?” 

“T?ve thought of that. If I could 
get a good bed I'd try it awhile any- 
how. You see the hotels have raised. 
I used to get alodgin’ and a nice break- 
fast for a half a dollar, but now it is as 
much as you can do to get a lodgin’ for 
the money, and it’s just as dear in the 
Port as it is in the city. I’ve tried 
hotels pretty much everywhere, and 
one’s about as bad as another.” 

If he had been a travelled English- 
man writing a book, he could not have 
spoken of hotels with greater disdain. 

“You see, the trouble with me is, I 
ain’t got any relations around here. 
Now,” he added, with the life and eager- 
ness of an inspiration, “if I had a moth- 
er and sisters livin’ down at the Port, 
say, I wouldn’t go hunting about for 
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these mean little jobs everywheres. I’d 
just lay round home, and wait till some- 
thing come up big. What I want is a 
home.” 

At the instigation of a malignant 
spirit I asked the homeless orphan, 
“Why don’t you get married, then?” 

He gave me another smile, sadder, 
fainter, sweeter than before, and said: 
“When would you like to see me 
again, so I could work out this dol- 
lar?” 

A sudden and unreasonable disgust 
for the character which had given me 
so much entertainment succeeded to 
my past delight. I felt, moreover, that 
I had bought the right to use some 
frankness with the veteran, and I said 
to him: “Do you know now, I should 
n’t care if I never saw you again?” 

I can only conjecture that he took 
the confidence in good part, for he 
did not appear again after that. 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD—OPEN. 


HOW TO GO: WHAT TO SEE, 
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HIS is Faneuil Hall — open,” said 
Mr. Webster on a memorable 
occasion in his life. This is the Pacific 
Railroad — open; and a more memo- 
rable event is it for our national life. 
I often think, with a private chuckle, 
of the many delightful surprises in 
store for those of us who go out over 
it now into our new and unknown 
West, before the tribe of guide-book 
makers, newspaper letter-writers, jour- 
nal-keepers, and photographers have 
“done it to death” with pen and col- 
lodion. Europe long ago became only 
a familiar panorama, with the ohs 
and ahs and apt sentimentalism all 
written in at the proper places, like 
the “cheers” and “laughter” of a 
faithfully reported speech. 
But thanks to the toughness of day 


and night stage travel for a continuous 
three weeks ; thanks to the greed for 
gold and the high prices of food, leav- 
ing no time for those who have gone 
into this wide new land to look at its 
scenery, or to study its phenomena, or 
at least to write about them; thanks, 
indeed, to the Indians, of whom all sen- 
timental travellers have a holy horror ; 
thanks, finally, to the rapidity with 
which the railroad has been built, —we 
have here a world of nature, fresh and 
tempting for the explorer. The field 
is too broad, also, the variety of expe- 
riences t6 be had too great, the forms 
and freaks of nature too strange and 
too numerous, the whole revelation 
too unique and too astonishing, to be 
readily catalogued and put into flexi- 
ble covers for one’s overcoat-pocket. 
So the pleasure of original discovery — 
delicious victual for our vanity — may 
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not unfairly be enjoyed by those who 
travel within the next year or two by 
the Pacific Railroad, and are wise 
enough and have leisure enough to 
deploy liberally to the right and left at 
salient points along its track. 

Near two thirds of all the land of the 
United States lies beyond the Missis- 
sippi; not counting in the outlying 
purchase of Alaska, which will doubt- 
less prove a very good thing when we 
have found out what to do with it. The 
Pacific Railroad fairly bisects this vast 
area east and west, as the Rocky 
Mountains — the backbone and divid- 
ing line of the continent —do north 
and south; the two cutting it up into 
huge quarters, each of which would 
overlay all Europe this side of Russid, 
and fiap lustily in the wind all around 
the edges. It will take us long to learn 
what there is on and in it; how long, 
indeed, to subjugate it to use and the 
ministries of civilization! But with one 
railroad of two thousand miles built 
across it in four years, and two others 
to follow within the present generation, 
our strides in its conquest are at least 
on equal scale with its majesty and its 
mysteries. 

Skipping the Mississippi Valley as 
more or less familiar country to us all, 
and taking up the New West on the 
other side of the Missouri, where the 
Pacific Railroad proper begins, there 
are four great natural divisions in the 
country hence to the Pacific. First the 
Plains, that grandest of all glacial de- 
posits according to Agassiz, five hun- 
dred miles wide and one thousand 
miles long, stretching from river to 
mountains, from Britain to Mexico; a 
magnificent earth-ocean, rolling up in 
beautiful green billows along the shores 
of the continental streams and conti- 
nental mountains that border it, but 
calming down in the vast cefitre as if 
the divine voice had here again uttered 
its “ Peace, be still”’ The ocean does 
not give deeper sense of illimitable 
space; never such feeling of endless 
repose, as inspires the traveller amid 
this unchanging boundlessness. We 
used to call it The Great American 
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Desert; it is really the great natural 
pasture-ground of the nation; and the 
Platte will yet prove the northern Nile. 
The antelope, the buffalo, and the 
wolf are already disappearing before 
the horse, the ox, and the sheep, and 
these, for so far as the waters of the 
Platte may be spread,—and volume 
and fall offer wide promise for that, — 
will give way in time to fields of corn 
and wheat. 

Next the Mountains, — five hundred 
miles width of mountains, staying the 
continent at its centre, and feeding the 
great waters that fertilize two thirds its 
area, and keep the two oceans alive. 
The Cordilleras of South America, the 
Rocky Mountains of North America, 
are here broken up into a dozen sub- 
ranges, with vast elevated plains lying 
among and between; their crests bro- 
ken down and wasted away for a path- 
way for the iron track across the conti- 
nent, ‘This section is full of natural 
wonder and beauty, of scientific variety 
and marvel; in its centre, holding the 
divide of the continent, lies a great 
barren basin, without living streams, 
and almost without living springs, —a 
desert, indeed, which the trains should 
always manage to pass over in the 
night; and beyond is the picturesque 
descentinto Salt Lake valley, past majes- 
tic ruins of majestic mountains, under 
towering walls of granite, along banks of 
snow and beds of flowers, through nar- 
row canyons with frowning sides, down 
streams whose waters lead the locomo- 
tive a losing race, and turn the train 
from one novelty to another, from one 
wonder to a greater, — altogether, per- 
haps, the most interesting and excit- 
ing portion of the whole continental 
ride. 

Now a third stretch of five hundred 
miles through Utah and Nevada, whose 
united territory takes in little more 
than the vast interior basin, which, 
more properly than any other region in 
our extended territory, merits the name 
of the American Desert. The Colo- 
rado and its tributaries drain much of 
its eastern and all its southeastern por- 
tions ; and some of the shorter branch- 
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es of the Snake or Columbia cross its 
northern border; but, with these excep- 
tions, all the waters within its six hun- 
dred by three hundred miles’ area rise 
and flow and waste within itself. They 
contribute nothing to the common stock 
of the ocean. Salt Lake is its chief 
sheet of water, — fifty by one hundred 
miles in extent, —and is bountifully fed 
from the western slopes of the Rocky 
Mountain ranges, but has no visible out- 
let. The Humboldt River, lying east 
and west along its upper line, and mark- 
ing the track of the railroad for some 
three hundred miles, though fed from 
various ranges of mountains, that cut 
the basin every dozen or twenty miles 
north and south, yet finally weakens 
and wastes itself in a huge sink within 
a hundred miles of the California line. 
So with the fresh streams that pour 
down on the western border from the 
Sierra Nevadas; and those of feebier 
flow froma the winter snows of the inte- 
rior mountain ranges, — all, so soon as 
they reach the valleys, begin to be rap- 
idly absorbed by the dry air and the 
drier elements of the soil, and sooner 
or later absolutely die away. Yet, where 
and while they do exist, there are strips 
of fertile land that yield most abun- 
dantly in grass and grain and vegeta- 
bles; and where, as in the Salt Lake 
valley on the east, and in the Carson 
on the west, the mountain streams can 
be divided and spread about in fertiliz- 
ing ditches, agriculture wins its great- 
est triumphs. ; 

As a whole, this is a barren and un- 
interesting country for the general trav- 
eller; sodas and salts and sulphurs 
taigt the waters and the soils; the 
dust, wherever disturbed, is as searching 
and poisonous as it is delicate and im- 
palpable ; the rare grass is not green, 
but a sickly yellow or a faint gray; 
trees and shrubs huddle like starved 
and frightened sheep into little nooks 
among the hills, — stunted and peevish 
in growth and character, with no oth- 
ers near, and often none visible with- 
in the horizon’s stretch of ten or twenty 
miles ; no flower dreams of life in such 
uncongeniality ; wastes of volcanic rocks 
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lie along and around rivers that might 
otherwise be tempted to bless the coun- 
iry they pass through; beds of furious 
torrents slash the hillsides and mar the 
valleys ; while fields of alkali look in 
the distance like refreshing banks of 
snow, and taunt approach with the suf- 
focating reality. “Some of the valleys 
seem indeed to realize the character of 
the fabled Death’s Valley of southern 
Nevada, within which no vegetable life 
ever creeps, out of which no human life 
ever goes; and yet, within this grand 
area of distance and desert, two States 
have risen and are prosperous, — one 
planted by the fanaticism of a religion, 
and the other by the fanaticism for gold 
and silver. To these are we indebted 
for our path across the continent; and 
in these the traveller finds refreshment 
for his finer senses in the purity of the 
air, and the beauty of the rounded 
hills that, with the winds for architect, 
present such forms, unbroken by rock 
or trees, as are a constant exhilaration 
to the eye. 

The final division of the journey be- 
gins with the eastern foot-hills of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, and carries 
us over these, through twice-welcome 
forests of unaccustomed height and va- 
riety; by broad lakes of rare purity 
and beauty; along rocky precipices un- 
scaled until the engineer for the rail- 
road planted his level on the walls, and 
the Chinaman followed with his subdu- 
ing pick; down by fathomless gorges 3 
through long delaying foot - hills, — 
wasted with the miner’s ruthless touch, 
or green with the vineyards that prom- 
ise to heal the wounds of nature; out 
by the muddy Sacramento, and its 
broad alluvials, golden brown with the 
summer’s decay; over long stretches 
of the tule marshes; under the shad- 
ows of Mount Diablo; finally across 
the wide inland bay to the sand hills 
which the Pacific has thrown up asa 
barrier to its own restless ambition, and 
over which San Francisco roughly but 
rapidly creeps into her position as the 
second great city of America. 

This is but a two hundred miles’ 
ride, and should be made from sun to 
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sun, for it takes the traveller through 
lands already famed in our history, and 
introduces him to that region of won- 
derful wealth, of contradictory and com- 
prehensive nature, of strange scientific 
revelations, of fascinations unequalled, 
of repulsions undisputed, — California, 
the seat of a new empire, the promised 
creator of a new race. And here the 
traveller’s experiences have but just 
begun; his curiosity is brought only to 
its edge. Let us go back and look 
around, and see where he should linger, 
on what it should feed itself 
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Humboldt, in one of his solemn sen- 
tences, prescribes three requisites for 
travel in new regions: 1. Serenity of 
mind; 2. Passionate love for some 
class of scientific labor; 3. A pure feel- 
ing for the enjoyment which Nature, in 
her freedom, is ready to impart. These 
are all very desirable; at least one is 
indispensable ; but my companions may 
swap off the other two for a well-filled 
purse and a good set of flannels. We 
may be as serene and scientific and 
sentimental as the old German traveller 
himself; but without these other pos- 
sessions, we cannot go far or be very 
comfortable. 

Then we must be liberal as to time, 
too; the average American can see 
Europe in thirty days, I know; but 
this is a bigger job. ‘True, with that 
limit, he can be carried from Boston to 
San [Francisco in ten days, — allowing 
for a night or two in bed, and one cr two 
failures to connect at that, — and back 
in the same time, and have a third ten 
days to look about him in the moun- 
tains, in Utah and in ’Friscoe ; and 
this is better than nothing, of course ; 
but still, comparing what he thinks he 
knows with what he really does, before 
and after such a trip, he will be im- 
mensely more ignorant when he returns 
than he was at starting. I cannot tol- 
erate the idea of less than sixty days ; 
and we shall find three months devoted 
to the journey the busiest and best 
spent in our lives. That is as little 
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time as any one proposing really to see 
our interior and Pacific States should 
allow himself to take for the purpose. 
So make a ninety-day note for your ex- 
penses, — well, say five hundred dollars 
a month, — the average Atlantic reader 
will hardly get off with less, —and leave 
a good indorser for any little contingen- 
cy of delay, such as a pressing invitation 
to visit a “ friendly” Indian village, or 
along call from those persuasive gen- 
tlemen of the interior basin, “ the road 
agents.” We may as well count rail- 
road travel at five cents a mile, and 
stage at twenty cents, and board and 
lodging, whether with Pullman or at 
the hotels, at five dollars a day. Extras 
and contingencies will absorb all these 
allowances have to spare, —if they have 
any. 

Prejudices against sleeping-cars must 
be conquered at the start. They area 
necessity of our long American travel. 
There are often no inviting or even tol- 
erable places for stopping over night, 
and, besides, we cannot afford to lose 
the time, when so much of beauty and 
interest lies beyond. But the Pullman 
saloon, sleeping and restaurant cars of 
the West, as yet unknown in the 
Atlantic States, — make railroad trav- 
elling a different thing from what it is 
in the close, cramped, ill-ventilated, 
dirty box-cars of common experience. 
They introduce a comfort, even a lux- 
ury, into life on the rail, that European 
travel has not yet attained to. For the 
Pacific Railroad excursions these cars 
will be offered to private parties on 
special charter; that is, one or two 
dozen people may club together, and 
hire one for their home by day and 
night as they ride through to the Pa- 
cific coast, and back, stopping over 
with them wherever they choose on the 
route. Ly day, they are open, roomy, 
broad-seated cars; by night, they offer 
equally comfortable beds, with clean 
linen and thick blankets ; with as good 
toilet accommodations as space will 
allow, and a servant at command con- 
stantly. Those with a kitchen furnish 
a meal to order, equal to that of a first- 
class restaurant, and with neat and 
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fresh table appointments. But the eat- 
ing-stations on the whole route already 
average respectably ; some of them are 
most excellent; and all will soon be 
at least good. The modern American 
mind, especially that of the Western 
type, gives intelligent thought to the 
food question ; and one of the surprises 
before us is the excellent victual they 
will give us on the Pacific coast. 

The Pullman cars go along with all 
through trains, and the independent 
traveller can make such use of them, 
day or night, as he chooses to pay for. 
Those for sleeping only are attached 
to the trains as night approaches, and 
dropped in the morning, while the trav- 
eller resumes his place ¢n the regular 
cars of the road. But travellers who 
can afford the extra expense will choose 
either to share in a special charter of 
one for the round trip, or engage a par- 
ticular seat and berth in a regular one 
for so far as they may be going without 
stopping. To understand their advan- 
tages, and learn how best to make use 
of them, is a part of the education of 
the traveller in New America. Their 
introduction and development and pop- 
ular use mark an era in the history of 
railroad travel; and place America at 
the head of nations in its convenience 
and comfort. ; 

Though Pullman promises to back 
one of these cars to order up at our 
very doors in Boston or New York, we 
shall naturally take up our grand jour- 
ney at Chicago. This is just one third 
the way across the continent, and the 
beginning of the New West, whose 
spirit is nowhere else so proudly ram- 
pant, in whose growth no other city is 
so intimately concerned. The pulse of 
the Pacific beats with electric sympathy 
on the southern shore of Lake Michi- 
gan ; and if Chicago does not hear every 
blow of the pick in the depths of the 
gold-mines of Colorado and Montana, 
she at least has made sure to furnish 
the pick, and to have a claim on the 
gold it brings to light. 

One now, two next month, three in 
the fall, and another year four roads 
invite us across Illinois and Iowa to 
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the junction of the Pacific road proper 
on the Missouri River. This five-hun- 
dred-mile ride is through the best of 
the rich prairie country of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. If it is stranger to us, it 
will arouse our enthusiasm by its wide- 
reaching openness, the evidences of its 
fertility, and the signs of its civilization 
and prosperity ; if we have been intro- 
duced before, we shall even the more 
wonder at the rapidity of its growth 
and the wealth of its accumulating har- 
vests. It is quite worth while to stop 
a day either on the Mississippi River 
at Clinton or Davenport or Burlington, 
or at some such town as Geneva or 
Dixon in Illinois, or Grinnell or Des 
Moines in Iowa, and see more closely 
than the cars permit the character and 
culture of this most interesting region 
and its population. Last year, before 
the Pacific Railroad was open, it was 
the New West; now it is the Old ; but 
it will always be the garden and granary 
of the continent. It is our new New 
England; here the Yankee has broad- 
ened and softened ; and what he can 
do, what he has done, with a richer soil, 
a broader area, a larger hope, and a 
surer realization, is worth the scrutiny 
of every American and every student 
of America. Those who would under- 
stand the sources of American wealth, 
and the courses of American politics 
and religion, must understand Illinois 
and Iowa. New England is, indeed, 
dwarfed in the larger life of the mel- 
lower regions of the Republic, —it may 
be the taunt of her enemies thag hers is 
a departed sceptre is substantially true ; 
but she has a resurrection here, and 
her sons and daughters have come to a 
new glory in these prairies, heavenly by 
comparison with her sterile hillsides. 
Stop and see if you recognize them in 
their new robes. 

Council Bluffs, the depot of the gath- 
ering lines of the East, and Omaha, 
opposite, the starting-point of the grand 
continental line, challenge attention for 
the striking diversity and yet striking 
similarity of their locations on the bot- 
toms and bluffs of the Missouri River, 
as well as for the wonderful rapidity of 
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their growth and their large future 
promise. Four railroads come in al- 
ready from the East at Council Bluffs ; 
very soon the number will be doub- 
led; and with these and the swift and 
strong Missouri rolling between, and 
carrying steamboats two thousand miles 
north to the very line of British Amer- 
ica and the Rocky Mountains, and two 
thousand miles south to the Gulf of 
Mexico, the two towns are surely to be 
one of the largest centres of traffic and 
travel on the continent. 

We shall not need to stop for the 
next five hundred miles. The first 
hundred and fifty are a repetition of the 
Towa we have left behind, —rich rolling 
prairies, already broken by plough, or 
smoothed with the track of the mower,— 
beyond, the grand Plains proper, cut 
by the Platte, with wood-houses and 
water-spouts every twelve or fifteen 
miles, and workshops and eating-houses 
every seventy-five or one hundred; the 
road straight as an arrow across the 
whole region, and apparently as level 
as the floor, though actually rising 
steadily at the rate of ten feet to the 
mile for the entire five hundred miles ; 
—there is enough of the journey to 
satisfy curiosity and exhaust novelty ; 
there is none too much to absorb the 
grand impressions of vastness, and 
majesty of area, and take in the glory 
of sunset and sunrise along the un- 
ending horizon. The Plains introduce 
us, also, to that dry, pure atmosphere — 
that cloudless sky and far-reaching vis- 
ion — which is the great and growing 
charm of the whole region from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean. 
Moving westward from New England, 
there is a constantly increasing dryness 
of atmosphere, with a broadening sweep 
and power for the eye; but, after get- 
ting fairly outside Eastern influences 
upon the Plains, it takes on a positive 
character, and the traveller feels it asa 
beauty, as an exhilaration, an inspira- 
tion to every sense. It surrounds him 
with a new world; it fills him with a 
new spirit; and it gives delight and 
loveliness to experiences and forms, 
that would never have pleased under 
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different skies and in a denser atmos- 
phere. The nights become cold also. 
Glaring as may have been the day’s 
sun, and searching its heat, the even- 
ing brings refreshing coolness, and the 
night need of blankets. This phenom- 
enon, too, will attend him through all the 
new countries he is now entering upon. 

At Cheyenne the Plains end and the 
Mountains begin, —in the eye of faith 
and the figures of railroad subsidies. 
The hills at least come into sight; and 
though the track goes forward through 
an open country, the shadows of the 
great Rocky Mountain belt fall faintly 
around us. Cheyenne wondered and 
waited long, but finally determined to 
be a town. «Colorado makes its con- 
nection here with the continental road ; 
it is as high up—near six thousand 
feet above the sea level —as that road 
will care to have the winter quarters 
of its supplies and machinery ; it is far 
enough away to be out of the shadow 
of Omaha; and Denver lies one hun- 
dred miles to the south, and is off the 
main route. So the town has several 
thousand settled population, and is 
steadily growing. Here I make a per- 
sonal point of our switching off’ We 
must see Denver, the real Rocky 
Mountains, which the railroad cheats 
us of, —their grand snow peaks and 
their wonderful wide parks, the scene 
and the source of the central life of the 
continent, before we shall talk with the 
Mormons, hear the sigh of the Sierra 
Nevada pines, or listen to the roll of 
the Pacific waters. 
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Though Colorado lies below the line 
of our first Pacific Railroad, and above 
the second,—which I take it will be 
the Southern, —she cannot be refused 
a first place among their revelations. 
Because of her mountains, which turn 
the tracks north and south, she allures 
the lovers of the grand and the pictu- 
resque in scenery ; because of her mines 
of gold and silver, she seduces the 
greedy for gain; because of the agri- 
cultural resources of her plains and her 
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valleys, she will have steady growth, 
permanent prosperity, and moral recti- 
tude, — for these are the gifts of a rec- 
ompensing soil; because of her many 
and various mineral springs, soda, sul- 
phur, and iron, and of her wonderfully 
clear, dry, and pure atmosphere, she 
will be the resort of the health-seek- 
ing. Within her borders, the great con- 
tinental mountains display their most 
magnificent proportions, the great con- 
tinental rivers spring from melting 
snows, the plains invite the farmer 
and the husbandman, and the be&t 
population, between the Missouri River 
and California, has organized itself into 
a State. Fifty thousand people here 
have more than become self-supporting ; 
they are already wealth-producing ; and 
social order and its institutions of edu- 
cation and religion are established. 
The main Pacific Railroad wisely has- 
tens to connect itself with them by a 
branch from Cheyenne to Denver; and 
St. Louis “builded better than she 
knew ” after all, when, in the apparent 
spirit of a blind rivalry, she pushed her 
Eastern Division Pacific Road straight 
towards their centre. Failing to go 
through the mountains, this road will 
yet find recompense in furnishing the 
most direct communication between 
Colorado and the East, and in throw- 
ing out branches from its terminus 
here, through the best agricultural sec- 
tions of Colorado, to the main conti- 
nental lines, above and below. 

If the branch track is not laid to 
Denver when we leave Cheyenne, so 
much the better. The stage ride of 
this one hundred miles is an experience 
that I welcome the stranger to. It is 
the best representation of that sort 
of travel which the rapid progress of 
our railway system has left us. Fine 
Concord coaches, six sleek and gay 
horses in every team, changed each ten 
miles, good meals on the way, the road 
itself generally smooth and hard over 
the open rolling prairie, the sky clear, 
the air an inspiration, the open ocean 
of the plains on one side, the long and 
high mountain battlements shadowing 
us on the other, —altogether this is as 


fine a bit of out-door life by day as 
will come within the range of all our 
summer's journey. By night, for the 
ride occupies the night as well, there 
are other incidents which I forbear to 
mention in detail ; but if my compan- 
ions served in the war, or have tended 
sick and cross babies through a win- 
ter’s night, when they had the tooth- 
ache themselves, I am sure they will 
survive it. 

We shall like Denver, spread out 
upon the rising plain, with the Platte 
River flowing through and around it, 
with broad streets and fine blocks of 
stores, and a panoramic mountain view 
before it, such as rises before no other 
town in all the circle of modern travel. 
For one hundred miles, buttressed on 
the north by Long’s Peak and on the 
south by Pike’s Peak, each 14,000 feet 
high, its line of majestic rock and snow 
peaks stretches before the eye, ever a 
surprise by its variety, ever a beauty by 
its form and color, ever an inspiration 
in its grandeur. The Alps from Berne 
do not compare with the Rocky Moun- 
tains from Denver; in nearness, in 
variety, in clearness of atmosphere, in 
grand sweep of distance, in majestic 
uplifting of height, these are vastly the 
superior. Any man with a suscepti- 
bility to God’s presence in nature must 
find it very easy to be good in Denver. 
Certainly, to watch these mountains, 
through the changes of light and cloud 
of a summer’s day and evening, is a 
joyful experience worth coming from a 
long distance to Denver to share. 

The mining centres of Colorado are 
up among its mountains, twenty-five, 
fifty, and seventy-five miles from Denver, 
which is but the political and business 
capital, and thus facilities exist for travel 
into the regions whither we would go 
for knowledge and enjoyment of nature. 
Ten hours of staging take us through 
Central City, the chief gold-mining cen- 
tre, at a height of seven thousand feet 
above the sea, with a population of 
several thousands, on to Georgetown, 
two thousand feet higher, the centre 
of the silver production, with nearly 
three thousand inhabitants. The way 
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is full of mountain and valley scenery 
of freshest interest and startling beauty. 
At Idaho and Fall Riyer, little villages 
in the South Clear Creek valley, on the 
route, are accommodations for summer 
visitors, with cold and warm soda 
springs at the former place, furnishing 
most luxurious bathing. And at George- 
town, with larger and better hotels, we 
are in the very heart of the highest 
and finest mountain life of the State. 
Gray’s Peaks, the highest explored 
summits of Colorado (14:500 feet), and 
named for the distinguished Cambridge 
botanist, lie just beyond and above the 
town, and the excursion to and from 
their tops may easily be made in a day 
with guide and horses from George- 
town. The working of mines up as 
high as twelve thousand feet has se- 
cured a wagon-road two thirds the way, 
and a trail for horses goes to either of 
the two summits of the mountain. The 
view from either, of a clear morning, 
is the most commanding and impres- 
sive, I truly believe, within the range 
of all ordinary American or European 
travel. Nothing in the Alps takes you 
so high, reaches so wide. There we 
overlook a petty province; here the 
broad American Continent spreads it- 
self around us as a centre, and stretches 
out its illimitable lengths before the 
eye. The rain-drops falling on one 
coat-sleeve flow off to the Pacific ; on 
the other, to the Atlantic; we are at 
the very apex, the absolute physical 
centre of the North American Conti- 
nent; the scene assures the thought, 
and is worthy of the fact. Fold on fold 
of snow-slashed and rock-ribbed moun- 
tains lie all around, — west, east, north, 
and south ; they riot in luxuriant mul- 
tiplicity ; for this is the fastness, the 
gathering and distributing point of the 
grand continental range ; while away 
to the east lies the gray-green sea of 
the Plains, and distributed among the 
snow folds of the mountains are minia- 
ture copies of the same, which look like 
patches of prairie amid the continent of 
mountains, yet are, in fact, great Central 
Parks, from ten to thirty miles wide and 
forty to seventy miles long. North, 
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Middle, South, and San Luis Parks, — 
they lie along through the whole line of 
Central Colorado, — great elevated ba- 
sins or plains, directly under the highest 
mountains, —soft and smooth ways up- 
on the very backbone of the continent. 
Some lie on the Atlantic side, others 
on the Pacific side of the divide; and 
their height above the sea level ranges 
from seven thousand to ten thousand 
feet. In Europe or in New England this 
height in this latitude would be perpet- 
ual barrenness, if not perpetual ice and 
show ; but here in Western America, 
grains and vegetables are successfully 
cultivated and cattle graze the year 
round at seven thousand: feet, while 
between that and ten thousand feet 
there is rich summer pasturage and 
often great crops of natural grass are 
cured for hay. 

These great fertile areas among the 
high mountains of Colorado — this 
wedding of majestic hill and majestic 
plain, of summer and winter, of fecund 
life and barren rock — present abun- 
dant attractions for a full summer’s 
travel. For the lover of the grand and 
the novel in nature, or the weary seck- 
ing rest from toil and excitement, our 
country offers nothing so richly rec- 
ompensing as a summer among the 
Parks and Mountains of Colorado. 
The dryness of the climate inviting to 
out-door life, is favorable to lung dif 
ficulties, though the very thin air of 
the higher regions must be avoided by 
those whose lungs are quite weak. 
Asthma and bronchitis flee before the 
breath of this dry, pure atmosphere, 
and it operates as an exhilarating nerve 
tonic to all. Denver and St. Louis 
are about in the same latitude, and 
their thermometers have nearly the 
same range, though Denver is nearly 
six thousand feet higher. Its noons 
are probably warmer, and its nights 
are certainly cooler, thé year round ; 
but the dryer and lighter air, ever in 
motion from plain and mountain, makes 
its summer heats always tolerable. Den- 
ver is exposed to snow from October to 
May, but it rarely stays long; sleigh- 
ing is as much of a novelty as at Wash- 
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ington or Philadelphia, and its winters 
are more like a dry, clear New England 
November than any other season of 
the East. The valleys and parks of 
the mountains are similar in climatic 
character, allowing for the difference of 
three or four thousand feet in elevation. 
The principal snows are in early spring, 
and the rains in late spring and early 
summer. Midwinter and midsummer 
are uniformly dry and clear. When 
clouds ‘and storms do come, they are 
always brief. The sun soon shines 
through them to warm and clear the sky. 

The saddle and the camp are the 
true conditions of extended travel or 
asummer’s life in Colorado. A party 
of four, well mounted on mules or West- 
ern ponies, with a guide and servant, 
and two pack-mules for tents and blan- 
kets and food, can gain such experience 
of rare nature, such gift of health, such 
endowment of pleasure, in leisurely 
travel over its mountains and among its 
parks, lingering by the side of their beau- 
tiful lakes and their abundant streams 
fat with trout, basking in its sunshine, 
hunting in its woods, and bathing in its 
mineral springs, as nowhere else that I 
know of in all America. This is surely 
destined to be “ the correct thing to do,” 
for the pleasure and health seekers of 
the future America. 

Over in Middle Park, two days’ horse- 
back ride from Georgetown, are the fa- 
mous Hot Sulphur Springs, —a douche- 
bath and a sitz-bath united, such as 
only experience of their wondrous tonic 
can appreciate. The water is of the 
temperature of 110° Fahrenheit,—as hot 
as human flesh can bear, —and pours 
over a ledge of rock ten feet high into 
a pool below with a stream of four to 
six inches in diameter. When wagon- 
roads are made to the spot, as they soon 
will be, invalids will flock to these 
springs in July and August from the 
whole country. Already they are a 
favorite local resort, despite the hard 
climb over the mountains into the val- 
ley where they lie. 

The South Park is the most attrac- 
tive and most frequented of these ele- 
vated areas; and a good wagon-road 
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from Denver, branching out within the 
Park to all its various sections, and 
taverns and mining villages strung free- 
ly along one and through the other, in- 
vite the traveller to its easy enjoyment. 
Mount Lincoln, the great parent moun- 
tain of the parent range, stands at the 
northwestern angle of the Park, and 
may be ascended without too severe 
labor from the village of Montgomery. 
It is of the same height as the loftiest 
of Gray’s Peaks, and commands a like 
view. The connoisseurs in mountain 
views in Colorado dispute as to which 
summit offers the wider and grander 
prospect. Either view is grand enough, 
and one or other should be enjoyed by 
every visitor to Colorado. Our ascent 
of Lincoln was made amid contending 
torrents of rain, snow, hail, and sun- 
shine; and though the views we ob- 
tained were not so complete and satis- 
factory as those from Gray, the experi- 
ence was perhaps the grander, because 
of its variety, and the terrible impres- 
siveness of a storm on the mountain- 
tops, opening and closing long glimpses 
of ghastly worlds of rocks and snow 
below and all around us. 

The upper mountains of Colorado — 
at 11,000 and 12,0co0 feet — hold numer- 
ous pools and lakes, and not infrequent 
waterfalls ; a party, that made the as- 
cent of Long’s Peak for the first time 
last season, report nearly forty lakes in 
view at once; but the parks and lower 
ranges offer them but rarely. A day’s 
ride, in saddle or wagon, out of South 
Park over into the valley of the Upper 
Arkansas, where various new beauties 
of scenery await the explorer, will carry 
us into the presence of the Twin Lakes, 
as beautifully lying sheets of water as 
mountains ever guarded or sun shone 
on. They are of kindred character 
with the Cumberland lakes of England, 
the Swiss and Italian lakes, and those 
of Tahoe and Donner in the California 
Sierra Nevada, which are among the 
sweet revelations of the Pacific Rail- 
road. The Twin Lakes will be one of 
the specialties when the world goes to 
Colorado for its summer vacations. 

The tree life of the Rocky Mountains 
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is meagre; pines and firs and aspens 
(or cottonwood) make up its catalogue ; 
nor are these so abundant or so rich in 
size or beauty as to challenge special 
attention. They grow in greatest lux- 
uriance at elevations of from eight to 
eleven thousand feet, and the timber 
line does not cease till nearly twelve 
thousand feet is reached. A silver-fir 
or spruce is the one charm among the 
trees. But the flora is more varied 
and more beautiful ; Dr. Parry reports 
one hundred and forty-one different 
species in these higher mountains, 
eighty-four of which are peculiar to 
them ; and I can report that nowhere 
else have I gathered such wealth, in 
glory of color and perfection and num- 
bers, of fringed gentians, harebells, 
painter’s brush, buttercups, larkspurs, 
child sunflowers, dandelions, and col- 
umbines, as on these eight and ten 
thousand feet high hillsides, or in little 
nooks of grass and grove still higher. 
Blue and yellow are the dominant col- 
ors; but the reds flame out in the 
painter’s brush and the kernel of the 
sunflowers, like beacons of light amid 
darkness. With much lacking in de- 
tails of beauty and interest, that are 
found in the country life of New Eng- 
land and the Middle States, as in Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado more than redeems 
herself by the charm of her atmosphere 
and the magnificent majesty of her 
mountains and her plains. These are 
her title to supremacy,— her claim to 
be to America what Switzerland is to 
Europe. 

But I cannot hope my Pacific Rail- 
road travellers will give more than 
seven or ten days to Colorado, —an 
appetizer for a future summer’s feast, — 
and I rely on the patriotic and thrifty 
citizens of Denver and Georgetown to 
perfect some arrangements, by which, 
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in that time, they may get a fair glimpse 
of its grand and rare specialties of 
mountain ranges and enfolded parks, 
and a share in the enjoyment they of- 
fer. A ride up through the mountains 
by Boulder Creek or South Clear Creek 
valleys, on to the head of the latter 
above Empire or at Georgetown; the 
ascent of Gray or Lincoln; and a peep 
into and a cut across the South Park, 
with two or three nights in camp, and 
a halfday’s trout-fishing, — these I 
consider essential; and under good 
guidance they may all be had within 
the time mentioned. Ascending Gray’s 
Peaks from Georgetown, I should rec- 
ommend going down on the other side, 
and a night’s camp on the Snake’ Riv- 
er; thence to the junction of the Snake, 
the Blue, and Ten Mile Creek; up the 
Blue to Breckinridge ; over the Breck- 
inridge Pass into South Park at Ham- 
ilton or Fairplay ; and thence, if there 
is not time for Lincoln or the Arkansas 
Lakes, across the Park and out to 
Denver by Turkey Creek Canyon and 
the Plains. All this could be put into 
seven days from Denver, though ten 
would be better; but through lack of a 
wagon-road from Georgetown over to 
Snake River, it would have to be done 
in part or altogether in the saddle. 
Hotels could be reached for all but one 
or two nights ; but these may be made, 
with fortunate camping-ground, choice 
companions, and plenty of blankets and 
firewood, the most memorable and hap- 
py of the whole week. 

With such experience as this, we go 
back to the railroad at Cheyenne, with 
a new sense of the greatness of Amer- 
ica, with a curious doubting wonder as 
to what can lie beyond, and with appe- 
tites that we shall probably have to go 
to Ford’s to satisfy, while waiting for 
our train for Salt Lake City. 
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HOULD the reader ever visit the 

south inlet of Racquette Lake, — 
one of the loveliest bits of water in the 
Adirondack wilderness, — at the lower 
end of the pool below the falls, on the 
left-hand side going up, he will see the 
charred remnants of a camp-fire. It 
was there that the following story was 
first told,—told, too, so graphically, 
with such vividness, that I found little 
difficulty, when writing it out from mem- 
mory two months later, in recalling 
the exact words of the narrator in al- 
most every instance. 


It was in the month of July, 1868, 
that John and I, having located our 
permanent camp on Constable’s Point, 
were lying off and on, as sailors say, 
about the lake, pushing our explora- 
tions on ali sides out of sheer love 
of novelty and abhorrence of idleness. 
We were returning, late one afternoon 
of a hot, sultry day, from a trip to Shedd 
Lake, —a lonely, out-of-the-way spot 
which few sportsmen have ever vis- 
ited,—and had reached the falls on 
South Inlet just after sunset. As we 
were getting short of venison, we decid- 
ed to lie by awhile and float down the 
river on our way to camp, in hope of 
meeting a deer. To this end we had 
gone ashore at this point, and, kindling 
a small fire, were waiting for denser 
darkness. We had barely started the 
blaze, when the tap of a carelessly han- 
dled paddle against the side of a boat 
warned us that we should soon have 
company, and in a moment two boats 

, glided around the curve below, and 
were headed directly toward our biw- 
ouac. The boats contained two gen- 
tlemen and their guides. We gave 
them a cordial, hunter-like greeting, 
and, lighting our pipes, were soon en- 
gaged in cheerful conversation, spiced 
with story-telling. It might have been 
‘some twenty minutes or more, when 
another boat, smaller than you ordina- 


rily see even on those waters, contain- 
ing only the paddler, came noiselessly 
around the bend below, and stood re- 
vealed in the reflection of the firelight. 
I chanced to be sitting in such a posi- 
tion as to command a full view of the 
curve in the river, or I should not have 
known of any approach, for the boat 
was so sharp and light, and he who 
urged it along so skilled at the paddle, 
that not a ripple, no, nor the sound of 
a drop of water falling from blade or 
shaft, betrayed the paddler’s presence. 
If there is anything over which I be- 
come enthusiastic, it is such a boat and 
such paddling. To see a boat of bark 
or cedar move through the water noise- 
lessly as a shadow drifts across a mead- 
ow, no jar or creak above, no gurgling 
of displaced water below, no whirling 
and rippling wake astern, is something 
bordering so nearly on the weird and , 
ghostly, that custom can never make 
it seem other than marvellous to me. 
Thus, as I sat half reclining, and saw 
that little shell come floating airily out 
of the darkness into the projection of 
the firelight, as a feather might come 
blown by the night-wind, I thought I 
had never seen a prettier or more fairy- 
like sight. None of the party save 
myself were so seated as to look down 
stream, and I wondered which of the 
three guides would first discover the 
presence of the approaching boat. 
Straight on it came. Light as a piece 
of finest cork it sat upon and glided 
over the surface of the river; no dip 
and roll, no drip of falling water as the 
paddle-shaft gently rose and sank. 
The paddler, whoever he might be, 
knew his art thoroughly. He sat erect 
and motionless. The turn of the wrists, 
and the easy elevation of his arms as 
he feathered his paddle, were the only 
movements visible. But for these the 
gazer might deem him a statue carved 
from the material of the boat, a mere 
inanimate part of it. I have boated 
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much in bark canoe and cedar shell 
alike, and John and I have stolen on 
many a camp that never knew our com- 
ing or our going, with paddles which 
touched the water as snow-flakes touch 
the earth ; and well I knew, as I sat 
gazing at this man, that not one boat- 
man, red man or white, in a hundred 
could handle a paddle like that. The 
quick ear of John, when the stranger 
was within thirty feet of the landing, 
detected the lightest possible touch of a 
lily-pad against the side of the boat as 
it just grazed it glancing by, and his 
“hist”? and sudden motion toward the 
river drew the attention of the whole 
surprised group thither. The boat 
glided to the sand so gently as barely 
to disturb a.grain, and the paddler, 
noiseless in all his movements, stepped 
ashore and entered our circle. 

“Well, stranger,” said John, “1 don’t 
know how long your fingers have pol- 
ished a paddle-shaft, but it is n’t every 
man who can push a boat up ten rods 
of open water within twenty feet of my 
back without my knowing it.” 

The stranger laughed pleasantly, and, 
without making any direct reply, lighted 
his pipe and joined in the conversa- 
tion. He was tall in stature, wiry, and 
bronzed. An ugly cicatrice stretched 
on the left side of his face from tem- 
ple almost down to chin. His eyes 
were dark gray, frank, and genial. I 
concluded at once that he was a gen- 
tleman, and had seen service. Before 
he joined us, we had been whiling 
away the time by story-telling, and 
John was at the very crisis of an ad- 
venture with a panther, when his quick 
ear detected the stranger’s approach. 
Explaining this to him, I told John 
to resume his story, which he did. 
Thus half an hour passed quickly, all 
of us relating some “experience.” At 
last I proposed that Mr. Roberts — 
for so we will call him—should enter- 
tain us; “and,” continued I, “if I am 
right in my surmise that you have seen 
service and been under fire, give us 
some adventure or incident which may 
have befallen you during the war.” 
He complied, and then and there, gen- 
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tle reader, I heard from his lips the 
story which, for the entertainment of 
friends, I afterward wrote out. It lefta 
deep impression upon all who heard it 
around our camp-fire under the pines 
that night; and from the mind of one 
I know has never been erased the im- 
pression made by the story which I 
have named 
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“Well,” said the stranger, as he 
loosened his belt and stretched himself 
in an easy, recumbent position, “it is 
not more than fair that I should throw 
something into the stock of common 
entertainment ; but the story I am to 
tell you is a sad one, and I fear will 
not add to the pleasure of the even- 
ing. As you desire it, however, and it 
comes in the line of the request that | 
would narrate some personal episode 
of the war, I will tell it, and trust the 
impression will not be altogether un- 
pleasant. 

“Tt was at the battle of Malvern Hill, 
—a battle where the carnage was more 
frightful, as it seems to me, than in any 
this side of the Alleghanies during the 
whole war, — that my story must begin. 
I was then serving as Major in the —th 
Massachusetts Regiment, —the old —th 
as we used to call it, — anda bloody time 
the boys had of it too. About 21. 4M. 


‘we had been sent out to skirmish along 


the edge of the wood in which, as our 
generals suspected, the Rebs lay mass- 
ing for a charge across the slope, upon 
the crest of which our army was posted. 
We had barely entered the underbrush 
when we met the heavy formations of 
Magruder in the very act of charging. 
Of course, our thin line of skirmishers 
was no impediment to those onrushing 
masses. They were on us and over us 
before we could get out of the way. I 
do not think that half of those running, 
screaming masses of men ever knew 
that they had passed over the remnants 
of as plucky a regiment as ever came 
out of the old Bay State. But many of 
the boys had good reason to remember 
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that afternoon at the base of Malvern 
Hill, and I among the number; for 
when the last line of Rebs had passed 
over me, 1 was left amid the bushes 
with the breath nearly trampled out of 
me, and an ugly bayonet-gash through 
my thigh ; and mighty little consolation 
was it for me at that moment to see the 
fellow who run me through lying stark 
dead at my side, with a bullet-hole in 
his head, his shock of coarse black hair 
matted with blood, and his stony eyes 
looking into mine. Well, I bandaged up 
my limb the best I might, and started to 
crawl away, for our batteries had opened, 
and the grape and canister that came 
hurtling down the slope passed but a 
few feet over my head. It was slow and 
painful work, as you can imagine, but 
‘at last, by dint of perseverance, I had 
dragged myself away to the left of the 
direct range of the batteries, and, creep- 
ing to the verge of the wood, looked off 
over the green slope. I understood by 
the crash and roar of the guns, the yells 
and cheers of the men, and that hoarse 
murmur which those who have been in 
battle know, but which I cannot describe 
in words, that there was hot work going 
on out there; but never have I seen, no, 
not in that three days’ desperate mélée 
at the Wilderness, nor at that terrific re- 
pulse we had at Cold Harbor, such ab- 
solute slaughter.as I saw that afternoon 
on the green slope of Malvern Hill. The 
guns of the entire army were massed 
on the crest, and thirty thousand of our 
infantry lay, musket in hand, in front. 
For eight hundred yards the hill sank 
in easy declension to the wood, and 
across this smooth expanse the Rebs 
must charge to reach our lines. It was 
nothing short of downright insanity to 
order men to charge that hill; and so 
his generals told Lee, but he would not 
listen to reason that day, and so he sent 
regiment after regiment, and brigade 
after brigade, and division after division, 
to certain death. Talk about Grant's 
disregard of human life, his effort at 
Cold Harbor —and I ought to know, 
for I gota minie in my shoulder that 
day — was hopeful and easy work to 
what Lee laid on Hill’s and Magruder’s 
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divisions at Malvern. It was at the 
close of the second charge, when the 
yelling mass reeled back from before 
the blaze of those sixty guns and thirty 
thousand rifles, even as they began to 
break and fly backward toward the 
woods, that I saw from the spot where 
I lay a riderless horse break out of the 
confused and flying mass, and, with 
mane and tail erect and spreading nos- 
tril, come dashing obliquely down the 
slope. Over fallen steeds and heaps of 
the dead she leaped with a motion as 
airy as that of the flying fox when, fresh 
and unjaded, he leads away from the 
hounds, whose sudden cry has broken 
him off from hunting mice amid the bogs 
of the meadow. So this riderless horse 
came vaulting along. . Now from my 
earliest boyhood I have had what 
horsemen call a ‘weakness’ for horses. 
Only give me a colt of wild, irregular 
temper and fierce blood to tame, and 
I am perfectly happy. Never did lash 
of mine, singing with cruel sound 
through the air, fall on such a colt’s 
soft hide. Never did yell or kick send 
his hot blood from heart to head delug- 
ing his sensitive brain with fiery cur- 
rents, driving him to frenzy or blinding 
him with fear; but touches, soft and 
gentle as a woman's, caressing words, 
and oats given from the open palm, 
and unfailing kindness, were the means 
I used to ‘subjugate’ him. Sweet 
subjugation, both to him who subdues 
and to him who yields! The wild, 
unmannerly, and unmanageable colt, 
the fear of horsemen the country 
round, finding in you, not an enemy 
but a friend, receiving his daily food 
from you, and all those little ‘nothings ’ 
which go as far with a horse as a wo- 
man, to win and retain affection, grows 
to look upon you as his protector and 
friend, and testifies in countless ways 
his fondness for you. So when I saw 
this horse, with action so free and mo- 
tion so graceful, amid that storm of bul- 
lets, my heart involuntarily went out to 
her, and my feelings rose higher and 
higher at every leap she took from 
amid the whirlwind of fire and lead. 
And as she plunged at last over a little 
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hillock out of range and came ca- 
reering toward me as only a riderless 
horse might come, her head flung wildly 
from side to side, her nostrils widely 
spread, her flank and shoulders flecked 
with foam, her eye dilating, I forgot my 
wound and all the wild roar of battle, 
and, lifting myself involuntarily to a 
sitting posture as she swept grandly by, 
gave her a ringing cheer. 

“Perhaps in the sound of a human 
voice of happy mood amid the awful 
din she recognized a resemblance to the 
voice of him whose blood moistened her 
shoulders and was even yet dripping 
from saddle and housings. Be that as it 
may, no sooner had my voice sounded 
than she flung her head with a proud 
upward movement into the air, swerved 
sharply to the left, neighed as she might 
to a master at morning from her stall, 
and came trotting directly up to where 
I lay, and, pausing, looked down upon 
me as it were in compassion. I spoke 
again, and stretched out my hand ca- 
ressingly. She pricked her ears, took 
a step forward and lowered her nose 
until it came in contact with my palm. 
Never did I fondle anything more ten- 
derly, never did I see an animal which 
seemed to so court and appreciate hu- 
man tenderness as that beautiful mare. 
I say ‘beautiful.’ No other word might 
describe her. Never will her image 
fade from my memory while memory 
lasts. 

“In weight she might have turned, 
when well conditioned, nine hundred 
and fifty pounds. In color she was a 
dark chestnut, with a velvety depth 
and soft look about the hair indescrib- 
ably rich and elegant. Many a time 
have I heard ladies dispute the shade 
and hue of her plush-like coat as they 
ran their white, jewelled fingers through 
her silken hair. Her body was round 
in the barrel, and perfectly symmetri- 
cal. She was wide in the haunches, 
without projection of the hip-bones, up- 
on which the shorter ribs seemed to 
lap. High in the withers as she was, 
the line of her back and neck perfectly 
curved, while her deep, oblique shoul- 
ders and long thick fore-arm, ridgy 
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with swelling sinews, suggesting the 
perfection of stride and power. Her 
knees across the pan were wide, the 
cannon-bone below them short and 
thin; the pasterns long and sloping; 
her hoofs round, dark, shiny, and welll 
set on. Her mane was a shade darker 
than her coat, fine and thin, as a thor- 
oughbred’s always is whose blood is 
without taint or cross. Her ear was 
thin, sharply pointed, delicately curved, 
nearly black around the borders, and as 
tremulous as the leaves of an aspen. 
Her neck rose from the withers to the 
head in perfect curvature, hard, devoid 
of fat, and well cut up under the chops. 
Her nostrils were full, very full, and 
thin almost as parchment. The eyes, 
from which tears might fall or fire 
flash, were well brought out, soft as 
a gazelle’s, almost human in their in- 
telligence, while over the small bony 
head, over neck and shoulders, yea, 
over the whole body and clean down 
to the hoofs, the veins stood out as if 
the skin were but tissue-paper against 
which the warm blood pressed, and 
which it might at any moment burst 
‘A perfect animal,’ I said 
to myself, as I lay looking her over, — 
‘an animal which might have been 
born from the wind and the sunshine, 
so cheerful and so swift she seems ; 
an animal which a man would present 
as his choicest gift to the woman he 
loved, and yet one which that woman, 
wife or lady-love, would give him te 
ride when honor and life depended on 
bottom and speed.’ 

“ All that afternoon the heautifal mare 
stood over me, while away to the right 
of us the hoarse tide of battle flowed 
and ebbed. What charm, what de- 
lusion of memory, held her there? 
Was my face to her as the face of 
her dead master, sleeping a sleep from 
which not even the wildest roar of 
battle, no, nor her cheerful neigh at 
morning, would ever wake him? Or is 
there in animals some instinct, answer- 
ing to our intuition, only more potent, 
which tells them whom to trust and 
whom to avoid? I know not, and yet 
some such sense they may have, they 
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must have; or else why should this 
mare so fearlessly attach herself to me? 
By what process of reason or instinct I 
know not, but there she chose me for 
her master; for when some of my men 
at dusk came searching, and found me, 
and, laying me on a stretcher, started 
toward our lines, the mare, uncom- 
pelled, of her own free will, followed at 
my side; and all through that stormy 
night of wind and rain, as my men 
struggled along through the mud and 
mire toward Harrison’s Landing, the 
mare followed, and ever after, until she 
died, was with me, and was mine, and 
I, so far as man might be, was hers. I 
named her Gulnare. 

“ As quickly as my wound permitted, 
I was transported to Washington, whith- 
er I took the mare with me. Her fond- 
ness for me grew daily, and soon be- 
came so marked as to cause universal 
comment. I had her boarded while in 
Washington at the corner of — Street 
and —— Avenue. The groom had in- 
structions to lead her around to the 
window against which was my bed, at 
the hospital, twice every day, so that 
by opening the sash I might reach out 
my hand and pet her. But the second 
day, no sooner had she reached the 
street, than she broke suddenly from 
the groom and dashed away at full 
speed. I was lying, bolstered up in 
bed, reading, when I heard the rush of 
flying feet, and in an instant, with a 
loud, joyful neigh, she checked herself 
in front of my window. And when the 
nurse lifted the sash, the beautiful crea- 
ture thrust her head through the aper- 
ture, and rubbed her nose against my 
shoulder like a dog. I am not ashamed 
to say that I put both my arms around 
her neck, and, burying my face in her 
silken mane, kissed her again and 
again. Wounded, weak, and away from 
home, with only strangers to wait upon 
me, and scant service at that, the affec- 
tion of this lovely creature for me, so 
tender and touching, seemed almost hu- 
man, and my heart went out to her be- 
yond any power of expression, as to the 
only being, of all the thousands around 
me, who thought of me and loved me. 
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Shortly after her appearance at my win- 
dow, the groom, who had divined where 
he should find her, came into the yard. 
But she would not allow him to come 
near her, much less touch her. If he 
tried to approach she would lash out at 
him with her heels most spitefully, and 
then, laying back her ears and opening 
her mouth savagely, would make a 
short dash at him, and, as the terrified 
African disappeared around the corner 
of the hospital, she would wheel, and, 
with a face bright as a happy child’s, 
come trotting to the window for me to 
pet her. I shouted to the groom to go 
back to the stable, for I had no doubt 
but that she would return to her stall 
when I closed the window. Rejoiced 
at the permission, he departed. After 
some thirty minutes, the last ten of 
which she was standing with her slim, 
delicate head in my lap, while I braided 
her foretop and combed out her silk- 
en mane, I lifted her head, and, patting 
her softly on either cheek, told her that 
she must ‘go.’ I gently pushed her 
head out of the window and closed it, 
and then, holding up my hand, with the 
palm turned toward her, charged her, 
making the appropriate motion, to ‘go 
away right straight back to her stable.’ 
For a moment she stood looking stead-- 
ily at me, with an indescribable expres- 
sion of hesitation and surprise in her 
clear, liquid eyes, and then, turning lin- 
geringly, walked slowly out of the yard. 

“ Twice a day for nearlya month, while 
I lay in the hospital, did Gulnare visit 
me. At the appointed hour the groom 
would slip her headstal!, and, without a 
word of command, she would dart out 
of the stable, and, with her long, leop- 
ard-like lope, go sweeping down the 
street and come dashing into the hos- 
pital yard, checking herself with the 
same glad neigh at my window; nor 
did she ever once fail, at the closing of 
the sash, to return directly to her stall. 
The groom informed me that every 
morning and evening, when the hour of 
her visit drew near, she would begin to 
chafe and worry, and, by pawing and 
pulling at the halter, advertise him that 
it was time for her to be released. 
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“ But of all exhibitions of happiness, 
either by beast or man, hers was the 
most positive on that afternoon when, 
racing into the yard, she found me lean- 
ing on a crutch outside the hospital 
building. The whole corps of nurses 
came to the doors, and all the poor fel- 
lows that could move themselves, — for 
Gulnare had become an universal fa- 
vorite, and the boys looked for her 
daily visits nearly, if not quite, as ar- 
dently as I did,—crawled to the win- 
dows to see her. What gladness was 
expressed in every movement! She 
would come prancing toward me, head 
and tail erect, and, pausing, rub her 
head against my shoulder, while I pat- 
ted her glossy neck; then suddenly, 
with a sidewise spring, she would break 
away, and with her long tail elevated 
until her magnificent brush, fine and 
silken as the golden hair of a blonde, 
fell in a great spray on either flank, 
and her head curved to its proudest 
arch, pace around me with that high ac- 
tion and springing step peculiar to the 
thoroughbred. Then like a flash, drop- 
ping her brush and laying back her ears 
and stretching her nose straight out, she 
would speed away with that quick, ner- 
vous, low-lying action which marks the 
rush of racers, when side by side and 
nose to nose lapping each other, with 
the roar of cheers on either hand and 
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straining up the home stretch. Return- 
ing from one of these arrowy flights, she 
would come curvetting back, now pacing 
sidewise as on parade, now dashing her 
hind feet high into the air, and anon 
vaulting up and springing through the 
air, with legs well under her, as if in 
the act of taking a five-barred gate, and 
finally would approach and stand happy 
in her reward, — my caress. 

“ The war, at last, was over. Gulnare 
and I were in at the death with Sher- 
idan at the Five Forks. Together we 
had shared the pageant at Richmond 
and Washington, and never had I 
seen her in better spirits than on that 
day at the capital. It was a sight in- 
deed, to see her as she came down 
Pennsylvania Avenue. If the trium- 
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phant procession had been all in her 
honor and mine, she could not have 
moved with greater grace and pride. 
With dilating eye and tremulous ear, 
ceaselessly champing her bit, her heated 
blood bringing out the magnificent lace- 
work of veins over her entire body, 
now and then pausing, and with a 
snort gathering herself back upon her 
haunches as for a mighty leap, while 
she shook the froth from her bits, she 
moved with a high, prancing step down 
the magnificent street, the admired of 
all beholders. Cheer after cheer was 
given, huzza after huzza rang out over 
her head from roofs and balcony, bou- 
quet after bouquet was launched by fair 
and enthusiastic admirers. before her ; 
and yet, amid the crash and swell of 
music, the cheering and tumult, so gen- 
tle and manageable was she, that, though 
I could feel her frame creep and trem- 
ble under me as she moved through 
that whirlwind of excitement, no check 
or curb was needed, and the bridle- 
lines —the same she wore when she 
came to me at Malvern Hill —lay un- 
lifted on the pommel of the saddle. 
Never before had I seen her so grand- 
ly herself. Never before had the fire 
and energy, the grace and gentleness, 
of her blood so revealed themselves. 
This was the day and the event she 
needed. And all the royalty of her an- 
cestral breed, —a race of equine kings, 
— flowing as without taint or cross from 
him that was the pride and wealth of 
the whole tribe of desert rangers, ex- 
pressed itself in her. I need not say 
that I shared her mood. I sympa- 
thized in her every step. I entered 
into all her royal humors. I patted her 
neck and spoke loving and cheerful 
words to her. I called her my beauty, 
my pride, my pet. And did she not 
understand me? Every word! Else 
why that listening ear turned back to 
catch my softest whisper; why the re- 
sponsive quiver through the frame, and 
the low, happy neigh? ‘ Well,’ I ex- 
claimed, as I leaped from her back at 
the close of the review,— alas! that 
words spoken in lightest mood should 
portend so much! — ‘well, Gulnare 
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if you should die, your life has had its 
triumph. The nation itself, through 
its admiring capital, has paid tribute to 
your beauty, and death can never rob 
you of your fame.’ And I patted her 
moist neck and foam-flecked shoulders, 
while the grooms were busy with head 
and loins. 

“That night our brigade made its biv- 
ouac just over Long Bridge, almost on 
the identical spot where four years be- 
fore I had camped my company of three 
months’ volunteers. With what experi- 
ences of march and battle were those 
four years filled! For three of these 
years Gulnare had been my constant 
companion. With me she had shared 
my tent, and not rarely my rations, for 
in appetite she was truly human, and 
my steward always counted her as one 
of our ‘mess.’ Twice had she been 
wounded, — once at Fredericksburg, 
through the thigh ; and once at Cold 
Harbor, where a piece of shell tore 
away a part of her scalp. So com- 
pletely did it stun her, that for some 
moments | thought her dead, but to my 
great joy she shortly recovered her 
senses. I had the wound carefully 
dressed by our brigade surgeon, from 
whose care she came in a month with 
the edges of the wound so nicely unit- 
ed that the eye could with difficulty 
detect the scar. This night, as usual, 
she lay at my side, her head almost 
touching mine. Never before, unless 
when on a raid and in face of the 
enemy, had I seen her so uneasy. Her 
movements during the night compelled 
wakefulness on my part. The sky was 
cloudless, and in the dim light I lay and 
watched her. Now she would stretch 
herself at full length, and rub her head 
on the ground. Then she would start 
up, and, sitting on her haunches, like a 
dog, lift one fore leg and paw her neck 
and ears. Anon she would rise to her 
feet and shake herself, walk off a few 
rods, return and lie down again by my 
side. I did not know what to make of 
it, unless the excitement of the day had 
been too much for her sensitive nerves. 
I spoke to her kindly and petted her. 
In response she would rub her nose 
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against me, and lick my hand with her 
tongue —a peculiar habit of hers — like 
adog. As I was passing my hand over 
her head, I discovered that it was hot, 
and the thought of the old wound flashed 
into my mind, with a momentary fear 
that something might be wrong about 
her brain, but after thinking it over I 
dismissed it as incredible. Still I was 
alarmed. I knew that something was 
amiss, and I rejoiced at the thought 
that I should soon be at home where she 
could have quiet, and, if need be, the best 
of nursing. At length the morning 
dawned, and the mare and I took our 
last meal together on Southern soil, — 
the last we ever took together. The 
brigade was formed in line for the 
last time, and as I rode down the 
front to review the boys, she moved 
with all her old battle grace and power. 
Only now and then, by a shake of the 
head, was I reminded of her actions 
during the night. I said a few words 
of farewell to the men whom I had led 
so often to battle, with whom I had 
shared perils not a few, and by whom, 
as I had reason to think, I was loved, 
and then gave, with a voice slightly 
unsteady, the last order they would ever 
receive from me: ‘ Brigade, Attention, 
Ready to break ranks, Break Ranks? 
The order was obeyed. But ere they 
scattered, moved by a common impulse, 
they gave first three cheers for me, and 
then, with the same heartiness and even 
more power, three,cheers for Gulnare. 
And she, standing there, looking with 
her bright, cheerful countenance full at 
the men, pawing with her fore feet, 
alternately, the ground, seemed to un- 
derstand the compliment; for no soon- 
er had the cheering died away than 
she arched her neck to its proudest 
curve, lifted her thin, delicate head in- 
to the air, and gave a short, joyful neigh. 

“ My arrangements for transporting 
her had been made by a friend the day 
before. A large, roomy car had been 
secured, its floor strewn with bright, 
clean straw, a bucket and a bag of 
oats provided, and everything done for 
her comfort. The car was to be at- 
tached to the through express, in con- 
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sideration of fifty dollars extra, which 
I gladly paid, because of the greater 
rapidity with which it enabled me to 
make my journey. As the brigade 
broke up into groups, I glanced at my 
watch and saw that I had barely time 
to reach the cars before they started. 
I shook the reins upon her neck, and 
with a plunge, stariled at the energy 
of my signal, away she flew. What a 
stride she had! What an elastic spring ! 
She touched and left the earth as if 
her limbs were of spiral wire. When I 
reached the car my friend was standing 
in front of it, the gang-plank was ready, 
I leaped from the saddle and, running 
up the plank into the car, whistled to 
her ; and she, timid and hesitating, yet 
unwilling to be separated from me, 
crept slowly and cautiously up the steep 
incline and stood beside me. Inside I 
found a complete suit of flannel clothes 
with a blanket and, better than all, a 
lunch-basket. My friend explained that 
he had bought the clothes as he came 
down to the depot, thinking, as he said, 
‘that they would be much better than 
your regimentals,’ and suggested that 
I doff the one and don the other. To 
this I assented the more readily as I 
reflected that I would have to pass one 
night at least in the car, with no better 
bed than the straw under my feet. I 
had barely time to undress before the 
cars were coupled and started. I tossed 
the clothes to my friend with the in- 
junction to pack them in my trunk and 
express them on to me, and waved him 
my adieu. I arrayed myself in the nice, 
cool flannel and looked around. The 
thoughtfulness of my friend had antici- 
pated every want. An old cane-seated 
chair stood in one corner. The lunch- 
basket was large and well supplied. 
Amid the oats I found a dozen oranges, 
some bananas, anda package of real Ha- 
vana cigars. How I called down bless- 
ings on his thoughtful head as I took 
the chair and, lighting one of the fine- 
flavored figaros, gazed out on the fields 
past which we were gliding, yet wet 
with morning dew. As I sat dreamily 
admiring the beauty before me, Gul- 
nare came and, resting her head upon 
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my shoulder, seemed to share my mood. 
As I stroked her fine-haired, satin- 
like nose, recollection quickened and 
memories of our companionship in 
perils thronged into my mind. I rode 
again that midnight ride to Knoxville, 
when Burnside lay intrenched, desper- 
ately holding his own, waiting for news 
from Chattanooga of which I was the 
bearer, chosen by Grant himself be- 
cause of the reputation of my mare. 
What riding that was! We started, ten 
riders of us in all, each with the same 
message. I parted company the first 
hour out with all save one, an iron-gray 
stallion of Messenger blood. Jack 
Murdock rode him, who learned his 
horsemanship from buffalo and Indian 
hunting on the Plains, — not a bad 
school to graduate from. Ten miles 
out of Knoxville the gray, his flanks 
dripping with blood, plunged up abreast 
of the mare’s shoulders and fell dead; 
and Gulnare and I passed through the 
lines alone. JL had ridden the terrible 
race without whip or spur. With what 
scenes of blood and flight she would 
ever be associated ! And then I thought 
of home, unvisited for four long years, — 
that home I left a stripling, but to which 
I was returning a bronzed and brawny 
man. I thought of mother and Bob, — 
how they would admire her!—of old 
Ben, the family groom, and of that one 
who shall be nameless, whose picture I 
had so often shown to Gulnare as the 
likeness of her future mistress ; — had 
they not all heard of her, my beautiful 
mare, she who came to me from the 
smoke and whirlwind, my battle-gift ? 
How they would pat her soft, smooth 
sides, and tie her mane with ribbons, 
and feed her with all sweet things from 
open and caressing palm! And then I 
thought of one who might come after 
her to bear her name and repeat at 
least some portion of her beauty, —a 
horse honored and renowned the coun- 
try through, because of the transmission 
of the mother’s fame. 

“ About three o’clock in the afternoon 
a change came over Gulnare. I had fall- 
en asleep upon the straw, and she had 
come and awakened me with a touch 
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of her nose. The moment I started up 
I saw that something was the matter, 
Her eyes were dull and heavy. Never 
before had I seen the light go out of 
them. The rocking of the car as it 
went jumping and vibrating along 
seemed to irritate her. She began to 
rub her head against the side of the 
car. Touching it, I found that the skin 
over the brain was hot as fire. Her 
breathing grew rapidly louder and loud- 
er. Each breath was drawn with a 
kind of gasping effort. The lids with 
their silken fringe drooped wearily over 
the lustreless eyes. The head sank 
lower and lower, until the nose almost 
touched the floor. The ears, naturally 
so lively and erect, hung limp and wide- 
ly apart. The body was cold and 
senseless. A pinch elicited no motion. 
Even my voice was at last unheeded. 
To word and touch there came, for the 
first time in all our intercourse, no 
response. I knew as the symptoms 
spread what was the matter. The 
signs bore all one way. She was in 
the first stages of phrenitis, or inflamma- 
tion of the brain. In other words, wzy 
beautiful mare was going nad. 

“IT was well versed in the anatomy of 
the horse. Loving horses from my very 
childhood, there was little in veterinary 
practice with which I was not familiar. 
Instinctively, as soon as the symptoms 
had developed themselves, and I saw 
under what frightful disorder Gulnare 
was laboring, I put my hand into my 
pocket for my knife, in order to open a 
a vein. There was no knife there. 
Friends, I have met with many sur- 
prises. More than once in battle and 
scout have I been nigh death; but 
never did my blood desert my veins 
and settle so around the heart, never 
did such a sickening sensation possess 
me, as when, standing in that car with 
my beautiful mare before me marked 
with those horrible symptoms, I made 
that discovery. My knife, my sword, 
my pistols even, were with my suit in 
the care of my friend, two hundred 
miles away. Hastily, and with trem- 
bling fingers, I searched my clothes, the 
lunch-basket, my linen ; not even a pin 
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could I find. I shoved open the sliding 
door, and swung my hat and shouted, 
hoping to attract some brakeman’s at- 
tention. The train was thundering 
along at full speed, and none saw or 
heard me. I knew her stupor would 
not last long. A slight quivering of 
the lip, an occasional spasm running 
through the frame, told me too plainly 
that the stage of frenzy would soon 
begin. ‘My God,’ I exclaimed in de- 
spair, as I shut the door and turned 
toward her, ‘must I see you die, Gul- 
nare, when the opening of a vein would 
save you? Have you borne me, my 
pet, through all these years of peril, 
the icy chill of winter, the heat and 
torment of summer, and all the throng- 
ing dangers of a hundred bloody bat- 
tles, only to die torn by fierce agonies, 
when so near a peaceful home ?’ 

“But little time was given me to 
mourn. My life was soon to be in 
peril, and I must summon up the ut- 
most power of eye and limb to escape 
the violence of my frenzied mare. Did 
you ever see a mad horse when his 
madness is on him? Take your stand 
with me in that car, and you shall see 
what suffering a dumb creature can 
endure before it dies. In no malady 
does a horse suffer more than in phre- 
nitis, or inflammation of the brain. Pos- 
sibly in severe cases of colic, probably 
in rabies in its fiercest form, the pain 
is equally intense. These three are 
the most agonizing of all the diseases 
to which the noblest of animals is ex- 
posed. Had my pistols been with me, 
IT should then and there, with what- 
ever strength Heaven granted, have ta- 
ken my companion’s life, that she might 
be spared the suffering which was so soon 
to rack and wring her sensitive frame. 
A horse laboring under an attack of 
phrenitis is as violent as a horse can 
be. He is not ferocious as is one in a 
fit of rabies. He may kill his master, 
but he does it without design. There 
is in him no desire of mischief for its 
own sake, no cruel cunning, no strat- 
agem and malice. A rabid horse is 
conscious in every act and motion. He 
recognizes the man he destroys. There 
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is in him an insane deszre to kill, Not 
so with the phrenetic horse. He is 
unconscious in his violence. He sees 
and recognizes no one. There is no 
method or purpose in his madness. 
He kills without knowing it. 

“T knew what was coming. I could 
not jump out, that would be certain 
death. I must abide in the car, and 
take my chance of life. The car was for- 
tunately high, long, and roomy. 1 took 
my position in front of my horse, watch- 
ful, and ready to spring. Suddenly her 
lids, which had been closed, came open 
with a snap, as if an electric shock had 
passed through her, and the eyes, wild 
in their brightness, stared directly at 
me. And what eyes they were! The 
membrane grew red and redder until it 
was of the color of blood, standing out 
in frightful contrast with the transpar- 
ency of the cornea. The pupil grad- 
ually dilated until it seemed about to 
burst out of the socket. The nostrils, 
which had been sunken and motionless, 
quivered, swelled, and glowed. The 
respiration became short, quick, and 
gasping. The limp and drooping ears 
stiffened and stood erect, pricked sharp- 
ly forward, as if to catch the slightest 
sound. Spasms, as the car swerved and 
vibrated, ran along her frame. More 
horrid than all, the lips slowly contract- 
ed, and the white, sharp-edged teeth 
stood uncovered, giving an indescrib- 
able look of ferocity to the partially 
opened mouth. The car suddenly 
reeled as it dashed around a curve, 
swaying her almost off her feet, and, as 
a contortion shook her, she recovered 
herself, and, rearing upward as high as 
the car permitted, plunged directly at 
me. I was expecting the movement, 
and dodged. Then followed exhibi- 
tions of pain which I pray God I may 
never see again. Time and again did 
she dash herself upon the floor, and 
roll over and over, lashing out with her 
feet in all directions. Pausing a mo- 
ment, she would stretch her body to its 
extreme length, and, lying upon her 
side, pound the floor with her head as 
if it were a maul. Then like a flash 
she would leap to her feet, and whirl 
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round and round until from very giddi- 
ness she would stagger and fall. She 
would lay hold of the straw with her 
teeth, and shake it as a dog shakes a 
struggling woodchuck ; then dashing it 
from her mouth, she would seize hold 
of her own sides, and rend _ herself. 
Springing up, she would rush against 
the end of the car, falling all in a heap 
from the violence of the concussion. 
For some fifteen minutes without inter- 
mission the frenzy lasted. I was nearly 
exhausted. My efforts to avoid her 
mad rushes, the terrible tension of my 
nervous system produced by the spec- 
tacle of such exquisite and prolonged 
suffering, were weakening me beyond 
what I should have thought it possible 
an hour before for anything to weaken 
me. In fact, I felt my strength leaving 
me. A terror such as I had never yet 
felt was taking possession of my mind. 
I sickened at the sight before me, and 
at the thought of agonies yet to come. 
“My God,’ I exclaimed, ‘must I be 
killed by my own horse in this miser- 
able car!’ Even as I spoke the end 
came. The mare raised herself until 
her shoulders touched the roof, then 
dashed her body upon the floor with a 
violence which threatened the stout 
frame beneath her. I leaned, panting 
and exhausted, against the side of the 
car. Gulnare did not stir, She lay 
motionless, her breath coming and go- 
ing in lessening respirations. I tot- 
tered toward her, and, as I stood above 
her, my ear detected a low gurgling 
sound. I cannot describe the feeling 
that followed. Joy and grief contended 
within me. I knew the meaning of that 
sound. Gulnare, in her frenzied vio- 
lence, had broken a blood-vessel, and 
was bleeding internally. Pain and life 
were passing away together. I knelt 
down by her side. I laid my head 
upon her shoulders, and sobbed aloud. 
Her body moved a little beneath me. 
I crawled forward, and lifted her beau- 
tiful head into my lap. O, for one more 
sign of recognition before she died! I 
smoothed the tangled masses of her 
mane. I wiped, with a fragment of my 
coat, torn in the struggle, the blood 
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which oozed from her nostril. . I called 
her by name. My desire was granted. 
In a moment Gulnare opened her eyes. 
The redness of frenzy had passed out 
of them. She saw and recognized me. 
I spoke again. Her eye lighted a mo- 
ment with the old and intelligent look 
of love. Her ear moved. Her nostril 
quivered slightly as she strove to neigh. 
The effort was in vain. Her love was 
greater than her strength. She moved 
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her head a little, as if she would be 
nearer me, looked once more with her 
clear eyes into my face, breathed a long 
breath, straightened her shapely limbs, 
and died. And there, holding the head 
of my dead mare in my lap, while the 
great warm tears fell one after another 
down my cheeks, I sat until the sun 
went down, the shadows darkened in 
the car, and night drew her mantle, col- 
ored like my grief, over the world.” 


FO-DAY:. 


H, real Thing of bloom and breath, 
T cannot love you while you stay. 
Put on the dim, still charm of death, 
Fade to a phantom, float away, 
And let me call you Yesterday ! 


Let empty flower-dust at my feet 
Remind me of the buds you wear ; 
Let the bird’s quiet show how sweet 
The far-off singing made the air; 
And let your dew through frost look fair. 


In mourning you I shall rejoice. . 
Go: for the bitter word may be 

A music—in the vanished voice ; 
And on the dead face I may see 
How bright its frown has been to me. 


Then in the haunted grass I’li sit, 
Half tearful in your withered place, 
And watch your lovely shadow flit 
Across To-morrow’s sunny face, 
And vex her with your perfect grace. 


So, real Thing of bloom and breath, 
I weary of you while you stay; 
Put on the dim, still charm of death, 
Fade to a phantom, float away, 
And let me call you Yesterday ! 
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NOTE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY :— 


Sir, — In the Atlantic Monthly for Feb- 
ruary of the present year, in a paper entitled 
“The New Education,” I find some state- 
ments relating to the Lawrence Scientific 
School which require correction. I have 
the best authority for saying that it is not 
true that “the assistants in the Museum of 
Zoélogy help to swell the number of stu- 
dents enrolled upon the Catalogue.” Stu- 
dents of Zodlogy are sometimes also assist- 
ants to Professor Agassiz, and their names 
appear on the Catalogue of right as stu- 
dents. It has xo¢ been the practice — for 
the last five years at least —to admit stu- 
dents to the Chemical Department without 
requiring any previous knowledge of chem- 
istry. On the contrary, no person has been 
admitted without a knowledge of that sci- 
ence sufficiently thorough to enable him to 
begin the prescribed laboratory course, and 
many students have been rejected for want 
of such preparation. ‘The examinations in 
mathematics for admission to the Depart- 
ment of Engineering are notoriously rigid. 
With respect to the ‘elasticity ” of the rule 
regarding the age of admission, it will be 
sufficignt to state that, of eighty-seven stu- 
dents who have entered the Chemical De- 
partment during the past five years, — or, 
more precisely, from August 15, 1863, to 
February to, 1869, — but eight were under 
eighteen years of age, and all but one of 
these were in their eighteenth year. In the 
Department of Engineering one hundred 
and twenty students have entered during 
the same interval of time, of whom fifteen 
were not cighteen years of age. It is not 
true that the degree of Bachelor of Science 
may be conferred upon a young man who 
has studied nothing but chemistry or nothing 


but engineering. An examination in the 
French and German languages must be 
passed before graduation in the Chemical 
Department, and in the French language 
before graduation in Engineering. More 
than this is not necessary to obtain the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Berlin. With respect to 
the alleged ‘‘narrowness” of the range of 
study, it may be answered that all special 
studies are liable to the same charge. The 
range of study in the Medical, Law, and 
Divinity Schools is also narrow, because 
special. So far as my observation goes, the 
students who apply for admission to the 
Lawrence Scientific School are, as a class, 
better educated than the average law or 
medical student. In the greater number 
of cases, students in the Chemical Depart- 
ment pursue also the study of mineralogy, 
and attend various lectures in the Univer- 
sity and undergraduate courses. Perhaps 
a single statement as to the results of the 
system adopted at the Lawrence Scientific 
School will prove the best answer to hostile 
criticism, Since the foundation of the 
school, fifty-eight persons, who have for a 
longer or shorter time pursued their stud- 
ies in it, have obtained professorships in 
colleges, or held professorships while stu- 


dents. To this number must be added 
fifteen assistants virtually, though not 
nominally, professors. Finally, of the 


thirteen professors in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in the interest 
of which the paper on the New Educa- 
tion appears to have been written, nine 
are graduates of the Lawrence Scientific 
School. 


WOLCOTT GIBBS, 
Rumford Professor in Harvard University. 


CameripGE, Feb. 19, 1869. 
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REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


Memoirs of Service afloat during the War 
between the States. By ADMIRAL Ra- 
PHAEL SEMMES, of the late Confederate 
States Navy. Baltimore: Kelby, Piet, 
& Co. 


AN ingenious nobleman of La Mancha, 
whom a low mercenary scribbler of his 
time attempted to turn into ridicule, had a 
gift of beholding the encounter of Christian 
knights and Paynim giants in very ordinary 
fisticuffs or no fisticuffs at all; and in his 
mind the opposing forces of life simplified 
themselves into chivalry and its adversa- 
ries. This gave the nobleman the greatest 
comfort while he lived; and if Admiral 
Semmes, instead of Cervantes, had had 
the writing of his history, we should no 
doubt have been led to believe it was 
his supreme satisfaction in death. Ad- 
miral Semmes we are sure will go down 
to the grave in a persuasion similar to that 
of the nobleman of La Mancha; and we 
suspect that he keeps an epitaph written 
to the effect that in junketing from port to 
port, and to and fro about the high seas, 
burning merchantmen and taking  chro- 
nometers, he was a Cavalier fighting the 
Puritans. The idea possesses him through- 
out the book; the Cavalier and the Puritan 
cannot live in peace, he tells us; Captain 
Maury in his treason was a Southern gen- 
tleman, and not a Puritan; the Puritan is 
at last in the city of the Cavalier when the 
Federal army enters Richmond ; Jefferson 
Davis was “ the Cavalier endowed by nature 
with the instincts and refinements of the 
gentleman,” and his foes “ were of the race 
of the Roundheads, to whom all such in- 
stincts and refinements were offensive.” In 
fine, “the New England Puritan, so far as 
we may judge him by the traits which have 
been developed in him during and since the 
war, .. .. With all his pretensions to learn- 
ing, and amid all the appliances of civiliza- 
tion by which he has surrounded himself, 
is still the same old Plymouth Rock man 
that his ancestor was, three centuries ago. 
He is the same gloomy, saturnine fanatic ; 
he has the same impatience of other men’s 
opinions, and he is the same vindictive 
tyrant that he was when he expelled Roger 
Williams from his dominions,” 


This is pretty, it is even flattering, but 
we fear it is not like; for, without indulging 
a vain regret, we are persuaded that if the 
Puritan still lived, our author would scarcely 
have survivéd to produce the present his- 
tory; and upon the same ground we must 
express a doubt whether Admiral Semmes’s 
adversaries were in any considerable num- 
ber Saracens or Vandals. We say this 
without fear of shattering his illusion, which 
is a fine bit of poetry in itself, and lends its 
own charm to his pages. An air of ro- 
mance, caught from Captain Marryat’s ele- 
gant novels, mingles with his pleasant fal- 
lacy, and we have a book often as gallant 
in sentiment, as patrician and haughty in 
tone, as a young girl could desire, and as 
beauteous in diction as an old girl would 
have made it. The Admiral is a friend to 
the apostrophic form of narration, and uses 
it with an effect which can be appreciated 
only by those who have tried the apos- 
trophe, and learnt from a sad experience 
how hard it is to manage. ‘‘ Alas! poor 
Louisiana,” he sighs, in sailing away from 
her coasts, “ once the seat of wealth and of 
a gay and refined hospitality, thy manorial 
residences are deserted and in decay, or 
have been levelled by the torch of the in- 
cendiary ; thy fruitful fields that were cul- 
tivated by the contented laborer, who whis- 
tled his merriment to his lazy plough, have 
been given to the jungle ; thy fair daughters 
have been insulted by the coarse and rude 
Vandal; and even thy liberties have been 
given in charge of thy freedmen; and all 
this because thou wouldst thyself be free!” 
In a style like this, which is cavalier, and 
gentlemanly, and everything that is high- 
toned, we see what a blow letters received 
in the overthrow of the Confederacy. The 
South’ has not only a lost cause, but a 
lost literature to lament ; for when Admiral 
Semmes and his generation have passed 
away, who will have the daring to present 
such a picture as that of the fruitful fields 
cultivated by the lazy plough of the con- 
tented laborer, or of a State’deprived of her 
liberties when struggling to be free, and 
given over to the power of her freedmen? 
Nothing can compensate for the suppres- 
sion of this heroic strain, or notes like these 
in which-he hails a famous Spanish city :— 
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* ¢ Fair Cadiz rising o’er the dark blue sea !” 
as Byron calls thee, thou art indeed lovely! 
with thy white Moresque-looking houses, 
and gayly curtained balconies, thy church 
domes which carry us back in architecture 
a thousand years, and thy harbor thronged 
with shipping. Once the Gades of the 
Pheenician, now the Cadiz of the nineteenth 
century, thou art perhaps the only living 
city that canst run thy record so far back 
into the past.” . 

It is hard to believe that a city thus 
handsomely saluted, whose history even is 
turned into apostrophe, could have it in her 
to become the scene of so much vexation to 
Admiral Semmes as Cadiz did. But at Cadiz 
he was subjected to every annoyance: the 
authorities were vulgar fellows, trembling 
for the loss of Yankee trade and favor ; and 
here, as elsewhere, throughout the domin- 
ions of warm, romantic Spain, they treated 
Admiral Semmes with as little courtesy 
as possibie. Here also continued that 
unchivalrousness with which the Amer- 
ican consuls invariably acted towards him. 
Unchivalrousness may be said to be the 
chief quality of the consular mind, and 
it was the more pity Admiral Semmes 
should have to do with such people, be- 
cause he was by nature unfitted to bear 
unchivalrousness in anybody, much less 
an enemy. Yo avoid it he always kept 
out of the way of our coarse naval force 
with the Sumter; and it zs hard that he 
should have to encounter it in our consuls. 
At St. Anne’s, Curagoa, the consul pre- 
vented him from entering port for some 
time, and “ gave him a foretaste of the trou- 
ble which Federal consuls were to make for 
him in the future”; at Parimaribo, a negro 
who sold the Sumter coal behaved himself 
much better than the consul who tried to pre- 
vent him, and who finally stole away the Ad- 
miral’s black cabin-boy and presently en- 
slaved him; (and the author “takes great 
pleasure in contrasting the coal-dealer’s con- 
duct with that of the consul, who appears at 
a disadvantage every way, for the deluded 
cabin - boy, escaping to Europe, returns 
home to “die miserably of the cholera, in 
some of the negro suburbs of Washington,” 
and bequeaths to the author the fact that 
the consul at Parimaribo had a mulatto 
wife and held slaves;) the machinations of 
the consul at Gibraltar prevented him from 
getting coal there, and obliged him to lay 
up and sell the Sumter ; the consuls every- 
where ‘ descended to bribery, trickery, and 
fraud, and to all the other arts of petty in- 
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trigue, so unworthy an honorable enemy ” ; 
and at Tangiers the consul even imprisoned 
his paymaster, and the English consul would 
not advise the Morocco government to re- 
lease him, and the other foreign consuls 
“behaved no better”; at the Cape of Good 
Hope the low consular person pestered 
the Alabama with all manner of unchival- 
rous annoyances as long as she remained in 
port. In a word, Admiral Semmes gives 
the best report of the consular force every- 
where, and his book is high testimony to 
the efficiency and zeal of a body of men 
selected at random from the people, poorly 
paid, snubbed by the local authorities, and 
acting half the time in the dark with very 
limited functions. What may we not ex- 
pect of the consular system when it is 
served by a well-trained force, salaried at 
least above the starvation points, as Mr. 
Jenckes’s bill proposes? 

In testifying to the activity of the Ameri- 
can consuls, our author bears witness to 
the fact, which we are likely to forget, that 
he was the object of English and French 
courtesies wherever they could be unoffi- 
cially shown. He is always dining and 
wining with colonial governors and naval 
commanders ; and where he appears in the 
ports of those friendly powers, he has little 
less than an ovation from the citizens. 
Perhaps these experiences grow vaster as 
well as brighter in his remembrance ; they 
seem somewhat incredible to us now; but 
it is certain that we piped for much dan- 
cing and gayety, and are still to be paid 
by England for our piping. The history of 
the Alabama’s cruisg is suggestive, if not 
pleasant reading, at a moment when we are 
tempted to compromise that little score, 


** Across the walnuts and the wine.” 


Otherwise, we could not allow that Adimi- 
ral Semmes had written a very useful book, 
though a big one, and covering the whole 
period from the beginning of the war till the 
author’s arrest in 1866. Of course, being 
the man he is, he travels even beyond these 
comprehensive limits at times, and he intro- 
duces the story of his adventures with a dis- 
cussion of the nature of the compact between 
the States, and the question whether seces- 
sion was treason. You turn at first with 
some curiosity to see what mind a man 
writes from who pursues in the temper of a 
knight-errant a career of freebooting unmo- 
lested by the slightest danger ; but you soon 
weary of arson and burglary on the seas, 
described, every case, in as high a strain as 
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if it involved a perilous combat and vic- 
tory. When he first fired upon an Ameri- 
can vessel, he felt a mingled joy and sadness, 
“ The stars and stripes seemed now to look 
abashed in the presence of the new banner 
of the South, pretty much as a burglar 
might be supposed to look who had been 
caught in the act of breaking into a gentle- 
man’s house; but then the burglar was 
my relative and had erst been my friend, — 
how could I fail to feel some pity for him 
along with the indignation which his crime 
had excited?” It was in this pathetic hu- 
mor that Admiral Semmes did us a great deal 
of damage. It was his business, of course, 
to destroy our whale-ships and merchant- 
men, but it is not important to know that 
he nearly always felt a reluctance to do so, 
which he could overcome only by reflecting 
that our soldiers were at the same moment 
desolating Southern fields and burning 
Southern homes. Neither is it essential to 
an understanding of history that he should 
combat the newspaper attacks upon him 
in these pages; but he has really very 
little to tell that is not already known about 
the Sumter and the Alabama, and a man 
must fill eight hundred pages with some- 
thing. 

The Admiral develops himself as a type 
of intellect with which we have been made 
well acquainted by the Southern press and 
the Southern stump, and suggests anew 
the doubt we have often felt whether the 
Southerner was not created with some im- 
portant mental difference from other men, 
No human being, we think, except one who 
had his nature entirely inverted by the effort 
to believe right such a wrong as slavery, 
could argue from such premises to. such 
conclusions as Admiral Semmes does, or, 
after eight hundred pages narrating the 
destruction of defenceless merchantmen, 
could have what we may call the brazen- 
faced innocence to complain of the un- 
chivalrousness of the Kearsarge for fight- 
ing in chain armor against his wooden ves- 
sel. 

In regard to that famous action’ itself he 
does not add much to our information. 
His account of the fight is contained in the 
despatch sent two days afterwards from 
Southampton to Flag- Officer Barron at 
Paris, and is followed by extended discus- 
sion of the question whether he and the 
others of the Alabama’s crew picked up by 
the Deerhound were properly prisoners of 
war. This gives him occasion to be very 
severe upon Mr, Adams, Mr. Seward, and 
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the American people, and nothing but 
his unsparing severity upon all other 
points prevents one from feeling it here 
with peculiar keenness. As it is, the reader 
has become so hardened in his unchival- 
rousness and lowness generally, that he is 
disposed to smile at the Adimiral’s heat ; 
and he quite forgives him for getting away. 
The truth is, our people have not a gift for 
the disposal of prisoners of state: of all the 
eminent traitors who fell into our hands at 
the end of the war, not one has been a 
source of honor or profit to us. Admiral 
Semmes is himself an evidence of our na- 
tional incapacity to deal with offenders, If 
he had fallen into our power when the Ala- 
bama went down, we should have threat- 
ened him horribly, and should have fur- 
nished him with rations for a considerably 
longer period than, as it happened, we 
did. 

We will own that we do not feel called 
on to alarm ourselves much at our author’s 
menaces of another rebellion as an effect 
of bringing the Puritan and Cavalier ele- 
ments into too intimate relations under 2 
strong central government. At the same 
time we think it a pity that the Southern 
mind should be still further abused by the 
influence of such books as his. Accounting 
always for a certain literary vulgarity, the 
history of the Sumter and Alabama has 
passages of description and adventure which 
will attract young readers especially, and it 
is impossible not to contemplate with sad- 
ness the prospect that it may teach many 
heirs of desolation and misery to cherish 
themselves as the “gentle” blood of the 
land in the idle and truculent patricianism 
of their fathers, instead of learning enter- 
prise and thrift. 

We of the North can have no reasonable 
objection to Admiral Semmes’s hating us ; 
he did us a great deal of harm, and we 
crushed him; but we could conceive of his 
writing — or rather of some one else’s writ- 
ing —a book upon the episode of the war 
he has treated, which would be a valued 
addition to our literature. There is a fine 
completeness in the passage of history 
enacted which fits it for graphic and effec- 
tive treatment. Calmness and clearness of 
narration would have been quite consistent 
with the utmost bitterness towards us; Mr. 
Seward and Mr. Welles could have been 
used with sufficient cruelty, and yet not been 
so fatiguingly pursued; the newspapers 
might have been safely left alone. Obvi- 
ously, however, Admiral Semmes had no 
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idea of such a performance as this, and his 
book, so far as literature is concerned, must 
pass to the hands of boys. As far as po- 
litics are concerned now or hereafter, we 
cannot believe that the question of the 
Roundheads and Cavaliers will be brought 
prominently forward by it. 


The Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu. Edited by Mrs. HaLr. Revised 
Edition. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

The Letters of Madame de Sévigné to her 
Daughter and Friends. Edited by Mrs. 
HALE. Revised Edition. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 


“Tne last pleasure that fell in my way,” 
wrote Lady Mary Wortley Montagu to her 
sister, “was Madame Sévigneé’s Letters ; 
very pretty they are, but I assert, without 
the least vanity, that mine will be full as 
entertaining forty years hence. I advise 
you, therefore, to put none of them to the 
use of waste paper.” After more than a 
hundred years, we suppose most people 
find Lady Mary’s self-satisfaction a just, if 
not a modest one, and are glad that the 
Countess of Mar and her other friends kept 
her letters. They form her autobiography, 
and never was woman’s story as maiden, 
wife, and mother more charmingly written. 
Rarely, moreover, has any character been 
more worthy the portrayal of so brilliant an 
historian. Mrs. Hale, indeed, laments her 
want of religious feeling; but this is an 
indefinite regret which need not greatly 
trouble anybody till it is determined what 
religious feeling may be. She was not giv- 
en, certainly, to devout expression, but she 
seems at least to have been a very stanch 
Protestant, and if the reader will turn to 
the letter to the Countess of Bute, written 
from Louvere, October 20, 1752, he will 
see enough to prove that Lady Mary had 
thought earnestly and clearly as well as 
read deeply upon the subject of her re- 
ligious faith. 

But if the editor is not very definite or 
perfectly fair in regard to Lady Mary, she 
makes up the deficiency to Madame de 
Sévigné, whom she praises for religious feel- 
ing, and who seems from her own testi- 
mony to have had chiefly a pretty piety, 
which led her to read books of devotion 
and moral discourses at the proper season, 
and left her free at other times to write 
scandal to her invalid daughter. We doubt 
if Mrs, Hale is quite a safe guide in com- 
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mending the didactic qualities of a lady who 
in one breath could tell her daughter that 
M. de la Rouchefoucault said he would be 
in love with her if he were twenty years 
younger, and in the next cry with a spright- 
ly air: ‘After all, we pity you in not hay- 
ing the word of God preached in a suitable 
manner. . . . . How can one love God if 
one never hears him properly spoken of?” 
Madame de Sévigné was a tender and lov- 
ing mother; but the way in which she 
speaks of her son’s relations with certain 
“little actresses,” is but a worldly way, and 
that of a Mother of the Period at the best ; 
and her efforts to amuse him and win him 
away from low company by listening and 
laughing while he read Rabelais, were not 
such as to reinforce ‘every good, just, and 
noble sentiment” with which she had en- 
deavored to inspire him. She had very 
probably an “ exquisite tenderness of heart,” 
but it is not so much in the tone of a 
tender - hearted woman as of a sprightly 
chronicler, willing to turn any event to 
witty account, that she speaks of the ex- 
ecution of a famous poisoner: “ At length 
it is all over; La Brinvillier’s in the air ; 
after her execution, her poor little body 
was thrown into a large fire and her ashes 
dispersed by the wind, so that whenever 
we breathe we shall inhale some small 
particles of her, and, by the communication 
of the minute spirits, we may all be infected 
with the desire of poisoning, to our no small 
surprise.” Madame de Sévigne’s “ delicate 
refinement” is not to be found in the gossip 
of the dissolute court which she recounts, 
and it must be in the spirit of her time, and 
not from her own taste, that she repeats such 
coarse sayings as that of the prince, who 
“informed the ladies at Chantilly that their 
transparencies would be a thousand times 
more beautiful if they would wear them 
next their skin.” ‘Though herself without 
reproach, she has scarcely a comment upon 
the profligacy of the society in which she 
lives, and only a formal .sympathy for 
the truth of Mademoiselle d’Orleans, the 
king’s céusin, when Louis withdraws his 
permission for her marriage with the Duc 
de Lauzun. Madame de Sévigné speaks 
of this passage of guiltless and unhap- 
py love, sole in the annals of that shame- 
less reign, ‘“‘as a fine dream, a glorious 
subject for a tragedy or romance, but 
especially talking or reasoning eternally.” 
The princess, she says in another place, 
with a neat self-possession which suggests 
how little comfort could have been got 
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from her, “behaves to me as to a per- 
son that sympathizes with her in her dis- 
tress; in which she is not mistaken, for T 
really feel sentiments for her that are sel- 
dom felt for persons of such superior 
rank.” 

“ How many readers and admirers has 
Madame de Sévigné,” says Lady Montagu, 
“who only gives us, in a lively manner and 
fashionable phrases, mean sentiments, vul- 
gar prejudices, and endless repetitions ? 
Sometimes the tittle-tattle of a fine lady, 
sometimes that of a nurse, always tittle- 
tattle; yet so well gilt over with airy ex- 
pressions and a flowing style.” This is a 
little unjust, but it is not so unjust and not 
so ill-advised as Mrs. Hale’s high-flown 
compliments, and prescription of Madame 
de Sévigne’s life and letters as models for 
the imitation of young ladies. Her letters 
are to be read for entertainment and in- 
struction by persons of mature judgment. 
They are a delightful chronicle of the court 
gossip, when written from Paris, and a bit 
dull when written from the author’s retire- 
ment in Brittany; but they always afford a 
curious study of character and manners. 
For this reason, or as a kind of sub-history, 
they are greatly to be valued ; but there is 
so wide a gulf between the interests and 
conditions of Madame de Sévigné’s time 
and our own, that we think Mrs, Hale very 
éxtraordinary indeed, when she says a life 
like ours “so vulgarizing alike to the mind 
and to the style, finds its best antidote in 
the letters of Madame de Sévigné” ; and 
one might well doubt if she had made a 
faithful study of her author, when she adds 
that “the tumult of the outer world is 
faintly heard” in those echoes of fashion 
and intrigue. 

Madame de Sévigné was, like Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, a brilliant and cultivated 
woman, better than the society in which 
she lived, but vividly reflecting its spirit 
in thought and expression; but she had 
not so open or so liberal a mind as the 
Englishwoman ; she had not such wide and 
varied experience ; and her letters are 
infinitely less instructive and amusing. 
Neither is to be proposed as a model in 
everything, we think ; but of the two, by 
all means let Lady Mary form the young- 
lady mind. In the mean time, those who 
are not young ladies, or whose minds are 
formed, will join us in gratitude to the 
publishers, who give us in this pleasing 
form selections from authors who can de- 
light so much, 
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Historic Progress and American Democracy. 
An Address delivered before the New 
York Historical Society at their Sixty- 
Fourth Anniversary, December 16, 1868. 
By JouHN Lorurop MotTtry. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


Tuer: is always something invigorating 
and inspiring in the tone of Mr. Motley’s 
philosophy, and here he utters only a little 
more directly and explicitly what is to be 
gathered from any of his histories; he affirms 
the sufficiency of man to the civil needs and 
duties of men, and teaches that the hope 
of the world lies in the Americanization of 
the world, enforcing all with a fervid faith 
in democracy, and a patriotism enlightened 
and confirmed by studies that have made 
the past of Europe part of his own ex- 
perience. He warns us that grand des- 
tinies are accomplished only with worthy 
and willing means, but he believes in us, 
and his tone is exultant. “I have nev- 
er remarked,” he says, “that the nations 
by whom our tendency to boastfulness is 
sometimes rebuked, are absolutely over- 
whelmed with bashfulness themselves, or 
ready to sink into the earth with shame 
when alluding to their own advantages or 
achievements. .... It is sometimes as well 
to appreciate as to despise in national self- 
contemplation. And certainly we are nev- 
er likely to pine for want of sharp criticism 
on this or the other side of the water ; for 
if ever nation survived perpetual vivisection, 
especially during the last half-dozen years, 
and grew fat and strong upon it, that na- 
tion is America. Not a quivering muscle, 
not a thrilling nerve, even in moments of 
tension and agony, but has been laid bare 
before the world, and serenely lectured upon 
by the learned doctors of Privilege; but 
when the long sigh of relief has been drawn 
from the spectators at the demonstrated 
death of Democracy, behold the monster 
on its feet again, and very much more alive 
than ever.” 

The close alliance which existed in the 
nature of things between Privilege in Eu- 
rope and the late proslavery Oligarchy in 
this country, is a part of his subject which 
Mr. Motley touches with a scornful light- 
ness and brightness very agreeable to those 
loving neither; and he ends his passing 
notice of the war and its immediate effects, 
in words which the South might take to 
heart as the clearest and briefest expres- 
sion of the truth of the whole matter: “Let. 
its ‘bruised arms be hung up for mon- 
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uments,’ along with the trophies of the tri- 
umphant North ; for the valor, the endur- 
ance and self-sacrifice were equal on both 
sides, and the defeated party was vanquished 
because neither pride of color nor immor- 
tal hate can successfully struggle against 
the inexorable law of Freedom and Pro- 
gress.” 

Itis alike fatality which has brought about 
the friendship of the Hungarians and the 
Germans at last under the Austrian empire, 
and has carried liberal principles into the 
stronghold of European despotism. The 
pages of Mr. Motley’s address devoted to 
the consideration of the great change thus 
wrought in the polity of Austria have pe- 
culiar interest from the fact that he here 
speaks from his personal knowledge of 
events. These were indeed more worthy 
his study than any other recent occurrences 
in European affairs, and the reader will turn 
from it with the best conception of the 
great things which have been peacefully 
done for the popular cause where so few 
years since there was no popular cause. 
The English revolution, still in process of 
bloodless accomplishment, is noticed as only 
less remarkable than that of Austria, and 
even more important and significant to us as 
the more direct result of the triumph of de- 
mocracy here, for, “after all,” says Mr. 
Motley, “the English household suffrage 
bill is the fruit of the Appomattox apple- 
tree,” and to that potent growth-is due the 
reforms effected in the British Parliament, 
which was but a little while ago merely 
“the best club in London, exclusive, full 
of distinguished and eloquent gentlemen ; 
delightfully situated on the Thames, with 
charming terraces and bay-windows on the 
river ; an excelent library, within five min- 
utes’ walk of all the public offices, and with 
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the privilege of governing a splendid empire 
into the bargain.” 

Mr. Motley, more than any other histo- 
rian, has made the people his hero, and it 
is the heroical humanity of the past and 
future that he celebrates in his recogni- 
tion of our present success and greatness. 
American democracy, in his view, is not 
more admirable as chief among the results 
of progress than as the prime agency of fur- 
ther advance ; it is always with some deep- 
er sense, with a warmer homage to man 
than to country, that he is patriotic. To 
add that he has handled his theme here 
with eloquence as little as possible like the 
eloquence it commonly evokes, that he has 
treated it with force and clearness and 
every charm of his picturesque style, — this 
is only saying that he wrote the present 
address. > 


Western Windows, and other Poems. By 
JOHN JAMEs Pratr. New York: ILurd 
and Houghton. 


WHOEVER loves refined sentiment and 
subtle expression, with so much originality 
in thought and treatment as rarely appears 
in young poets of this time, will enjoy Mr. 
Piatt’s poems, which are here collected 
from several previous volumes. We have 
spoken of them before, and we can now 
only testify our pleasure in recurring to 
them. One is always sensibie of singular 
freshness and purity in them, —some novel 
grace of diction, some touch of tender fcel- 
ing or airy fantasy. It is not too much to 
say — though it is saying a good deal— 
that it is worth while to read all the poems 
in the book ; they all represent real poetic 
impulses, and have a pensive and delicate 
charm which is entirely their own. 


